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PREFACE, 


Tuis fourth volume of the Papers of the American School of 
‘Classical Studies at Athens follows the first after an interval of three 
years. The first volume represented the work of the first year of the 
School, 1882-1883, and it was hoped that it would be followed by a 
similar volume for each succeeding year. But as no material for a 
volume of Papers to represent the second or the third year of the 
School has come to the Committee of Publication, it has been decided 
to devote the second and third volumes (belonging to the years 
1883-1884 and 1884-1885) to the publication of the reports of 
Dr. J. R..S. Sterrett’s two journeys in Asia Minor, with his large 
collections of inscriptions, most of which have never been published 
before. These journeys were made in the summers of 1884 and 
1885, to a great extent under the auspices of the School at Athens. 
A Preliminary Report of the journey of 1884 was published in 1885 ; 
and. it was at first.intended to make this a part of the second volume 
of Papers, which the Committee then hoped to publish within the 
same year. But the great importance of that journey, and the large 
collection of new and valuable inscriptions discovered and copied by 
Dr. Sterrett in the course of it (of which the Preliminary Report 
contains only a small portion), have made it necessary to devote a 
whole volume to the publication of its results. This will form the 
second volume of Papers of the School. It is now in press, and will, 
it is hoped, be published in the autumn of the present year. 

The results of Dr. Sterrett’s journey of 1885, known as “The 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor,” the expense of which was defrayed 
by the late Miss Catharine L. Wolfe of New York, through the 
agency of the Managing Committee of the School, fill the third 
volume of Papers. This will be published in advance of the second, 
at about the same time with the present volume. 


vi PREFACE. 


The present volume nominally represents the fourth year of the 
School, 1885-1886. It is devoted in great part to the paper of the 
Director of that year, Professor Frederic D. Allen, on Greek Versi- 
fication in Inscriptions. It contains also the paper of Professor John 
M. Crow, a student of the first year, on the Athenian Pnyx, which 
was presented too late to appear in the first volume. ‘This paper is 
accompanied by a plan of the Pnyx Hill, made in 1883 by Mr. Joseph 
‘Thacher Clarke from an actual survey, which is believed to be the first 
thorough survey ever made of this important site with exact measure- 
ments and by the help of proper instruments. The Managing Com- 
mittee are under great obligation to Mr. Clarke for this valuable plan, 
and for the technical notes which he has kindly appended to various 
passages of Mr. Crow’s paper on the Pnyx. Two papers on the 
‘Theatre of Thoricus by Messrs. Miller and Cushing, giving the results 
of the exploration of this ruin which was undertaken by the School in 
1886, will be found in this volume. The second of these, though 
it relates chiefly to work done in the autumn of 1886, during the 
directorship of Professor D'Ooge, is now published in anticipation of 
the volume for 1886-1887, in order that the full account of the 
excavations at Thoricus may appear in one volume. The views of 
the theatre given in Plates IIL.-VIL. are from photographs made by 
Mr. W. L. Cushing, the author of the second paper. 

The volume ends with an article by Mr. J. McKeen Lewis on 
Attic Vocalism, which will be read with a sad interest. The death 
of this gifted and enthusiastic young scholar, which occurred April 
29, 1887, a few days after his return from Athens, brings deep grief 
to all who knew him, and disappoints the hopes of many others who 
knew the promise of his scholarship. 

‘The latest circular giving information about the School at Athens, 
issued in January, 1888, will be found at the end of the volume. 

It is hoped that the publication of three volumes of Papers 
during the present year will do something to justify the confidence 
which the friends of our School at Athens have always felt in its suc- 
cess, ahd to encourage their renewed efforts at this time to secure its 
permanent establishment. 

WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, ) Committee of 


FREDERIC D. ALLEN, Publication for 
‘THOMAS W. LUDLOW, 5 1885-1886, 


February, 1888. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT. 


In the spring of 1886 funds were granted by the Managing 
Committee of the American School for excavating the theatre in the 
old Attic deme of Thoricus. We were thus enabled to bring to light 
a Greek theatre of very peculiar construction. 

‘The work was begun in April by Professor Allen, and was continued 
by students of-the school for about a week. It was: taken up by 
myself on the sth of May, and carried on until the 2d of June, when 
the advance of summer interrupted the work, The main features of 
the structure had been opened to view, but most of the earth in the 
orchestra and some debris upon the seats. still remained to be re- 
moved ; the inner wall also needed to be more thoroughly uncovered. 
‘This was reserved for the autumn. The work was resumed about the 
first of November, in the directorship of Professor D’Ooge, and was 
placed under the supervision of Mr. W. L. Cushing. It was finished 
early in December, and the final Report of Mr. Cushing will be pub- 
lished at the same time with this paper. 

‘A provisional plan of the theatre, which was prepared for this 
paper with the kind aid of Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld, of the German 
Archeological Institute at Athens, and of Mr. Georg Kawerau, who 
was in charge of the excavations on the Acropolis, has been replaced 
by a more exact and complete plan, drawn by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge 
from careful surveys made after the excavations of the past year had 
been completed. ‘This plan is given in Plate I. (page 12). The 
other plates are reproduced by the Moss Engraving Company from 
photographs taken by Mr. Cushing. 


‘Torocrapny. — The theatre is built between two spurs of a steep, 
cone-shaped hill, about 146 m. high, the modern name of which is 
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Bedarotpt. It presents another example of the remarkable <esthetic 
taste which the Greeks displayed in choosing for their public build- 
ings sites that commanded magnificent views. The spectators in this 
theatre looked out immediately upon the straits and the island of 
Helena, while they could see Ceos, Cythnus, and Seriphos, in the 
distance. The Laurian mountains bounded the view on the west, 
while between these and the islands was a broad expanse of open 
sea. 

Thoricus, one of the more populous of the Attic demes, belonged 
to the tribe of Acamantis. It was celebrated in fable as the home of 
Cephalus and Procris, and is naméd as one of the twelve Attic cities 
in the time of Cecrops, before the ovvoturpds of Theseus. The name 
has been preserved in the modern village of @epixé, which is on the 
coast, near the harbor of the old city. 

Thoricus is seldom mentioned by Greek authors, and what little 
they say does not throw much light upon its importance and 
character. Thucydides mentions it once, VIII. 95, t: ai 8% rav 
TleAorovrprtoy vies tapamdeboracar Kad reptBadoioae Sovvioy SppdCorrae 
peragd Ooprxod re Kal Hpaccdy, Sorepor 88 ddbexvoivras és ’Opa 
xv. Herodotus also mentions the place once, IV. 99: tov yourdv 
rv Sovviaxdy piddov es tov wévrov riy axpyv dvéxovra. tov ard Bopt- 
Kod péxpt’AvadAvorov Sijpov. In Demosthenes we find the 
name more frequently. Cf. Or. XXXIX. § 30: I66ev viv "Awa 
pavridos pudis yéyovas xal rSv Sipwv Oopéxcos; also, § 7; 
XL. § 52; XXI. $§ 82 and r21. Xenophon; Med. I. 2, 1, says that 
in the twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war (B.c. 410-409) 
*AOqvaion @opixdv ereixioav. He speaks of these fortifications 
again, de Vect. IV. 43: tore piv yap dimou wept ra peradda ev ri mpds 
peonpBpiav Oaddrry retyos év "Avabdiory, tore 8t &v rH mpds "Apxrov 
reixos ev @opixg- daéyer 88 radra da’ ddAAoY appt Ta Ejovra 
orddia.! Of this wall extensive remains are found west and north- 
west of the theatre, among them a well-preserved, massive, square 


1 For further mention of Thoricus, yl. 573 Nonn. XIIL 187; Hom, 
Od. XI. 321; Schol. Soph. O. C. 1595; Etym. Mag. s. v. ©dpueos; Hymn. Cer. 
126; for @opucds in inscriptions, see Ross, Demen v. Adtika ; Pliny mentions 
‘Thoricus as if the silver mines of Laurium were there; and, indeed, there are two 
ancient galleries within a stone’s throw of the theatre. Cf, Plin. Na¢. Hist. XXXVI 
18, 3, and IV. 11, 
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tower, built in the same manner and of the same material as the 
wall of the theatre. ‘The whole character of the masonry marks it 
as a work of the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. 

Strabo mentions Thoricus several times,’ but without giving us 
any information about it, while Pausanias does not notice the place 
at all. Dodwell says: “Indeed, it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says,’ Thoricus et Brauronia, olim urbes, jam tantum 
nomina.” > 

Modern writers and travellers have given little attention to the 
ruins of the city. Dodwell‘ visited the place, and made a drawing 
of the theatre which is utterly untrustworthy. Neither the shape of 
the structure nor the style of the masonry is accurately represented. 
His remarks about it are equally far from being correct. 

Then came Leake, whose plan is much out of proportion ; and 
the dimensions which he gives could never have been taken from 
actual measurements. See Plate I., Fig. 1. 

What is given by Dr. Lolling in Badeker’s Griechenland® is faith- 
ful, and as good as the concealed state of the theatre permitted when 
he wrote. 


MarteriaL AND Form.— The material of the fortifications and of 
the theatre is a blue-gray marble, easily worked and very brittle, 
which was quarried on the spot. All the parts of the theatre are 
built of it, excepting a part of the lowest row of seats (from 1 to 2 
on the plan), and three battlements at the back part. 

The theatre, when seen from above, seems oblong, rounded at 
one end and square at the other. That this unsymmetrical form was 
necessitated or even suggested by the nature of the ground seems far 
from the truth, for the slope of the hill is as well adapted to the 
usual horseshoe shape of Greek theatres as to the form which this 
one has. It is true that, owing to the insufficient inclination of the 
ground, it was necessary to build the heavy retaining wall 4.4'A", and 
fill in earth and rubbish, to support the upper rows of seats. But 
there seems no real reason why both ends of the wall could not 


1 IX, pp. 397-399, and X. p. 485. + Ibid. pp. 534-556. 
2 De situ orbis, TL. 3 (about 50a.D.).  § Topography of Athens, II. 
3 Dodwell, Travels in Greece, p. 534. © pp. 117, 118. 
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have been rounded. There might indeed have been a small saving 
of material and labor in the adoption of the present form. But the 
difference is not enough to counterbalance the sacrifice of beauty 
and symmetry. 

‘The irregular shape of this theatre remains therefore unexplained. 
It has been suggested that it was not originally intended for a theatre 
at all. The difficulty in this is to see what else it could have been. 
A theatre it is, and as it seems adapted to no other use, we must 
conclude that its final purpose was also its original purpose. 


Description. — tr. Of the scene-structure little was discovered. At 
a distance of 16.07 m. from the lowest seat we came upon the foun- 
dations of what must have been one of the walls of the oxpy}, CCC 
on the plan. It is 29.60 m. in length, much longer than we should 
expect it to be ; it is not straight, but at the right it bends off toward 
the outside at an angle of about 35 degrees. What remains must 
have been entirely underground, as the masonry is exceedingly rough, 
though strong. 

Inside this wall, at a distance of 2.90 m. from it, were found very 
scanty remains of a second substructure, D on the plan, which would 
seem to be the scene-wall belonging to the front of the stage, but it 
is so badly broken and destroyed that it cannot be identified as such. 

Connected with the scene-appurtenances in some way may have 
been the chamber on the southeast corner, VW. It might seem at 
first to be a later addition to the theatre, owing to the fact that the 
wall 4.4'A" is abruptly broken off at B", from top to bottom, and 
then hastily reconstructed in a manner far inferior to the general char- 
acter of the wall.’ But after the discovery of the wall B.B'B", it was 
evident that the little chamber is as old as any other part ; for the wall 
B B'B", one of the oldest parts, is a prolongation of the back wall of 
this chamber, ZZ. This wall BB'B" must originally have been the 
boundary of the theatre, for on the outer or convex side the facing is 
smooth, showing that that side was intended to be seen. From this 
three things are evident: (1) That the chamber did belong to the 
original design ; (2) that the theatre was originally not as large as 
afterward; and (3) that the building of the chamber was not the 
cause of the break in the wall. 


1The Rock-cut Chamber is shown in Plate IV. and this break in Plate VII. 
(Frontispiece). 
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‘The chamber is made by cutting down the natural rock to a depth 
of 3.14 m. at the highest part. The wall ZZ does not reach the 
floor in an unbroken line, but at the bottom there are two terraces, 
extending the entire length of the chamber, 15 m.; the upper 
one has a width of 0.40 m., and a height of 0.31 m. The lower 
terrace is larger; it has a width of 0.64 m., and is 0.40 m. high. 
At the end next to the spectators’ seats there is only one such offset ; 
it has otherwise the same dimensions as the lower one, but is only 
2.85 m. in length, that being also the width of the chamber. 

From the walls in this chamber we learn nothing ; for while they 
may partly rest upon the old foundations, they are undoubtedly of 
comparatively modern construction ; the cross wall, which divides 
the whole into two small rooms, 2.85 m. X 7.00 m. and 8.00 m, respec- 
tively, certainly does not rest on any ancient substructions. The 
apartment V has what seems to be a doorway, 3.18 m. wide ; outside 
the doorway is built, parallel to the line of the ends of the seats, a 
short wall, to a distance of only 3.70 m. This prompted me to seek 
for a parodos here, but no traces of one appeared. I found nothing 
but the natural rock, forming such an obstacle to a passage as to 
preclude the possibility of there ever having been a parados here. 
What was the object of this chamber is by no means clear. It 
undoubtedly belonged to the original plan of the theatre, and may 
have served as the green-room, or even as a sanctuary, the terraces 
being in this case receptacles for votive offerings. 

At the west end of the scene-wall I had the good fortune to come 
upon what I at first took to be a wapacxyjvioy, the rectangular building 
. But it proved too large for that, its dimensions being 8.70 m. x 
6.28 m., and it shows no connection with either of the two walls CC 
or D. This is the most carefully joined and fitted piece of work 
discovered at Thoricus, and what there is left of it is but slightly dis- 
placed. The material is the same as that of the theatre, but its style 
is totally different. Near the bottom of my trench jis a slight offset 
of 0.06 m. on the wall (see Plate II., Fig. 3), but near the corner the 
offset is 0.17 m. wide. Only the stones of the corner are hewn 
smooth ; on the rest each stroke of the chisel is plainly recognizable. 
This rectangular structure is not nearly so old as the rest of the 
theatre, but belongs to the early Macedonian period, as is shown by 
the nice joints in the masonry and the parallel layers, the careful, 
square corners, and the manner of hewing the stone. 
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In the debris surrounding this square building was found a clay 
acroterion of no mean workmanshi It is small, 0.27 m. in height, 
and has no trace of painting. Does it mean that this was a temple 
of Dionysus? It may well have been. ‘he acroterion certainly 
belongs to Macedonian times, and it is altogether likely that it 
adorned the square building, (See Plate II., Fig. 8.) 

This building is just parallel to GG', and between them is a 
mapodos 3.21 m, wide. The substructure of the seats along the 
line GG" is a heavy, roughly finished wall of huge stones. ‘That this 
was the only mdpodos of the theatre seems probable. 

2. Though I made four trenches for the sake of finding some trace 
of a regular boundary of the orchestra, such as is to be seen at Epi- 
daurus* and in the recent excavations at Athens, nothing of the sort 
was found. Whether the orchestra occupied the whole or only a 
part of the irregular space between seats and scene-wall is still a 
problem. (See Plate IL, Figs. 4 and 7.) 

3- We now turn our attention to the xotdov. This is by far the 
best preserved part of the whole theatre. It is bounded by the high 
wall 44'A", already mentioned, the object of which was to support 
the embankment on which the upper tiers of seats rested. Instead 
of having a horseshoe shape, this wall is almost straight in the middle, 
for a distance of 17.50 m. It is built of large blocks, which are laid 
in approximately horizontal layers and generally with perpendicular 
joints. The workmanship shows the solid, substantial style of the 
latter half of the fifth century. No care was taken to have the joints 
of the alternate courses fit one above the other. The entire length 
of this retaining wall is 118.50 m. The height of the level top of the 
wall above the present surface of the ground outside varies from 1 m. 
at A' to 3.70 m. at A", The wall has a thickness of 1.13 m., and at 
the point 4’ is 19.48 m. distant from the lowest seat. (See Plates V.. 
and VI.) 

‘The outside of the wall, though the stones are not hewn smooth, 
presents an excellent appearance ; but inside, where it was covered 
by the earth and was not seen, it is built up with small, unhewn. 
stones loosely placed together. 

It was never any higher than it is at present. The finish of the 
top layer on the inside shows this. The level is uniform from A to A", 


1 CE Mparrucé ris "EAN. dpyauod. ‘Eraip, 1883. 
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with but few displacements ; from 4 to B, and from A" to B", it 
descends in regular steps. See Plate Il., Fig. 5, which represents the 
point B" and the part adjoining it. See also the Frontispiece, Plate VII. 

Of the break at this point and of the inferior continuation which 
supports the ends of the seats above the rock-chamber, we have 
already spoken (p. 8). ‘This continuation forms a tangent to the 
produced curve, not a chord of it. At the other corner of the 
theatre, however, the case is quite different. The wall does not bend 
in a curve, but makes a slightly obtuse angle at 4, and then continues 
in a straight line to the place where it znéersects the wall GBSB'. 
Here, at B, the seats resting upon it meet with those lying upon the 
natural ¢errain. The west side of the’ theatre has, as will be seen, 
a heart-shaped form, because of the reéntrant angle. 

It might be a question whether this outer wall, 4 4'A", was not 
a later addition made for the sake of increasing the seating capacity 
of the building. The joining of the walls on the west side, at B, 
favors that view, but on the other side evidence is lacking, on account 
of the break and the subsequent repairs, at just the critical point. 

At the back of the theatre there are two huge stone abutments 
(¥ and Z on the plan), which served as entrances for the spectators. 
‘They are built up from the slope of the hill to the top of the wall, 
so that by taking a few steps uphill one might enter the theatre by a 
slightly inclined plane. Both are built up against the wall, but are 
not bonded to it, The western one presents some noticeable pecu- 
liarities, It is pierced by an arch (see Plate IL, Fig. 1) very similar 
in style to the pointed arches in the walls of Tiryns.!| The opening 
is 0.72 m. from the wall 4 4', and is 0.80 m. wide. The object of 
this arch is not clear. At first one is tempted to say that it was 
made to let out the water that should flow from the hill and collect 
between the two buttresses. But upon digging down to a depth of 
4,00 m. from the top of the wall, this theory had to be abandened, for 
the natural rock sloped the wrong way for the water to flow off. ‘The 
explanation given in Badeker’s Griechenland, that the opening was 
left in order to save material, is hardly tenable. Probably the arch 
was built simply to afford an easy passage around the outside of the 
theatre. It is to be observed that this western abutment has a 
branch, Y', nearly at right angles to Y, 4.15 m. from BB, an 


1 See illustrations in Schliemann, Tiryns, pp. 184, 320, and 334- 
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entrance to the entrance. It is a paved, inclined plane, between the 
two balustrade-like walls. The southern one is well-preserved to a 
length of 3.20m. The part Y' is 3.00 m. wide, o.s0 wider than the 
other part. The existence of this structure made it more difficult to: 
go around the abutment, and furnished a reason for the archway. 

The eastern buttress is built of the same massive, polygonal 
masonry as the other, but has no passage through it. It is 5.50 m. 
long and 2.50 wide. The whole length of the western buttress is 
6.40 m., its width 2.50. 

I was greatly surprised to find beside this eastern entrance three 
soft poros-stone battlements of large proportions. A fourth was after- 
ward found at the other entrance. They are 1.28 m. long; the base 
of the triangular end measures 0.58 m., and the equal sides 0.48 m. 
They undoubtedly belong to the theatre, and probably served as a 
sort of balustrade to the entrance bridges. They are the only poros 
parts of the theatre. Poros is quarried at Laurium, two and a half 
miles away, and also ata place about four miles north of Therico, 
and so was a more expensive material than the marble which they 
had on the spot. Accordingly, it would have been a more costly 
finish for the upper parts of those entrances. 

‘The seats are as a whole the best preserved part of the theatre. 
Remains of thirty-one rows are distinctly preserved, and from the 
state of preservation it is highly probable that there never were any 
more. ‘The upper twelve rows rested upon the supporting wall 
AA'A" and the rubbish between it and BBB". These rows are 
destroyed except at the ends, where they rest upon the wall at 4B 
and A"B"'; here they are still i situ, set obliquely to the direction 
of the wall, and projecting beyond its face to a distance of 0.10 m. 
(See Plate VIL.) It is evident at the first glance that these are seats. 
The remaining nineteen rows are in general preserved. ‘They are 
made of similar large slabs, resting upon either the prepared solid 
rock of the hill or upon rough masonry built to support them, while 
a few are cut out of the live rock itself. In artistic finish the seats. 
are vastly inferior to those in the theatres at Athens and Epidaurus, 
while they are much better than the seats of the theatre of Argos. 
‘The “magnificence” which Dodwell! seems to haye seen here has 
long since vanished. ‘The surface of the seats is not, as at Athens, 


1 Travels, p. 536. 
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divided into three parts (seat proper, depression for the feet of the 
man who sat behind, narrow ledge at the back on the same level as. 
the seat) ;? they are simply smooth slabs without any ornamentation. 

‘The dimensions of the seats vary, for no attention was paid to 
exactness in their construction. ‘Their average height is 0.35 m., and. 
their average width 0.60 m. 

‘The cavea is cut into three unequal xepxides by two flights of stairs, 
Hand H', The number of the xepxises, though unusually small, is 
the came as at Argos. Noteworthy also is the lack of any steps at 
all at the sides. The staircases are furthermore very narrow ; their 
width is but 0.62 m., while those of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens 
are 0,70 m. and those at Epidaurus are 0.74 wide. Two men cannot 
pass each other on the staircases at Thoricus. The narrowness is 
rendered still worse by the fact that they lie so deep; they are let 
down from 0.58 m. to 0.92 m. below the seats. It is, however, 
quite possible that these are only the foundations of the steps and 
that other stones lay on top of them, and they were in reality not 
so low. But no slight objection to this view is, that in this case the 
real step is nowhere preserved. (See Plate I., Fig. 2.) 

The lowest row of seats is in several ways peculiar, It is farther 
below the one above than we should expect, and it differs in its 
dimensions from the other rows. ‘The part between the two «Anaxes 
is not made of the blue marble, but of a white marble, hewn 
smooth. I am inclined to the belief that this was a terrace for chairs 
of honor; but perhaps it is simply a passage along the front. On 
the sides from G' to HW and H' to 3 the material is the same as in the 
rest of the theatre. 

Another peculiar feature, more striking in the front row than else- 
where, is the nearly straight direction of the rows of seats in their 
central portion. In fact, from 1 to 2, a distance of 23.80 m., is a 
perfectly straight line? At the sides the irregularity of the theatre 
is again conspicuous. On the east side the distance from 2 to /, 
another straight line, is 8.65 m., while on the west the length of the 
curved line G'H is only 5.15 m. ‘The corner 2 is 5.75 m. from the 
kXipaé ZZ', but 1 is only 2.65 m. from ZZ. 


1 See Papers of the American School at Athens, Vol. I. p. 147. 
2 But it is only this row that is exactly straight; the others do curve, if only 
slightly. 
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At the eastern extremity the three lowest seats are wanting; in 
their place is a pedestal (/ on the plan), and behind it a curved 
passage-way, which is 1.38 m. wide at the southern end. ‘To make 
this passage-way, the live rock is cut down to a depth of nearly four 
feet, leaving on the right a wall 1.14 m, in height and 7.65 m. long. 
‘The pedestal is 3.90 m. long and 1.24 m. wide. The facing on the 
inside is rough-hewn ; on the outside it is smoother. The eastern 
side is well preserved for one layer ; but on the western side only the 
corner-stone is left #7 si#z. The object of this construction is obscure. 
It may have been for a few seats of honor; it may have been for a 
statue, or a number of statues. 

By approximate calculation I find that not more than five thou- 
sand spectators could have found room in the theatre, allowing one 
and a half feet for each. So that in capacity this structure falls far 
short of the more famous theatres of Athens, Epidaurus, and Piraeus. 
‘On the other hand, it is larger than the theatres of Chaeronea and 
Argos. 


Nore.—The fragment of pottery forming the tail-piece of this paper was 
found by Mr. Cushing within the theatre. It is a drinking-cup, or cantharus, 
about four inches high, of a brownish clay, coated uniformly without and within 
with glazed black, and devoid of decoration, 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


Tue following extracts from the reports of archaeologists who have 
discussed the Theatre of Thoricus, while describing its situation, 
show the unsettled state of the opinions heretofore held in regard to 
its peculiarities, and suggest some of the problems which it was the 
object of the excavations to solve. 

For differences in drawings made on the spot by former travellers, 
see Plate I. Fig. 1. 


From Dodwell’s Classical Tour through Greece (1819), Vol. L., 

Page 534: — 

“This place, which was in the tribe Akamantis, retains its ancient 
name ; the port is called Porto Mandri. It was one of the twelve 
Attic cities in the time of Cecrops, and the birthplace of the lover of 
Procris. It was probably a place of strength at an early period ; and 
we know that about the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
Xenophon recommended that it should be fortified and become one of 
the safeguards of the neighbouring silver mines. In another place he 
says, the Athenians did fortify it in the ninety-third Olympiad. It is 
not noticed by Pausanias; indeed it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says, “Thorikos (sic /) et Brauronia, olim urbes ; jam tantum 
nomina.’ The present remains are interesting and extensive. The 
city, which was of an irregular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
square projecting towers, and apparently about two miles and a half in 
circuit. The Acropolis was on a pointed hill above the city. ‘The 
ruins are all of white marble of an inferior kind, veined with gray. 
It was cut on the spot, as the rocks are of the same materials. The 
grain is close, but does not sparkle like most of the Grecian marbles, 
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and is moreover of a brittle and decomposing quality. ‘The walls, 
though not in the Cyclopian or polygon style, are nevertheless sys- 
tematically irregular ; and the stones, though generally quadrilateral 
and placed in horizontal layers, are of various dimensions, and their 
angles seldom rectangular. . . . 

“The foot of the Acropolis presents the remains of a curious and 
magnificent theatre. The seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of 
blocks of the exterior Koz/on, in the construction of which some 
trifling irregularity occurs, but not so much as what is seen in the 
walls of the city, to which a more remote antiquity may reasonably be 
ascribed. The form of this theatre is distinguished by the singular 
circumstance that one of the sides is much longer than the other. 
A passage seems to have led round the exterior of the Koilon. A 
pointed gate of the Cyclopian or Tirynthian style is attached to this 
part of the wall, but it is considerably buried. Inscriptions might 
probably be discovered at Thorikos by a diligent search ; but the ruins 
are overgrown with bushy evergreens, particularly the lentiscus.”” 


From Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica (1836), page 212 :— 


“The view of the ancient theatre at Thoricus affords an agreeable 
relief to the dismal dreariness of this district. It is a vestige, one 
of the few which remain, of the pleasures which an Attic village 
enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. The agreeable landscape 
which has remained to us of an ancient Italian audience collected on 
the sloping sides of a rural theatre (Juvenal III. 178), might have 
been supplied with a Greek counterpart here. The mimicry of the 
village Dionysia which Aristophanes exhibited in his Acharnians was 
doubtless a frequent reality in this place. Here also we are reminded 
of the scene which Virgil has sketched from the antique life of the 
Attic peasantry :— 


“The ancient games are ushered on the stage, 
‘And in crossways and towns the Attic swains 
Strive for the scenic prize, and, cheer’d with wine, 
Leap ’mid the swoll’n, smear’d skins on meadows green.’ 


(Virgil, Georg. IL. 381.) 
—a scene which no doubt has often enlivened with mirth and 
laughter the now void and silent sides of this hollow theatre. 
“A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, for it was in 
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the port of this place that Dionysus, the deity of the Athenian drama, 
first landed in Attica. 

“The outline of this theatre is not of a semicircular form ; it is 
of an irregular curve, nearly resembling the fourth of an ellipse, — the 
longer axis commencing with the stage, and the seats beginning from 
the lesser axis, and running in tiers rising above each other concen- 
trically with the curve. ‘They faced the south. The curved outline 
of the xotdov of the theatre formed part of the town wall; this 
irregular form was perhaps adopted as more defensible than any 
other. 

“In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, surmounted by 4 
pointed arch formed in approaching horizontal courses, in the same 
manner as the arches in the galleries at Tiryns. ... The style and 
massiveness of this postern . . . afford clear evidence of the great 
antiquity and local importance of Thoricus.” 


From Fiedler’s Reise durch Griechenland (1841), page 41: — 


“Tn this plain of Mandri, extending as far as the range of lime- 
stone, stood old Thoricus, one of the twelve oldest cities of Attica, 
now Theriko. On the lowest declivity of this hill an old theatre of 
roughly dressed marble blocks is found, It shows little art.” 


From Vischer’s Zrinnerungen und Eindritcke aus Griechenland, 

(1856) page 67 :— 

“On the south slope of this hill appear extensive ruins of the 
former prosperity of the district. The most conspicuous are the 
remains of the theatre, whose periphery wall is fairly well preserved 
in a very irregular curve, and with two abutments. Of the seats 
nothing now remains. To the west are the ruins of an ancient square 
tower, ten feet high. Meagre remains of a stoa are still to be seen. 
Old Thoricus appears to have spread over a considerable portion of 
the valley besides.” 


From Bursian’s Geographie von Griechenland (1862), Vol. I. page 
353 (see Plate I. Fig. 1) :— 
“Of the fortifications made in the twenty-third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war remains are still found on the crest of the hills sur- 
rounding the plain, especially on the hill to the north of the bay, 
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which served as the Acropolis, on whose western slope a square tower 
about ten feet high still stands. On the south slope is the theatre, 
built like the tower of the gray marble of which the hills here consist. 
The cavea, unique on account of its odd shape, is preserved, though 
the seats are gone.” 


From Fergusson’s History of Architecture in all Countries (1876), 
Vol. I. page 215 :— 


“The Pelasgic races soon learned to adopt for their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form with which they were already familiar 
from their interiors [of beehive tombs]. ‘The gateway in ‘Thoricus 
shows its simplest and earliest form.” 

Compare the actual form, Plate IT. 


From the Archacologische Zeitung (1878), page 29, in a report of 
the meeting of the Archaeological Society in Berlin, Jan., 1878 — 


“Herr Peltz’ spoke of the antiquities to be seen at Thoricus, sub- 
mitting a sketch of the theatre, the diameter of which was fifty-four 
metres. He explained its remarkably irregular outline, and referred 
to the peculiar construction of the outside wall surrounding the tiers 
of seats, —a construction which occurs also in a square tower on the 
plain, and which leads to the conclusion that these structures belong 
to a very high antiquity. The seats, of which only a few traces are 
preserved, follow the natural slope of the hill. Nothing remains of 
the stage structure. In the neighborhood of the theatre are scanty 
remains of an apparently later marble building, consisting of one 
corner of the foundation and four roughly dressed drums without 
flutings, eighty-two centimetres in diameter”! 


From Baedeker’s Griechenland (1883), page 117 :— 


“The ruins are in great:part at the foot of the mountain-peak on 

its south side. . . . The most important are the ruins of the theatre. 

The anditorium faces the south, and has an oval form which 

is unique of its kind, and was undoubtedly determined by the forma- 
tion of the ground here. 


1The lime kiln, shown at the right in Plates V. and VI, must be held 
responsible for the total disappearance of these remains. 
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“Tt lies between two spurs of the hill, and is enclosed by a wall 
of military style, which is composed of marble blocks of different 
sizes. The seats are formed of broad stone slabs, in great part 
destroyed. The additions northwest and northeast on the outside of 
the surrounding wall probably served as foundations for flights of 
stairs, by means of which the spectators ascended to the top of the 
wall and thence gained the auditorium. 

“The northwest addition is in a fair state of preservation. To 
save material without loss of strength it is pierced by a low passage- 
way, the roof of which is made by corbelling. 

“Whether the quadrangular chamber, cut into the rock, and 
opening toward the auditorium before the east end of the main wall, 
was a side building connected with the stage must remain unsettled.” 


A. Miiller, in Die Griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer (1886), briefly 
designates the form of the theatre at Thoricus as “ utterly irregular,” 
and refers to the report of Peltz already quoted, 


‘Tue work of excavating the Theatre of Thoricus, described by Mr. 
Miller in his Preliminary Report, was suspended on the second of 
June, 1886. It was resumed in the autumn of the same year by other 
members of the American School at Athens, This supplementary 
work consisted in thoroughly excavating the temple at the west end 
of the orchestra and the orchestra floor in front of the temple, and 
in a general examination, by means of a number of shafts, of the 
various walls entering into the construction of the theatre, with refer- 
ence to their purposes and limitations. The later excavations served. 
to establish the correctiess of most of Mr. Miller’s opinions and to 
settle some questions which were before in doubt, while a few expla- 
nations that had been suggested in the absence of necessary evidence 
were found to be unsatisfactory. 


Tue Mam or Outer Wau (4 4'A’, Plate I.).—This wall is 
built of “rock-faced” or “quarry-faced” ashlar. Its construction is 
distinguished by the so-called “broken range” work. The abutting 
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joints are of irregular inclination. The bed-joints are “random” or 
“rambling,” a portion of the upper surface of a stone being often cut 
away in order to make a true bed for the stone of the next course, 
breaking joints. See the Frontispiece (Plate VII.), and Plate IL. 
Fig. 5. The backing is rubble work, the joints of which were 
very wide and were filled with mud, which in process of time has 
crumbled away at exposed surfaces. In respect to careful and 
artistic workmanship this wall is far in advance of the inner pi 
of the theatre. Examples of the same construction are found at 
Ephesus, in the fortifications built by Lysimachus ; Messene, founded 
by Epaminondas ; Eleuthera, fortified by Epaminondas ; Ocniadae 
of Acarnania, fortified by Philip ; Psophis, near Elis, conquered by 
Philip; Orchomenos in Boeotia, restored by Philip or Alexander ; 
Plataeae, restored by Alexander ; at Mazi, Corinth, and Sikyon; and 
also at Norba, Cora, Setium, and Terracina in Italy. In none of 
those walls is there a precise resemblance to the Thoricus walls ; but 
all have irregular abutting joints and a tendency, though in a much 
less degree than at Thoricus, to the use of rambling bed-joints. The 
military tower, a few rods to the west of the theatre, furnishes the 
only other known example of construction which corresponds iden- 
tically with that of the wall under discussion, though the exposed 
surfaces of the tower have suffered considerable abrasion, while the 
stones of the theatre appear unharmed. 

No exact conclusion as to age can be drawn from this kind of 
workmanship. It seems to be a transition from the polygonal to the 
quadrangular style of masonry, confined to no particular epoch. _ Its. 
motive is the effort to secure greater solidity by the use of horizontal 
courses, and at the same time to avoid waste of material, such as 
is involved in cutting all stones to the same dimensions. We can 
only say that while broken range work was employed by the Greeks 
and Italians generally before the second century 8.c., the time of its. 
most extensive use seems to have been about the fourth century, 
judging by those walls of which the builders are known with some 
certainty. 

The similarity of workmanship in the theatre wall and the military 
tower suggests that both structures were built by the same architect. 
But assuming that they are of the same age, it cannot be proved that 
the tower is a remnant of those fortifications mentioned by Xenophon 
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(Hellen. i. 2, 1) as having been built by the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Attempts, therefore, to fix the date of the theatre by 
that allusion in the Hellenica depend upon a defective chain of 
evidence. 

The passage through the west abutment is built with the skill 
which is characteristic of the general work of the main wall, and the 
converging sides of the stones which form the arch are trimmed 
accurately to form a smooth surface. ‘This interior finish, as well as 
the height of the passage, forbids the conjecture that it was designed 
merely as a culvert. A plain lintel might have terminated it, but 
greater sustaining power was secured, and at the same time the com- 
paratively slender buttress, built against but not bonded to the main 
wall, was strengthened, by adopting the common device of extending 
successive courses of masonry toward each other until the space was 
covered at the desired height. The expensive and unstable voussoir 
arch was discarded here, as it was in all Greek masonry, not sub- 
terranean, which is known to us. 


‘Tue Inner Watt, BBB" (see also Plate V.), discovered by Mr. 
Miller, is made of thin, unhewn slabs laid evenly in clay. Its con- 
struction is the same as that of the retaining wall CC, and cannot 
be said to characterize any particular time or race. 

This wall marks the limits of the original theatre, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by means of the outer wall. This proposition, aside 
from the impossibility of finding a motive for reducing the original 
dimensions, is established by the following considerations : — 

rst. If the theatre had been contracted to a shorter radius, there 
would have been no need of an inside wall unless the outer one had 
been demolished. 

2d. It is not credible that, if the outer wall were to be rejected, the 
architect would have allowed so much good material for a new struc- 
ture to go to waste. 

3d. At the west end, where the main wall meets the inner wall at B, 
no traces have been found of an original continuation of the main wall 
inside. 


‘Tue OrcHesrra.— No vestiges of a stage structure have been 
brought to light. The long, straight wall (marked CC in the diagram) 
was merely for the purpose of retaining the artificial mass of earth 
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forming the orchestra floor, which on its outer side was raised sixteen 
feet above the natural slope of the hill. Below the wall was found 
a stone block containing a square hole four inches wide and six inches 
deep. (Plate II. Fig. 6.) This looks like a socket of some kind, 
and may have been part of a temporary scene-frame, or of an ordinary 
railing along the edge of the retaining wall. ‘The floor of the orchestra 
was formed of red earth well beaten down. 

It seems easy to believe that this orchestra was intended for the 
production of Dionysiac choruses and for other festal celebrations 
which needed only a dancing floor. ‘The absence, however, of 
foundations for a stage building in this theatre cannot safely be 
adduced as negative evidence in favor of the theory of Hépken 
and Déorpfeld, that actors and chorus in dramatic representations 
performed on the same floor. For the inference is reasonable that 
the rustic community of Thoricus, standing alone among their fellow- 
Greeks in the open violation of almost every law of architecture in 
the construction of their theatre, could have had little appreciation of 
the conventional niceties and sobriety of the Greek drama, and hence 
made no arrangements for its production. 


‘THe TEMPLE. — At the west end of the orchestra and lying parallel 
with the parodos wall are found the ruined foundations of a small 
temple, A. (See also Plate II. Fig. 3.) At its west end the stylobate 
is cut in the native rock. The entrance was at the east end, where 
the lowest of the three steps is é# sifu. In the northwest corner, 
on a level with the stylobate, a pavement is preserved, formed of 
pebbles set in mortar. Portions of the cella wall, nearly five feet in 
height, are still standing on the north and west sides. It is com- 
posed of roughly dressed blocks of the inferior white marble found 

in this locality, and in the details of its construction it exactly resembles 

the outer wall of the theatre. Parts of the marble cornice and a 
section of a marble architrave, all Ionic and roughly dressed, were 
discovered near these foundations (see Plate II. Fig. 2), together 
with numerous pieces of tiling and antefixae of terra cotta. The 
outlines of the antefixae are moulded in the form of the honeysuckle, 
and the same pattern is painted on their outer surface. 

The position of the cella wall and the character of the architectural 
fragments show that this was an [onic temple ‘7 anéis. Nothing what- 


E. 
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ever was found on the orchestra floor which could have come from 
the temple, except a thumb of life size in Pentelic marble. 

In a joint of the cella wall was found a bronze coin of Athens. 
If, as seems probable, it was deposited there during the construction 
of the wall, an important clue is thus furnished for determining the 
date of the edifice. Bronze coins were first struck at Athens in the 
archonship of Kallias (406 p.c.), but these were soon demonetized, 
probably in 394 B.c. In 3g0-322 B.c. bronze money began for the 
first time to be reissued in larger quantities.!_ The latter period cor- 
responds with the conjectured age of the main wall of the theatre 
(page 28), to which time also belongs the only inscription discovered 
by the excavations, AIONY QI, on the head of a broken stele. (See 
Plate IT. Fig. 8.) 


‘THe Rock CHampeEr. — (See Plates III. and IV.) It is not pos- 
sible to prove that this rectangular cut in the natural rock served any 
purpose connected with the performances of the theatre. On the 
contrary, the magnitude of the labor involved in hewing out the solid 
rock so as to form a smooth wall fifty feet long and ten feet high 
—a work out of all proportion to the general character of the theatre 
proper —opposes such a theory. The remains of another “chamber” 
of the same kind are seen at the base of the military tower. Both 
resemble the artificial workings in the rock city at Athens. 


‘THEORIES AS TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE THEATRE. — As one 
approaches the theatre from Laurium, the spot is seen, at some 
distance up the valley on the left, where, in the early part of this 
century, the British Society of Dilettanti excavated a Doric stoa, 
Here, half buried in alluvium, are numerous unfinished drums ; these 
are without flutings, except in the case of those which formed the top 
cr bottom of a column, where the flutings are merely begun as guide 
marks. Not far from the stoa, on two low foot-hills, rade remains of 
an ancient civilization are visible, — roughly hewn stone blocks, and 
traces of a circular wall of upright slabs. Directly from the plain at 
this point rises on the northeast a conical hill, the west slope of 
which is covered with a confusion of walls, mostly of rude and weak 
construction. ‘The southern siope is thickly strewn with chips of white 


1 Head, /istoria Numorum, page 315. 
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marble which partially hide numerous graves and a plain sarcophagus. 
In this desolate field, at the lower edge of the hillside, stand the well- 
built walls of the theatre and of the watch tower. 

‘The sense of this ancient community’s poverty of taste and re- 
sources, which impresses the visitor when viewing the ruins in the 
plain and the crude work of walls and graves on the hillside, is now 
only deepened by an investigation of the theatre and the irregular 
and mean workmanship of its interior. The cavea is provided 
with but two stairways, and these are narrow and misshapen. The 
seats and the parodos walls are made of unhewn slabs. The original 
configuration of the hillside has not been so modified as to allow 
the usual curves in the lines of seats or to make symmetrical 
terminations in the ends of the rear walls. In the later enlargement 
the old seats were unchanged, and stone chips instead of masonry 
were used as foundations for the new seats in the extension. The 
temple is coarsely finished, and the art remains are very scanty ; these 
consist —besides the stele, the architectural fragments, and the thumb 
already mentioned —of a lion’s claw in marble and a few potsherds of 
fine workmanship. 

Under these circumstances it seems reasonable to attribute the ir- 
regularities in the construction of the theatre to the want of means or 
want of taste under which the remote rural deme of Thoricus labored. 
The people, desiring to celebrate their vintage festivals in the usual 
way, selected this natural hollow, at the bottom of which a good 
deal of filling in was required in order to make a suitable floor 
for the performance of choruses and buffoons. A retaining wall was 
built of flat, unhewn stones laid in mud mortar, — the prevailing con- 
struction of the walls in other parts of the hill. ‘The least possible 
work was devoted to correcting irregularities in the natural shape of 
the hill in making the auditorium. Tiers of seats were made to rise 
one above another, and some digging and filling in must have been 
necessary that a rough symmetry might be secured in the succession 
of parallel lines. But the striking of a true circle was not thought of. 
The middle section of seats shows almost no curvature, and the two 
flights of steps which bound it are nearly parallel. 

The two end sections were formed in sharp curves, so as to bring 
the spectators at those points into the most favorable position for 
viewing the orchestra. At the rear a supporting wall was built, fol- 
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lowing the line of the topmost seats. At the west end this wall 
terminated in some coarse slab work. At the east, an ancient per- 
pendicular cut in the solid ledge relieved the builders of considerable 
labor, and they so arranged the seats that by finishing them in a 
line with its face they had ready-made the second parodos wall. It 
thus happened that the curve described by the original rear wall took 
the form of a sickle, the sharpest part of the curve being at the west 
end. 

At some later time the theatre was enlarged. The existing audi- 
torium was untouched, the plan calling not for reconstruction, but 
merely for extension. The new tiers were carried up at the same in- 
clination with the old (Plate II. Figs. 4 and 7), set in a bed of small 
stones,‘ and retained by a high wall. On the construction of this 
wall much care and labor were spent; but in running his lines the 
architect was governed solely by the situation of the old theatre as 
he found it. Hence the inside and outside walls of the cavea are 
parallel for the greater part of their course, and the peculiar shape of 
the latter is largely due to the same causes which gave the inside wall 
its irregular form. 

The extremities were finished in an independent and utterly un- 
conventional way. At the eastern end the builder brought the wall 
around in a sharp curve so as to form a continuation of the old paro- 
dos wall along the edge of the rock chamber. At the west end he 
was obliged, for some reason, to stop his work abruptly, and, being 
trammelled by no inconvenient laws of symmetry, he simply closed up 
the space by bending the wall nearly at a right angle so as to meet 
the old wall. The new theatre, therefore, was mutilated of part of its 
rear western section. 

‘The auditorium thus increased needed additional means of ingress 
and egress, the cornice of the rear wall being sdme fifteen feet above 
the ground. Hence two inclined planes were constructed, V and Z, 
leading to the topmost row of seats. That on the west side crosses a 
depression between the ledges of the hill, is pierced by the “Tiryns 
Arch,” and.continues along an elevated terrace for some distance to 


1 The soil which covered the seats and orchestra was mixed with stone chips, 
which made the work of pick and mattock unusually difficult. Between the two 
rear walls these small stones form a solid mass. 
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the west. (See Plate II. Fig. 1.) As the people approached the 
west end of the theatre from their homes in the plain, some entered 
by the west parodos ; others, whose places were so assigned, ascended 
by the special terrace and viaduct Y'Y; while those who were to use 
the other rear entrance took the path which skirted the wall, passed 
under the arch, and so, with little extra effort, found their seats. The 
formation of the steep, rocky hillside, the raised walk at the west end, 
and the situation of the necropolis at the rear made no other approach 
possible. As the tide of theatre-goers always came from the west 
and went no farther than the second abutment or inclined plane Z, 
this abutment was not provided with a passage-way underneath, 


Note.—This fragment was found by the writer within the theatre. It is 
apparently a portion of an unguent vase. It is about three inches high, The 
decoration is in glazed black upon a brown ground. The front bears the lower 
portion of three figures, all clad in the himation or, possibly, in the chiton and 
chlamys, and advancing in the same direction. ‘The vine-branches pendent before 
cach figure indicate a Dionysiac subject. ‘The back bears no figures. 
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ON 


GREEK VERSIFICATION IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


——ooteieo— 


In the following pages will be found a collection of examples 
arranged to illustrate the technical part of Greek: versification, as 
shown in the metrical inscriptions of the Hellenic period. It was 
my hope, by getting together the extant material of this kind, to 
enable this inscriptional poetry to be fully utilized in questions 
relating to the history of versification, to the text-criticism of 
Greek poets in certain small details, and to Greek pronunciation. 

‘The aid to be derived from this source is, for several reasons, less 
than we could wish. One reason is the paucity of material from the 
earlier period. The great mass of the epitaphs and dedications with 
which we shall have to do are from stones of the fourth, third, and 
second centuries before our era. Of course, even these are worth 
observing, as possessing an authenticity beyond that of our oldest 
manuscripts. But we could well afford to give up a good many of 
them for a few more brief distichs of Theognis’s time or of Sophocles’s 
time. 

Another thing is the wide diversity in the quality of the epigrams. 
They are the compositions of hundreds of men, of all conceivable 
degrees of culture. From exquisitely turned bits of verse, they range 
all the way to the absurdest doggerel. Of course, mistakes and 
crudities are themselves instructive in a way. But if we undertake 
to apply inscriptional verses as a norm to literary compositions, we 
must consider the character of the work, and beware of using that as 
a model which should only serve as a warning. 

Instances of clumsy epigrams are Kaibel, n. 26, 48, 96. Here, as 
often, mere ignorance and helplessness were the factors. But a 
frequent source of muddlement was the tinkering of old epigrams to 
adapt them to new uses. For instance, new names might be sub- 
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stituted for the old, as in n. 1136 (see p. 45) and n. Lyi (see 
p- 47). Or insertions were made. Thus the good people who had 
Kaibel’s n. 60 cut, not content with the pentameter 


cidpwv Kat xpnor} macav Exovo" aperijv, 


and desiring a more specific commendation of the deceased, made 
it read 

oddpov Kat xpyor}y Kal épydris wacav txovea dperijv- 
Other examples hereafter (p. 46). Herwerden has pointed out a 
less clumsy but hardly less certain case of adaptation in the epitaph 
me 53% . 2 . 

08 oxdus éorl yovarxi écOdiyv Kat oddpova iver 

Thy abriy Soxipws, 7008" Eruxey Trvxépa : 


a sentiment of puzzling ineptitude, until we realize that the too con- 
scientious relatives of the dead lady had put éo@Ajv in the place of 
an original adijv. One epigram of Simonides has been travestied 
in the beginning of n. 768, and another still worse maltreated in the 
opening verse of n, xxv1, in which the Simonidean distich (fr. roo Bgk. 
= AP. vii, 253), 


di 7d Kadds Ovipoxey dperfs pépos ert weyorov, 
piv ex mdvrov rote’ dméverpe TSxn, 


appears in this extraordinary conflation : 
ei 7d xads éore Baveiy Képot ror’ dréverpe Téxn. 


In fact this whole epitaph seems to consist of reminiscences, 
patched together without regard for sense or metre." On the last 
verse, see Pp. 47. 

Of course these are extreme cases. The bulk of the epigrams 
with which we shall have to deal are the work of intelligent persons : 
most are sufficiently correct -in language and versification; the 
minority have small infelicities of one sort or another. Of metrical 
eccentricities the most frequent cause is the necessity of introducing 
proper names unsuited to the metre.’ 


1 It is interesting to observe the various devices, legitimate and illegitimate, 
by which this difficulty of proper names was met. A recalcitrant feminine name 
like Xapearpdrn could be subdued by putting it before a vowel : see the examples 
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This, then, is the second trouble —the unskilful composition of 
many of the epigrams. Errors of transmission constitute a third 
difficulty. For even inscriptions are not absolutely authentic. Be- 
tween us and the author of an epigram on an Attic stele there do 
not stand, it is true, a dozen blundering copyists; but there does 
stand the stonecutter. Now the Greek stonecutter was a very dread- 
ful fellow. He chipped recklessly ahead ; if he left out a letter or 
cut a wrong one he seldom tried to correct it; he transposed the 
words ; he misread his copy, or deliberately tinkered it. Thus he 
cut SETIMQ for o° re ry (n. 48), AEPETHE for 8 dperfs (n. 
56), erapor éxrépioar for grapou xrépuca (n. 183); by inserting a redun- 
dant re in 

Euviv "AOavodépov re Kal "Acwmoddpou r68e pépyor 

(n.xcv) he made an already faulty verse atrocious. A luculent case is 
inn. 58a RM. The copy had HAE@ANEN, which was meant to be 
98° aver, but the graver took it as 7 Oaveiv, without reading the 
context ; so he undertook to improve the spelling of the infinitive 
(it was just at that time when El was beginning to replace E in such 
words), and cut HAE@ANEIN. On astill worse muddle, in n. 96, 
see the foot-note on p. 128. 

A singular case is that of the paean of Isyllus (n. xcviy). The 
shape in which it stands on the stone cannot be exactly the shape in 
which it was composed. The aberrations will be pointed out on 
p. 192: the original in three cases is certain, in another doubtful. 
Now the noteworthy thing is that these do not look like stonecutters’ 
blunders. Not only is a certain semblance of sense everywhere pre- 
served, but —what is more remarkable — the Ionic metre is nowhere 


on pp. 117, 118. A similar masculine in -as or -ns could be put in the vocative, as 
Eidia obx, 38 (cp. 65), or the genitive (see examples on pp. 116-118). Or an un- 
contracted form could be used, as Anuopdwy, 86; or, on the other hand, contrac- 
tion or synizesis be resorted to: Tiv8lav, 26: compare the examples on p. 104. 
Sometimes an archaic form helped out; so Zevoxpdrys appears as Hewoxpdrns, 
768 a pref.; and Aauacaydpas as Aapacowydpas, 234. A more desperate case 
like %rparefa (205) induced neglect of position; see p. 79. Finally, the name 
is not unfrequently forced in, with absolute violation of natural quantity: Nucias, 
*AGavodispov; see p. 75. A more circumspect poet chose another metre — iambic 
trimeter, or some combination: on this see p. 44. The device of dividing a proper 
name between two verses (Simonides, frag. 131 Bgk.) is not found in our inscrip- 
tions, but occurs in the later epigram, Kaibel n. 805 a add. = CIG. 5974. 
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violated. I cannot help suspecting that between the poet and the 
graver stood a third person—the decipherer, perhaps, of an ill- 
written manuscript — some one who knew his rhythms, but paid little 
attention to the context of what he was transcribing.' 

These examples will serve to show the nature of the uncertainties 
which beset us, and which, after all, must not be imagined as greater 
than they really are? 

My plan was to include in the examination all known metrical 
inscriptions of the Hellenic epoch— that is, down to the middle of 
the second century before our era. Of course it was often hard to 
draw the line, and it is impossible that I should not have made some 
mistakes. Where more decisive indicia were lacking, I made it a 
rule to take in inscriptions which had « adscript in final syllables and 
were free from traces of itacism# 


1 This person seems to have put 768¢ for robe and atfwy for aigov; the sug- 
gestion accordingly obtrudes itself that he was transcribing from a fifth-century 
manuscript. But I forbear to press conjecture further. 

21 am moved to lay the more stress on these uncertainties because a distin- 
guished scholar, Hermann Usener, in his just published tract Aligriechischer 
Versbau (Bonn, 1887), has put a number of halting inscriptional verses to a use 
which seems to me exceedingly questionable. He sees in them survivals of older 
and freer forms of the hexameter, — antiquities, therefore, not negligences. As 
proof, for instance, of original independence of the two verse-halves (with syllaba 
anceps and free anacrusis) he cites the following : 


Storiaeds 12 avéBncev Kérdavos trep, iN? “AmoMrov (= CXLI). 
orl paydpas 4 avéOn]cer Avds yravgdmide Govpne 738)- 
Avwyérn{s] avébneer Aicoxsrov bds Kep|a)Ajo|s) 760). 


Evvby ’APavoddpou re al Acwrodépou réBe Fépyoy xcv). 
vtiue Gud Tluplp)edda bs od nl Joraro petryew (=cxuy). 


sos. TéBe ofjua whrnp éeOnee Oavdyre 229 RM). 


Now I am in substantial agreement with Usener’s view of the early history of the 
hexameter, and should gladly welcome any inscriptional confirmation of that view. 
But it is impossible to assign any such significance to examples like these, 
where half the irregularities depend simply on the presence of a redundant 
-» or re, and all can be paralleled by similar enormities in other parts of the 
verse. Nor should we expect in the sixth and fifth centuries to find survivals of 
‘our supposed older type of verse. The development of the hexameter was com- 
plete long before Solon’s time; the archaic period lay further back. 

There were cases where a rational decision seemed impossible. So with 
n, 228a and b in Kaibel’s addenda (published by Wood only in minuscules). 
‘These T deemed it safest to omit. 
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Much of my material lay ready to hand in the collections of 
Kaibel: Zpigrammata Gracca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), 
and a supplementary article in the Rheinisches Museum, vol. xxxiv 
(1879), pp- 181 fig. It remained to select from these the inscrip- 
tions which came within the above epoch, to compare subsequent 
publications of the same inscriptions where such existed, and to add 
such other inscriptions as I could find. 

Kaibel’s inscriptions are cited by his own numbers, RI signifying 
the article in the Rheinisches Museum. The rest I have arranged 
separately, and cite by Roman numerals. The age of the inscrip- 
tions is indicated in the citations by small Roman numerals (iii-ii), 
which signify centuries before the Christian era.’ 

An enumeration of all the inscriptions employed, together with 
the text of those not in Kaibel’s book, will be found in the Appendix, 
pp. 161 fig. 


METRES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Nearly all our metrical inscriptions are epitaphs, dedications, or 
artists’ signatures, and, for reasons which I need not detail, the great 
mass are composed either in hexameters or in elegiac verse. We 
count in our collection 117 inscriptions in hexameters only, and 229 
in elegiacs ; whereby we leave out of account all those (marked in 
the list dacé,) which from their fragmentary condition are indeter- 
minate, but count separately those artists’ inscriptions which, though 
standing in connexion with others, yet form a separate epigram. 

If we omit a few inscriptions, of which either the subject-matter 
or the age cannot be determined,’ the remainder can be thus 
arranged : 


} These definitions of time are sometimes conjectural, and meant to be only 
approximate. 

2 Three elegiac fragments which may be either dedications or epitaphs ; five 
inscriptions in Cypriote characters, and three second-hand inscriptions in the 
Delian inventory (CXL, CXLI, CXL). 
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Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 


Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 20 35 ut 
“ Eleg. 24. 31 3 
Centuries IV-IT . . Hex. a 14 9 
Eleg. 108 56 3 


From which we see two things: first, that the preference for the 
clegiac form over the pure hexameter increased as time went on; 
arid, secondly, that the proportions of elegiacs is a little — but only 
a little — larger in the sepulchral than in the dedicatory inscriptions. 

‘These figures will, however, look differently if we throw out, as 
perhaps we ought, all hexameter inscriptions of one verse, since in 
an epigram of that extent the poet had virtually no choice. ‘The 
artists’ inscriptions, let me observe, which make up most of the third 
column, are almost entirely monostichs. With this change our table 
would be 


Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 


Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 7 19 ° 
Eleg. 24 3I 3 
Centuries IV-I . . Hex. 19 12 5 
Eleg. 108 56 3 


Whence we see that a part of the difference between earlier and later 
times. may be ascribed to the greater proportion of very brief epi- 
grams in the earlier period. 


It is by no means a matter of course, in inscriptional elegiacs, that 
hexameter and ‘pentameter’ shall follow each other in regular alter- 
nation. We find the following departures from this rule,! many of 
them in epigrams otherwise well constructed” 


2 hex. + pent. Four cases: xxxi (Att. iv), 23 (Att. iv; two 
verses are unmetrical), 52 (Att. iv), 66 (Att. Mac.). 

3 hex. + pent. Six cases: 844 (Att. iv), 850 (Att. iv-iii), xxiv 
part (Att. iv-iii), 84a RM (Att. iii), 67 (Att. iv-ii), crx (Olymp. 
Sparta iv). 


11 do not, of course, here or elsewhere, count cases where two separate epi- 
grams stand together on one stone. For instance 750, where a dedicatory distich 
is followed by a hexameter of the artist. Other cases, 8, X, 489, CX, LXXXIII, 759, 
1098 RM, 751, Xxv1, 81, XXXVI, 783. 

2 Compare the epigram in Aristot. Mirabil. 133. 
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Hex. + 3 pent. One case: txxm (Cypr. Mac.; one verse un- 
tmetrical). 

2 hex. + 3 pent. One case: 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

Hex. + pent. + hex. Two cases: 75 (Att. iv-iii), xxxiv (Att. 
Mac.). Also 34 according to Kaibel, but this is wrong. 

Hex. + pent. +2 hex. Three cases: go (Att. iv), 490 (Theb. 
Mac.), cxu (Theb. Mac.) not certain. 

Hex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: xcvil, (Epid. iii). 

Hex. + 2 pent. + hex, Two cases: xxv (Att, iv), 785 (Cnid. ii). 

2 hex. + pent. + hex. One case: xxiv part (Att. iv-iii). 

2 hex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

3 hex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: 95 (Att. iii). 


Especially abnormal are the following two cases.— 768 (Xanthus 
iv) has two hexameters followed by two pentameters, then two regular 
distichs, and lastly four hexameters. —The incantation-formula 1136 
(Att. iii-ii) consists, as cut on the tablet, of 3 hexameters, followed 
by a pentameter (Seopots dpyadelos oly 0 “Exdétye xOoviac) and a half- 
verse (kal "Epuéow #AGudvais) standing by itself. But Kaibel is right 
in taking the words ov @ ‘Exdrqs xOoviae Kal "Epuréow #dcGedvats 
together as a hexameter. The original is evidently muddled ; prob- 
ably it was all in hexameters, and the complement of the half-verse 
Seopots apyadetors has fallen out. 

As stragglers of the dactylic class we may enumerate four cases in 
which a pentameter stands alone :1 


raBdvar DAG Xappwdlda Sexdralv], cxxtx (Posidonia vi), 
Evppwr e€eroina’ obx adas Udpuos, 759 (Att. v), 
[v]ids HarpoxAéos AaiSados eipydoaro, Lxxxtt (Ephesos iv), 
eit 8% Uavoaria 706 kararvyordrov, 1131 (lamp, v) ; 
and two epitaphs which consist of a dactylic penthemimeres only, 
and are perhaps reminiscences of poetry rather than poetry :* 
"BydjAov 768¢ capa, XLIV (Aegina vi), 
[Mav ]Spordnov 763e capa, xcutt (Corinth vi). 


None of these are included in the tabulations on p. 42. 


1 Cp. the epigram of Phormis in Paus. v, 27, 2. 
2Cp. Aniénns rd5¢ ofa, Aristot. Mirabil. 131, 
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Of non-dactylic metres the least rare is the iambic trimeter. 
‘Twenty epigrams are composed in it, as follows :* 


Lpitaphs. Dedications. Artists inser. Others. 


Centuries VILV . . . 2 I 5 4 
Centuries IV-II . . . 4 2 - 1 
Uncertain (Cypriote) . = 1 - - 


Their brevity is noteworthy: thirteen of the twenty are monostichs, 
and only three (all late) exceed two verses. —The verse, from its 
nature and associations, had less dignity: it would do for a short 
inscription of a lighter character, a gift-epigram or an artist’s signa- 
ture, but was seldom chosen for graver monumental uses. A long 
epitaph in iambic trimeter (like 246 and 258) was not possible before 
the Macedonian epoch. Perhaps the oldest trimeter inscriptions are 
the epitaph of Amorgos Lv1, and the Spartan inscription c, both bu- 
strophedon. The oldest Attic inscription of this form is the epitaph 
of Mupivy, 11: here the metre was chosen with regard to the form of 
the name, as also in 246 (‘AoxAymiddoros), and 751 (KpnoiAas). 


‘This repugnance to the trimeter for epitaphs led in three cases to 
the adoption of a distich of mixed form: 


Hexameter + iambic trimeter, 211 (2 distichs) and cxvm (3 distichs) ; 
Dactylo-trochaic heptameter + elegiac pentameter, 187 (2 distichs). 


‘The object in each of these was the introduction of a proper name 
containng —v—; KAarogdv (where, however, KAeroddov was 
possible ; see p. ror), Aapdrizos, Ei@iSupos. All are of the Mace- 
donian period. 

More extraordinary combinations are the following. — ‘The maker 
of 48 sandwiched a single iambic dimeter hypercatalectic among his 
five hexameters, simpiy to bring in the name ‘Inzoorpdry.— The 
epitaph 79 consists of two hexameters and two trochaic tetrameters, 
without visible reason, — In cxxvu, an Orphic gold tablet of Sybaris, 
we have three hexameters + two doggerel verses containing iambic 
reminiscences, -+- 1 hexameter.— In cxiiv, an ancient Thessalian 


1 Of Cent. VI-V: 11, Lv1. —746.—1098a RM (part), 751 (part), 762, 1099, 
CXXXV.— 1097, C, 1130, CXXXIV. Of Cent. IV-II: 93, 210, 246, 258.— 783, cxI- 
—xxxvT (part). Cypriote cxxxvn. 
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epitaph, one hexameter is followed by eight words with distinct poetic 
coloring, but without definable metre. 


In trochaic tetrameters are composed three epigrams: 783 (part), 
790, XCvth ; all of Macedonian time. 

In 1133 we have iambic trimeters catalectic, in 1132 catalectic 
iambic tetrameters, in Cxxxvi a verse consisting of two catalectic 
trochaic dimeters (@uArds yu 7s Kadas d Kédé d roux/da). All three 
are vase-inscriptions. 

There remain three inscriptions in lyric measures: these are the 
paean of Isyllus xcvu, (Epidaurus iii) in ionics, the short anapaestic 
dedication of Dodona, 775a RM, and the inscription on Hiero’s 
helmet 745, in three logaoedic verses! (according to Réhl, the last 
two form a hexameter). 


Il. 


UNMETRICAL VERSES. 


1.— HEXAMETERS WITH TOO MANY FEET. 


(a) Seven feet. 
yaipere of rapudvres, eyed 88 "Avturrdrijs tds "ArdpBov, 22 (Att. v). 
xaipere 8 of mapidvres, e[y]d 88 Aurdy warpida evOdde Keipar, 23 

(Att. iv). 
ot8a 88 coi dre Kat Kard ys, elmep xpyorots yépas éoriv, 48 (Att. iii). 
gudodvra dvripudotoa roy av8pa *Orijoyoy hoa Kpariorn, 79 (Att. 

iv-ii). 

Sijow eyo Swotkrcar Kal? K]rijpara Kat péya Ki8os, 1136 (Att. iti-if). 

In the last case the trouble seems to lie in the substitution of 
SwotkAeay for some other name, like Mupra, to which the formula was 
originally adapted. 

(3) Eight feet. 

xpdrm cor tat, rérOn, Tapa TLepoepsvm UWdovravt re xeivrar, 48 


(Att. iii). 


1 Compare the logaoedic dedicatory inscription of Echembrotus at. Thebes, 
Paus. x, 7, © (Bergk Poet. Lyr- iii, p. 203). 
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2, — INTERPOLATIONS IN HEXAMETERS. 


Evvdv ’ABavoBdpou Te Kat Acwroddpov 7é8e Fépyor, xcv (Olymp. Arg. 
v) : te is redundant. 

Befidv e[vv]oias Set teva wepvdaypévoy eb pdda mdvra, CXXVI 
(Sybaris ii) : 32 twa superfluous. 

eyo jpt "Aptotoxpérys xd ev eoracay Kaciyvyrol, LXXVI 
(Cypriote) : ys is added. 

pewvapevor edpepyectas tds war eb more egpeéa, same. Either rat 
or ed is interpolated. 

Nuxias pe dveOnxer "Ardddovt vids Opacvpr/deos, 778 (Calymna iv— 
ii) : vids is interpolated (Herwerden). Dittenberger, “AzoAAor vids. 


Probable also is the interpolation of yéov in the Cypriote inscrip- 
tion Lxxvil: see Appendix, p. 187. 


3-— OTHER UNRuyTHMICAL HEXAMETERS. 


[- ©] ov pw adv Oy]xe Moredam gévfaxre], exxxvm (Corinth vi). 
[—— pf avé]Onee [More ]8ar ¢[dvaxre], xct (Corinth vi). 


Both should read Moredéeon. 

In xxvi (Att. iv), the atrocious epitaph spoken of above (p. 38), 
occur several unrhythmical verses ; the first being a conflation of a 
hexameter and a pentameter. See Appendix. 

A halting hexameter, lacking two syllables, in the first and second 
feet, appears to be in the Cypriote inscription rxxvn, if Deecke has 
rightly reconstructed this. 

Irregular quantity of single syllables will be treated in section VI. 


4.— UNMETRICAL PENTAMETERS. 


Save «]péry radi xaprLouéry, 2292 RM (Erythrae vi). Rohl 
would complete the first half by transposing pajrnp from the pre- 
ceding verse. . 

*Apxeorpdryy dvSpt wolewordrqy, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 

S¥orpopos od8E gidrovs yovéas émiddy, 23 (Att. iv). The stonecutter 
omitted xal before yoréas. 

cddpov Kal xpnorly Kal epydres wacav Exovoa aperfv, 60 (Att. 
iv-ii). “The spaced words are an interpolation. 
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yijpar Kat ppovrid. ebceBlas e&vexa, xxvt (Att. iv). The first words 
should read gpovr/8: xai yijpat. 

["O}vaco[s ‘Ov]éclav]ros prfrw sidpevos, xxut (Cypr. Mac). A 
pentameter with an anacrusis! The restoration seems certain, from 
the accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters. 

The second verse of cxxit (Pharsalos v), in Lolling’s restoration, 
appears as a hybrid hexameter-pentameter : 


[—v yoléoa ar’ dvipus drero dy dyabés. 
But this is very uncertain. 
5. —Unmerrican Iampic TRIMETERS. 
Anpatvérgs cud priwa ris Mapoydpew, Lv (Amorgos vi). 
The original was adapted to another name, like Avowvos. 
Xépys Boxe Biwdolwvt pe, CXXXIV (vase v). 


Insert Sdpov after Zuxe. 


wl. 


STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAMETER. 
A,— CAESURAS. 


1. —CAESURA OF THE THIRD Foor. 


In thirteen verses the usual gap between the two verse-halves is 
bridged over by a long word reaching to the middle of the fourth 
foot : 


[co —U] tov BdOvpdxov Navowwrpdrov eli, rv (Att. vi). 

EvOvpos Aoxpds "ActuwAéos tpis OMpm évixwy, 9402 RM 
(Olymp. Samos v). : 

rv piv adeadgiv Anixpdrns rv Topylov tox, 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv). 
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os dperijs, NexomroAle]um, xpdvos obrore A[v]oe, 61 (Att. iv-iii). 
dyyddar Aaxedarpoviors edérra 75 Geiov, cvs (Epid. iii). 

[némrov] & cut Bbavopéda, watpis 88 Néwvos, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
Acivopéveos 8 Kacryvyry, Bpdgov 8 droxos pyr], Liv (Del. 

Nax. vi). 

wo — df xapedperfos — UU —u], 936a RM (Lac. v). 
ois 8 dperis cal coppoodyys prnpetor draow, 59 (Att. iv-i 
rods 88 rpdérous Kat cog poosyay ay exouer hyets, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
ebvopiay te Kal eipdvayv Kat mrodrov dpeppy, XCVIly (Epid. iii). 
airip éuot yévos otpdviov: 768 8 tore Kad abrof, 1037 (Petil. ii). 


peprapevar ebpepyeolas tds wat eb more eepea, LXxvI (Cypriote). 


Réhl’s restoration of xtv (Aegina v) gives [ZJoraces, but it is 
possible to make [ZJorases. In the Cypriote inscription Lxxvin, 
Neubauer reads Febiyw2Anegérys, and says that the two words are 
united by crasis ; but “even if the words were certain, it would be 


better to assume aphaeresis. See furthermore P. 77- 


Of 656 verses in which the third-foot caesura is discernible, 397 
have the penthemimeral or ‘ masculine’ caesura, and 259 the trochaic 
or ‘feminine.’ The proportion of masculine caesuras is a little more 
than 3 to 2. If, however, we separate the earlier from the later 
inscriptions, we shall see that the preponderance of the masculine 
caesura is altogether-a matter of the later period. (I throw out six 
verses in Cypriote characters and three indeterminate second-hand 
inscriptions.) 

Cent. VI-V . . . Mase. 60. Fem. 65. — Ratio 100: 109. 
Cent. IV-Il. . . Mase. 331. Fem. 19, Ratio 100: 58. 


The proportion in the first line is entirely normal, but that in the 
second line is almost startling, when we reflect that in the hexameter 
of literature the feminine caesura has almost everywhere a marked 
predominance. 

The following statistics are here in point. For a part of them I 
am indebted to Seymour (Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, vol. xvi, p. 33) the rest are from my own enumera- 
tions. 
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HEXAMETERS. ELEGIACS. 

Meo moor 
Homer, average of six books, 100: 131 ‘Tyrtaeus, 73 distichs . . . 100: 192 
Hesiod, Erga, and Theog., Mimnermus, 43 dist... . 100: 153 
4oow. . . 4. + . '00r190 Solon, 105 dist... . . . 1003133 
Hom, Hymns, i, ii, vii. . 100: 120 Theognis, 350 dist... .. roo: 154 
Cyclic poets, 200 vv... . 100:106 —_Xenophanes, 31 dist... 100: 82 
Panyassis, so vv. . . . . 100:56  Simonides, epigrams approved 
Antimachus, 50 vv... . 100: 79 by Bergk 2. 6. « 100: 143 
Aratus . 100:100 Ton, 20 dist... 100: 54 
‘Theocritus, bucolic and pop- Plato, epigrams approve by 
ular poems! . . . . . 100: 104 Bergk . . . + + + 100: 330 
‘Theocritus, 5 epic and court Callimachus, epigrams ap- 
pieces? . + 100: 281 proved by Schneider . . 100: 366 


Callimachus, ist 4 hymns . 100: 2798 
Apoll. Rhod., B 1-600. . 100: 188 
Nicander, Ther., 600 vv... 100: 217 


This brings the case pretty clearly before us. At first there was 
a distinct, but not excessive, predilection for the trochaic caesura. 
Then this preference diminished a little. Thence we discern two 
divergent tendencies. With one set of poets the feminine caesura 
came again into vogue. They swung back to the Homeric point, 
and went far beyond it. This fashion prevailed at the Alexandrian 
court, where he was the best poet who could put the most trochaic 
endings into the third foot. The: other, less numerous, group kept 
on in the old direction, cultivating the penthemimeres more and 
more. If we may accept the evidence of very scant remains, Pan- 
yassis and Antimachvs, Xenophanes and Ton belong here. At any 
rate, there can be no doubt about Aratus, whose usage contrasts 
strongly with that of his contemporary Callimachus. Theocritus has 
two styles, as the table shows. In his folk-poetry he uses the mas- 
culine caesura about half the time; in his court compositions he 
outdoes Callimachus in avoiding it. It is clear how the matter looked 
to him. The masculine caesura had a familiar, every-day air; the 
trochaic a loftier ring. 


1 Eight strictly bucolic pieces (i, iii iv, v, vi, viii, ix, xi) with an average ratio 
of 100: 96; five popular scenes (ii, vii, x, xiv, xv) showing 100: 115. 

2 Nts. xiii, xxii, xxiv, xvi, xvii, 

3 The hymn to Delos, taken by itself, has 100: 542! 
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In this light, the usage of the inscriptions appears less surprising. 
‘They belong with this more popular vein of poetry. The unliterary 
poets — the occasional versifiers — of the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies preferred distinctly the penthemimeral form of the hexameter, 
following a fashion which has left a few, but only a few, traces of 
itself in our existing literature.? . 

It is further to be noted that the proportion of feminine caesuras 
is larger in elegiac verse than in pure hexameters. The above table 
shows that this is true in literature. In inscriptions the case is 
thus : 


HEXAMETERS. IACS. 

mM. oo mM. B 
VV... 28 36 VV. . 27 29 
I-H. 2. ng 35 IV-Il . . . 204 I5t 
Indeterm.. 2. = Indeterm.. . =~ 1 
Cypricte 2 2g. 2 

148 73 231181 
Ratio 100: 49. Ratio 100: 78. 


(Whereby I have thrown out the two inscriptions in hexameters and 
trimeters, and the indiscernible ‘daczydic’ inscriptions.) The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The feminine caesura gave more variety 
to elegiac verse : the penthemimeres simply duplicated the cadence 
of the pentameter. 

Elision in the penthemimeral caesura occurs twenty-four times.” 
In the feminine caesura only twice (43, xcvil, 1. 20). The freedom 
of short for long in the masculine caesura is hardly certain: see p. 74. 
Shortening of a vowel before a vowel in the feminine caesura, eight 
times? For hiatus in this part of the verse see p. 106, 


1 I have noted a single instance where the trochaic caesura seems deliberately 
chosen. Isyllus, xcvit, 1. 19, has Aeveoiot Bdpvas, where Acveois Bdpvas was 
equally possible. . 4 7 4 

2Nrs. 4, 35, 35a add., 53, 69, 82, 85, 89, 91, 466, 484, 486, 521, 759, 73, 
7738 RM, 773b RM, 785, 856, 856a prf., 859, xt, xcvIT, (2 examples). A 
probable example cxxil, where Cauer MeverAéa re 6s. An uncertain instance, 
Ln, 

3 Nes. 63, 78, 87 (where, however, Herwerden conjectures rapedéEar’), 255, 
768, LXVI, XCVIT, (1. 68), XCVITT, 
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2.— BucoLic CAEsURA. 


A word-end coincides with the end of the fourth foot in 400 of 
the 681 hexameters legible at this point; and of these 312 have a 
dactyl before the caesura in question. 


Wirt Bucouic Caxsura. — WitHour Bucouic 
With With (CAESURA. 
dactyl. spondee, ‘Total. 
Cent. VEV 2... 44 16 60 76 
Cent. IV-Il . . . . 265 68 333 201 
Cypriote 2. 2 2.2 3 5 3 
Indeterm 2... 1 2 I 
3r2 88 400 281 


The dactylic cadence is so important a feature of the romiy 
Bovrodtxy that we may well anticipate a little in discussing it here. 
I will enumerate the verses which depart from the usual form in 
having a spondee here. About one-fourth of them form the spondee 
with Kad: 

dyaG08 Kat oddpovos dv8pés, 4 (Att. vi). 

vikn Kat tpls rv dmdéra[v], 936 (Arg. v). 

rréca Kal pytpt drodca, 76 (Att. iv). 


So 3, 21, 43, 48, 53, 58a RM, 67, 85, 95, 198, 519, 521, 781, 782, 
XXIV, XXVI, XxxIv (twice), xcviz 1. 24. In all, twenty-two examples. 
‘The remainder I quote in full: 


keipar 8 év Shplar ABqvav], 92 (Att. iv-ii). 
rorvias ép. ddpeor eoxois, 774 (Priene iv— 
[Plowyy eis yaorépa Ojrat, 1033 (Att. iii). 
Ociv pds Séb8exa Bopdy, 1043 (Att. iv). 

[vélaroly mp]ds réppa xer[et]o[v], 29 (Att. iv-iii). 
yevedv, 8s qelSero dpa Zeés, xcvil 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 


-yealas rds (ai) && wore egpeta, LXxv1 (Cypriote). 
<ctvny iv elxouer thpels, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 

-pdrns Tiyy Topylov éxxev, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
Solay rots maow iéoba, xxxn (Att. iv). 

kad we XOadv Be xaddmrer, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

kal pe x[O]dv $e kadtrret, xxi (Cypr. Mac.). 
dyer xOdv maida rdv H3kr, go (Att. iv). 
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Aapmpdp Pas, Hepoepsyys dé 62 (Att. iv) 

[r]pérev ody eoxes Erauvoy, xxiv (Att. ivi 

xapords 7678) BAecev”Apys, 180 (Core. vi). 

*Aregérys xdo(v) rd(v)8’ éxégaca, xxv (Cypriote), very 
uncertain. See Appendix. 

198 eb paca), [8] wapodsra, cxur (Haliart. vi). 

ratryy det révras dxotoat, 78 (Att. iv-iii). 

Eyer wey robvowa xpwod, 63 (Att. iv). 

dei yap maow dpéoxuv, 64 (Att. iv). 

vopoy det rév8e véBovras, XCvIly 1. 25 (Epid. 

169 odrw mpédcbe eredvOas, Cxxvit (Sybaris ii). 

Gcoyetrwv Ovposyov mais, 90 (Att. iv). 

[U—]mov marpds éavtod, 777 (Salamis iv-ii). 

Hpaxdréov Ni{xhd8o[v rai], 859, (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

Gx ob d}s mfroxa ray viv, ct (Sparta vi-v). 

Metpaceds, rats 8 Mévwvos, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 

*Ayrioras Pavopayoosod, 773 (Panticapaeum Mac.). 

Mévavdpos —U Uv —v], 753 (Att. v). 

Gevdnrns ep dy’ abrin, 1033 (Att. iii). 

Poptoras wats 6 Tpiaxos, 938 (‘Tanagra iv). 

ivima 73 a(v)Opdrw, xxvit (Cypriote). 

@cooypov[—U vu — vu], 10 (Att. vi). 

K[Acoé]rou rod Meveouiypov, ra add. (Att. vi). 

[VU —Jov mats 148° dyadpa, x (Att. vi). 


rod Kumpiov roi Nadapi{véjov, 188 (Aeg. v). 
Atovvaion: rév 8 ere mpdaber, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 
wai [I] ¥p[p]a pet[Llova O[v}yr[Gv], 844 (Att. iv). 
Edaias Huepop¥drov, XCvily 1. 20 (Epid. iii). 

ois Woxijs eon wap" avSpé, 80 (Att. iv-ii 


6 Pidwvos Ards dd, 213 (Delos? iv-i 
78 8 abrdu Sapos érofer, 179 (Core. vi) 
[ev] Lo O poe mareparifacris], 941 (Att. 
& Tpixxne reipabecys, xcvtty |. 29 (Epid 
pe KoSpov Mévropa Xiov, 1xxxm (Cyme i 
dmrapxiv téOnvaia, 1 (Att. vi-v). 

xpodityy jondcar’ abrds, 858 (Milet. 
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[rpodi]raly jordolalr]o ip[sv], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

KadAtoroi, yaia kadvrre, 56 (Att. iv-ii). 

kivduvey eixdva tHvde, 70 (Att. iv). 

[UU] réxveverénrla dur |évra[s], xiv (Elatea Mac.). 

exaivov déids dps, xxxut (Att. iv). 

[avr] Ep yor obre Suxafov, cxxvit (Sybaris ii). 

dioxirors dvSpardSourw, 26 (Att. iv). 

copiasory Kaddv dyadpa, 1100 (vase Vv). 

Timopdv Aergid xspa, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 

Bardoas éxrd pty dvdpas, 26 (Att. iv). 

dvé6[n]«[e]v rijpm dyadpa, uxt (Samos vi-v). 

ZOnKe ray dpddexrpov, 189 (Melos iii); Boeckh 2nxe(v), 
Kaibel 20yxé (ae). 

dvOnxev ais ’Ajudvrov, cxtat (Delos, unknown). 

meptpetdorr’ ciptora Leds, xcvily |. 26 (Epid. iii). 

Perdorss re evOdde xefrat, XXXxV (Att. iv). 

[UV —]ae avppixne d0Aw, xtvin (Euboea iv-ii). 


It is apparent that in some of these there is practically no bucolic 
caesura at all, This is the case with the twenty-two examples of xa‘, 
and the five succeeding examples where a monosyllabic preposition 
makes the caesura. One might add even the five examples next in 
order. The monosyllable follows a strong hephthemimeral pause, and 
leans closely on the next word. In this way thirty-two cases out of 
eighty-eight would be made to disappear. If, however, we remove 
these, we should also eliminate the analogous cases from the first — 
the dactylic—column, ‘There are not nearly so many of these. It 
is hard to say just how many. But certainly the following two : 


mpoxods Kal én’ Zxyarov “Ivddv, 197 add. (Rhodes Mac.) ; 
[er]aly «Jat 6 K{Aq]pos d[raccer], 859 (Tich. iv-ii) ; 


as well as eight examples with disyllabic prepositions : 

dpers él réppa podsvta, 49 (Att. iv); 
and the like (26, 50, 69, two cases, 211, 1033, cxxvim). In five 
others the preposition squints both ways : 

lepas dard vnds idvres, 96 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

radon wept rae xvOeira, 184 (Core. iii) ; 
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(also 179, LX, CxIx) ; but to be quite fair, we will exclude these also.! 
Two verses with és and 76 after the trochaic caesura of the fourth 
foot will be cited below, p. 55. We have therefore seventeen cases 
on this side. Making these changes in the above table, we should 
get: 

Wirn Bucoiic Carsura. Wrrnovur Bucotic CaEsuRA. 


With Without areal, 


Dactyl. Spondee. Total. yang, weraut, 


Cent. VILV.. 42 12 54 6 74 80 
Cent. IV-II . . 250 4 291 42 203 245 
Cypriote.... 2 2 4 1 3 4 
Indeterm. ... 1 2 - 1 1 

295 56 351 49 281 330 


which is perhaps a fairer statement than the other. Either table 
shows clearly: (1) the great difference between earlier and later 
times in the liking for the break after the fourth foot —a difference 
of at least 1:2; and (2) the stronger preference in the later period 
for the dactylic ending before this break. 

As between elegiacs and pure hexameters there is no material 
difference in the use of the bucolic caesura. Omitting the indistin- 
guishable inscriptions, and using the unsifted statistics as in the first 
table above, we find : 


He METERS, ELeciacs. 
Without Without 
Dactyl. Spondee. ‘Total. bucolic Dactyl. Spondee. ‘Total. bucolic 
Cent. VI-V...200 0 33 at 220 4 2632 
Cent. IV-Il... 70 2595 18440-22427 
Cypriote. 2 3 5 3 - - - - 
Indeterm. 1 r 2 - - - - 1 


3-—TRocHArc CarsuRA oF THE FourtH Foor. 


Verses like rodAd 8 dp’ &0a nat YF Wvoe pdxy mediovo (K 2) are 
exceedingly rare and commonly regarded as faulty, But our inscrip- 
tions of more uncouth composition contain a number of examples 
of this form. Isyllus of Epidaurus has distinguished himself by 
several. 


1 J do not, of course, count out cases like rlrOny Kar & yala Kartwres. 
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‘The clearest cases are these : 


orovderte xaréqpbiro mérpint, 77 (Att. iii). 

"Exiarpol ded pérer dvdpav, xcvnl |. 23 (Epid. ii). 
operate wAdyi Avxoipyos, XCvuls 1. 71 (Epid. ii). 
KédAavos Sep, iN “AroNXov, Cx (Delos, unknown). 
168° éro(é)er ‘In ()o[rpa}ro(s) ofjua, 8 (Att. vi).! 


[#idoly re pidowe mpooeivat, 65 (Att. iv- 
oife dy ris Alp} O]urjoecer, 926 (Hen 
bh oot as Sus dNarNavaros, 1033 (Att. iii). 
roid vy éxdoaro xifew (?), CXxXIII (vase Vi). 


ione iii). 


riya 8 Kacryvptacow, 82 (Att. iv). 

raow 8 Oavotoa robe}, 45 (Att. iv-iii). 
2xOpa 88 girowr yévouro, 1136 (Att. iii-ii). 
babpny 8 xepav [é]e[éBlee]é[av]}, 94x (Att. 


I add further two verses : 


waxdpevou ds ofpaviy epi, xcvity |. 13. (Epid. ii); 
Auapds 8 13 x[@B]os éxicow, xivin (Chalcis Mac.) ; 


which have in reality the same rhythm, as the break after és and 76 is 
so slight. In the first case the poet might have written yaxdpeo? eis. 

Uncertain cases are the following. In xix (Ceos vi) Kirchhoff 
restores npav [8% pe]uaéra $Oda. In ixxv (Cypriote) we have 
a(vOpwre Ociu A(X) Eruy’ d xfp (a-to-ro-pe-te-o-i-a-le-ti-ha-he-re) : 
Deecke assumes AA’ ; but perhaps Ged is shortened. Dittenberger’s 
emendation of the unmetrical verse 778 (see p. 46) gives “AroAXov 
vids @pacvpsj8eos, but Herwerden’s reading is more probable. Finally, 
the difficult verse 760 may be read Awyém[s] dvéOnx’ (the stone 
dvéOnxev) Aivoxtd(A)ov tis Kep[a]Ajjos, avoiding the hardly credible 

iaeresis "Aicoy¥Aov. The name Aicyvados occurs in 936 (Rohl, 
IGA, n. 37). 


1 Yet see p. 79 (crasis). 
2 Here, as everywhere else, I follow the principle that there is no caesura 
before an enclitic, nor before wéy and Be, 
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I need hardly say that the caesura in question is void of offence 
when preceded by the stronger hephthemimeral pause; as in déau’ 
768 Guerspis dyadwa (740), Iédoros 73 Hedatyexdv "Apyos (846), and 
many other cases. Still less is it objectionable when followed by the 
oul) Bovkoduxy, provided that the intervening monosyllable leans 
backward, not forward. ‘Turns like ’Oxderra 8% rodddxe révde (855), 
dcOha yap of rap Alpxa (938 prf.), are quite normal, 


4.—CAESURA AFTER THE THIRD Foor. 


A word-end at this point is permissible only on condition that it 
shall not be perceptible. It is commonly obscured by the foregoing 
main caesura of the third foot, the poet taking care that the inter- 
vening word shall be closer connected with what follows than with 
what precedes. Verses like [x]r[dpJevor ebxAc(e)av [SJopt Kal xepi 
rév8e mpds dl v8]pds, 24 (Att. iv), are regular, and can be paralleled 
from any page of Homer. 

It becomes, however, a distinct blemish when the sense requires a 
stronger pause after this intervening word than before it. In this way 
the verses 


capa pav evOdS exer ody, Nigide, yata Oavdvros, 57 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
cot pv 3) rarpls Biv, Képaive, Potion vié, 488 (Tanag. v) ; 
are slightly cacophonous, unless skilfully read. In Homer, E 580, 
1134, y 34, A 266, are verses of this sort. 


‘The following are simple atrocities : 


po [@]po. [768 Zor’ eft o [6] pare xelpevov dvBpds aplorov, 26 (Att. iv). 
padXév roe Oedv EXropat espera, 3 Avxdepl ye, CxIX (Delph. i 
locedwviov ict we xodpov Mévropa Xiov, LXxxut (Cyme 


5.— Orner Carsuras. 


The hephthemimeres occurs 342 times, and is absent in 347 
verses, in which this part is legible. I have noted 91 verses which 
have no caesura in or after the fourth foot. 

Caesura of the sixth foot is not frequent: Zevs occurs as final 
word, cv and xcvu, 1. 61; Ze, 941b RM. ; vi[v], xxIV; voids, 850; 
ov, 776; zals, 779 (cp. also 859). In.48 is the clumsy ending 
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dxpt dv £6. The third verse of tiv ended with some monosyllable 
(uliv] or ple]?). In other cases the final monosyllable is an 
enclitic (re, tov, pe, oe, oo), or pév or d& 
I note a few exceptional rhythms. Two spondiac words at the 
beginning : 
“Ho[a}e @fjpus rvde, cxi (Delos, unknown) ; 
1 vo Ss 
Got o EXAas aca, 38 (Att. iv) ; 
I 2 3 
Gépoet xaupie ydp oot, XCVIIs 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; 
1 2 3 
where daca and @dépoee would have sounded better. Two dactylic 


words : 
Avoéat évOdde ofjpa, 5 (Att. vi) 5 
or i 


copa pay &Od3e odv, 35 (Att. iv). 
1 2 3 


‘Trochaic caesura of first and second feet : 
xB ply "Axaads, 8.8 && xcv (Olymp. Argos v) 5 
rovbe ved oot, dvat, xx (Att. iv) ; 
mdoe ody re yovauni, 69 (Att. iv) 5 
ai 8 Beotor nddiora, 88 (Att. iv-ii), 


‘Trochaic caesura of fourth and fifth feet (a 390, 0 554) : 
[bido}y re pidouor mpoocivat, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
iow 88 Gayot ofan}, 45 (Att. iv-ili) ; 
ath 8 odour roto, 1136 (Att. ili-ii) ; 


mapérate méhyi Avxotpyos, xCvuy 1. 7x (pid. ii). 
ve men 


The last might have been relieved by writing éde Avxdopyos. ‘Two 
spondiac words following the penthemimeres (% 199) : 


Bopod Pious Madedra, XCVily 1. 31 (Epid. 
rs 5 6 


Gvag, domep 79 Séxauor, xcvns 1. 79 (Epid. iti). 
¢ ° 
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Augmented forms are preferred, and elision makes room for the 
augment. Thus: 

Batépa Cnxa, not wyrépa Oa, Xxx (Att. iv) ; 
7 # 
potp’ Bémacce, not potpa Sdyacce, cxxvit (Sybar. ii) ; 
2 3 
ebdafuor 88 Baroy, xxv (Att. iv) ; 
12 3 
ova’ @avov, 91 (Att. iv) ; 
3 4 
pot 7d3e ade€as, XCvils 1. 67 (Epid. iii) ; 
4 5 
Bex’ eorehardOn, xxv (Att. iv) ; 
5 6 
yor éxédupav, not yaia kédvyay, 51 (Att. iv—ii) ; 
’ 6 
irov pe erotyrer, xv (Att. vi), if verse 5 
air’ evdpuov, 8t (Att. iv-ii) 5 
5 G 
apoobe emerdvbes, Cxxvt (Sybar. ii) ; 
% 6 
OMpat evixwr, 940. RM (Olymp. Samos v) ; 
5 6 
30° evixwy, 941 (Att. iii) ; 
6 
[a]ore efter], 925 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
% 
more eepeéa, txxvt (Cypriote). 
‘ 

Preference for the augment outweighs most merely metrical con- 
siderations.’ In particular it is, we see, a more important factor than 
the choice of a trisyllable or any particular form of word at the end 
of the verse” 

Some other illustrations of the preference for augmented forms 
will be given below (p. 62). For examples in pentameters, see pp. 
64 and 65. 

B.—DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 


‘Tue Firta Foor, 


Sixteen spondiac verses occur in our inscriptions : 


1 Isyllus nevertheless has written 8s pe{dero, XCViI, 1. 61, with rather unneces- 
sary squeamishness, as 8s épe/dero would have been quite defensible. 
2 Accordingly 9 éodugas is to be written rather than ope odagas in XcVtly 
175. 
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éxnBddut ArdAdwv, L. (Delos vi). 
coxpérov ’ArédAwrt, CxtIM (Delos, unknown). 
Eppoorpdrov ’ABSnpérns, 759 (Att. v). 

Tavov Gedv iptcavro, 775 (Egypt iv). 
*AckAamudx lariipt, XCVIb 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 

véqv &t KadXéxdeua{v], 857 (Rhod. Mac. 
Miproy, éévot, abdjoarres, 205 (Halicarn, ii). 


dmopxiy TéOqvaia, w (Att. vi-v). 

&y Tpiknne rerpabelns, xcvil; 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 
Ocoyecrwv Oypovyov mais, 90 (Att. iv). 

imi. 73 &(v)Opdae, ixxvu (Cypriote). 

emixboviey dvOpdrev, 26 (Att. iv). 

oie aly res dlp ]e[O]urjreter, 926 (Hermione iii). 
“AOnvatwy rpeis pudds, 26 (Att. iv). 

éxi yotvat marpds pdpyas, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

& Bovorépou bev kéuvalv], xcvuls 1. 62 (Epid. iii) 


It will be seen that seven only of these cases conform to the most 
frequent norm of spondiac verse —a four-syllable word after a dactyl. 
Two have the tetrasyllable after a spondee: and the next two have 
practically the same form, as @vpodyov mais and r& dvOpdrre are felt 
as rhythmical equivalents of a tetrasyllable. One verse, a Homeric 
reminiscence, ends with a trisyllable. All these are well-established 
forms, and even the ending dpiOprjecer, following the rare trochaic 
caesura of the fourth foot, can be paralleled from Homer (B 479, 
etc.). The last three cases are monstrosities. The general character 
of the inscriptions 26 and 89, both in thought and versification, is 
such that they can afford but slender support to Sipov jus and 
the like in Homer. _Isyllus is not much better, but we-will charitably 
believe that he meant the graver to cut rvbe kdpvev? 


1 The ending Speey Ojua which Kabbadias has printed in xcv1t, |. 72, should 
obviously be &poe v[é]nua. 

2 There is plenty of evidence of the avoidance of such cadences. Thus év 
xbvret, 179 (Core. vi); evb Bhuws, 26 (Att. iv); évd Tlv0?, cxvitt (Delphi iv); 
ert vai, LXXX (Cedreae i 3 gpdteo ofua, Xxxvil'(Att. Mac.); Borpuddeos 
ofvns, 88 (Att. iv-iii) ; ete. 
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Ludwich" has shown that spondiac verses were more avoided in 
elegiac poetry than in epic. This explains the comparatively small 
number of spondiazontes in the inscriptions, the proportion being 
about half what it is in Homer. Just half our sixteen cases occur in 
elegiac epigrams, though about two-thirds of the inscriptional hexa- 
meters belong in such epigrams. 


2.— THE Fourtu Foor. 


The preference of the verse for a dactyl in the fourth foot stands 
in close connexion with the bucolic caesura. ‘The relative numbers 
of dactyls and spondees before this caesura have been set forth above 
(p. 51 fig.). Tt only remains to point out cases where the form of 
a word has been influenced by the effort for dactylic endings. 


exuxdeés, Sv aply ex? dvSpav, 258 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
‘These two verses have a bearing on I 7 and 754. 


mepikaddéa Hadrdddos dyvijs, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 
kor’ ddoea Pe[ploe{ povelas, cxxvit (Sybaris ii). 
BapvrevOéos dpyadéow, Cxxvin (Sybaris ii). 
Aurov dedos Hedlo1o, 521 (‘Thessalonica Mac.). 
mpodurdv dos ded/ovo, cxxvir (Sybaris ii). 

dv Das, olxov &p? abros, xu (Att. iv). 
earpacer ep Biwt ide, 83 (Att. iv-ii) 5 


where the sense would suggest’ rather é@avpal’. 


La Roche has discussed, in the Zeétschrift fiir Ocesterreichische 
Gymnasien, 1876, p. 413 fig., the Homeric use of é¢ and év in the 
fourth foot. His conclusion is that é is to be written when the 
preposition leans backwards, év when it leans forward. There is 
sense in this principle, as the bucolic caesura is felt in the one case 
and not in the other.’ The inscriptions follow La Roche’s rule three 
times, and violate it once : 


1 De henametris poctarum Graecorum spondiacis, p. 18 fig. 
2 La Roche, however, in applying the second part of the rule, makes an ex- 
ception in the case of digammated words following the preposition. Before these 
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dx[palis ve oddppovos 7Bas, cxvit (Elatea Mac.). 
rorvias éu bdpect Neoxois, 774 (Priene 
xeipat 8° &v dijpler “AGqav], 92 (Att. iv-ii). 


Aéyyas ert odpart exeivoy, 26 (Att, iv). 


No one has attempted to make word (xpor/) and pds conform to: 
any such rule. It would not be very hard. The disyllabic form in 
this part of the verse is oftenest found before a ¢-word (dou, "Tov 5 
Z 113, O 681, etc.). On the other hand, xpds refxos épeioas, pos 
roisi Te Unvos (X 112, « 68), etc, But we have wort S3pa yéporte, 
0 442; similarly £ 297, A 426, etc. Like this is 

épov Tort miova vydv, CxIx (Delphi iv—iii) = Herod. i, 65. 
But for two cases with zpis, see above, p. 51. 

Where there is no bucolic caesura, no preference for a dactyl is 

manifest. We find [°A ]ptoroxAjjs (not -«Aéys), VI (Att. vi), guporl puny] 
3 ri 3 
(not -eduyv), 85 (Att. iv-ii). 


3.—THE First AND SEconp Foor. 


In verses of which the whole first half can be read with certainty, 
dactyls and spondees occur as follows : 


With Masc. Caesura With Fem. Caesura 


of third foot. of third foot. 
Spondee+spondee. . . . 50 22 
Spondee+dactyl . . . . 81 70 
Dactyl + spondee. . . . 116 69 
Dactyl +dactyl . 2. . 103 80 


It will be seen that there is a difference, too large to be accidental, 
between the verses with the masculine caesura of the third foot, and 
those with the feminine, in the relative frequency of some forms. In 
the one class the form with dactyl + spondee distinctly preponderates ; 
in the other, the double dactyl is the favored form. 

‘The theory of a preference for a spondee in the first foot does 
not find any support in inscriptions. We have, to be sure, ryphol 


he would write évf, Indeed all the editors of Homer do this, But there is no 
reason for the distinction. If we write é& yodvace keirat, consistency demands 
also ev Fofvort wévrw1. The manuscripts, of course, have évt ofveri, but this 
may be only a piece of diasceuasm to prop up the metre. 
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rrarrpi8os, not ryddb, gt (Att. iv) 5 Tipoxdjs, not Tipoxréys, 14 (Att. 
vi) ; [Tlav}raxdjs, 926 (Hermione iii) ; “Hpaxde?, ux (Delos Mac.) ; 
Bipods raypisn, not Aépace, xcvny 1. 68 (Epid. iil) ; Zydotr’ adAd, 30 
(Att. ii) ; Ge AL AaiaAnos, not Aygé, 1098a RM (Melos vi-v) ;? 


—all in accordance with the spoken language. On the other hand, 
exdva, not exd, eight times, cix (Olymp. iv), 938 (Tanagra iv), 
oan (Salam. iv-ii), 773 (Panticapacum Mac.), 1x1x (Rhod. Mac.), 
éro{qoay, not woiqoar, 1100 (vase ¥) ; duds exapixby, not xapixd, 
94tb RM (Olymp. iii), xepoé re xai, not xepoty xal, 776 (Att. ii-ii) ; 
at vw das, not mis, xevtl Lire (Epid. iil) ; @eo, 505 (Trivca ii); 
Bépxeo, 260 (Cyrenaica it) ; vetea, 19 (Att. vi) ; doréa, go (Att. iv), 
234 (Smyrna iii), 225 (Ephesos Mac.) : — one or two. of which are 
against the every-day language. 

Nor is the case different with the second foot. We note, on the 
one hand, rixg mpotinenpe, not mpodrenpe, 39 (Att. iv) 5 roipdy, 52 
iii) 5 


‘E\Aas waa, not daca, 38 (Att. iv) ; woBewds maow, 519 (‘Thessalon. 
2 3 neem 


(Att. iv) ; [ID ]uBoxdjs, 71 (Att. iv) 5 "Apuorrondjs, 75 (Att. iv. 
28 ee 


Mac.). On the other, zozi oe not mpds, 4 (Att. vi) ; TywoKhéyr, 
492 (Theb. iv) 5 ev eve, not xewi, 89 (Att. iv-it) ; of weved, 851 
(Rhod. iii) 5 “AASjvap éx[o]éyoer, not woéqaer, 1098 (Orchom. vi~v) 5 
vids Evasev, 744 (Olymp. v) ; deyx db raids, not dyxod, 491 (Orchom. 
ii). 

One sees that the preference for familiar forms was a much more 


frequent motive of choice than any liking for dactyls or spondees in 
these places. 


1 The verse is perhaps a pentameter. 
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4.— THE TuirD Foor. 


When the third foot has no caesura, it is oftenest a dactyl. The 
list of such verses given above (p. 47 fig.) shows only two cases of 
a spondee. 

After the masculine caesura, it makes little difference whether the 
second half of the verse begins with a long or with two shorts. In 
xcvu, 1. 29, Isyllus has chosen to say év Tpexy rreipabeins, where 


évt would have afforded a slight alleviation of the ponderous rhythm. 


Iv. 
STRUCTURE OF THE PENTAMETER. 


The two most essential features—the caesura between the two 
parts, and the dactylic rhythm of the second part — are always 
preserved. Elision in the chief caesura occurs 34 times.' A short 
syllable for a long once only, 24; see p. 74. Hiatus at this point 
only in the wretched doggerel xxv1; see pp. 47 and 107. 


r. Tue Firsr Haur.— The distribution of dactyls and spondees 
may be thus shown : 


Spondee + spondee . . 50 (14 in Cent. VI-V, 36 in Cent. IV-II). 
Spondee+dactyl. . . 71 (23 “© “© 48 & # +), 
Dactyl +spondee . .143 (25 “ “ 8 “ & +), 
Dactyl +dactyl.. , .100 (2 “ “ 72 # # +), 


The proportions do not differ greatly from those in hexameters with 
penthemimeral caesura (see p. 61), but the preponderance of the 
third form (dactyl + spondee) is more marked. 

Among the great variety of rhythmical forms produced by different 


1Nrs. ra add. 21, 35, 35a add. (two examples), 39, 40, 69, 89, 183, 214, 
220, 234, 255, 488, 492, 519, 750 add., 759, 769, 773, 845, 854, 856a pri, 
858, 875 a add., 932, 1043, XXV, LXXxIIT (three examples), CXVIML, CXXXIX. 
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caesuras, some are distinguished by their frequency. Those which 
occur more than ten times are the following :* 


—~vluiHH 32 ~ 17 

~vulowe 27 _ 14 

a~vul—l—— % _ 1 

H~uvuvi lee 16 

-vivil—-— 3 ~vviln-lyv— 3s 
—vvluuH 14 

—~-l-vvu— % a-vulavuy 2B 
-vive-lyuvi® 


A single word forms the first half-verse in 184 (érraxasetxocerods): 
and LXXxIII («ixocamevraere?s). 


We note further dépxeo, not Sépxev, cxiv (Elatea Mac.) and 855, 
1 


(Atalante 3 doréa, 183 (Corc. Mac.) ; xadxeov dvr’, 856a prf. 
1 


(Hypate Mac.) ; [Twlo]edéys, 926 (Hermione iii) ; ekéim, 940. 
y 7 
RM (Olymp. Samos v), xxx (Cedreae iv-iii), 260 (Cyren. iii-ii) ; 


xaipaw es, not xaupépey els, 781 (Cnid. 
2 
3 ebxAef, 851 (Rhodes iii). 
2g 


ili) ; Bopéov, 214 (Rhenaea 
3 


Augmented forms preferred: pvp? to[ryoev], 220 (Amorg. iv) 3 
i 7 


vipa torpoer, iwi (Amorg. iv) ;* Loa re éxoudvowr, xt (Salam. iv). 
i H heaae 


2, THE Seconp Hatr.— The forms which occur more than ten 
times are these : 


—vvalyuve 56 —-lyuvalyuv % 
—vuloivvn 5 H-vvulaluv—w 
—-vilviluv 4 -vvula-vive wy 
—vlunivuy— 4 —~luyuvivlvu 5 
H—vilvaviv— 3 —-lyvlnavu 35 


1 In many cases the less common forms are rhythmically equivalent to these, 
from the close connexion of words. 
2 The verse may fossibly be a hexameter. 
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Comparing these with the two-dactyl forms of the first half, we note 
that the form —vv|—|uUv~—, which is there first in order of 
frequency, here takes the seventh place. On the other hand, 
—vlu—v-v-, which here is one of the more frequent forms, 
occurs but four times in the first half. The form —] uu UU 
is found eight times (in the first half only once). A single word, 
evveaxatdexéris, forms the second half-verse in 205. A monosyllable 
ends the pentameter only once: p[ép]oy[dW [éor]}. 75 xp dv], 519. 
Augment preferred: oir’ éréAcowe, 740 (Melos vi); ypdqp! 
5 4 
erbmuce, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; mivra [é]epdras and [mdvr]a éxpéras, CxvI 
3 4 5 
(Delphi iv) ; répu afer, 856 (Atalante Mac.) ; rode truxov, 205 
5 4 5 
(Ephes. Mac.) ; révd_ &drpevoa, 850 (Att. iv-ili) ; maxpéd? eOnxe], 
4 8 
cw (Olymp. vi) ; edwiB’ terre, 21 (Att. v) ; didois umes, not didouot 
5 6 

Nees, 56 (Att. iv-ii) ; dA’ deape, 85x (Rhod. ii). In grapou 
5 

exrépioar, 183, it is written against the metre. 

6 


‘The second half exactly repeats the form of the first in three cases : 


Huvaluyvatlivunluuns so. 
Huu leven l ive, 205 v.6, 519 ve 4 
Vv. 


STRUCTURE OF OTHER VERSES. 


1. Iampic TRIMETER. — Out of twenty inscriptions in this metre, 
thirteen are composed in‘strict form; that is, without resolutions 
either of thesis or arsis. Of the remainder, two (93, 1130) have 
only resolutions which would be permissible in tragic senarii. The 
other five have the freedom of the comic trimeter: they are numbers 
LVI, 746, 246, 783, CXXxvu, of which the first two are archaic. 


1 In 53, 7008" Eruxey should be read, rather than robe roxey. 
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The trimeters which form distichs with hexameters in cxvi are 
strict; those in 211 have one resolution, not transcending tragic 
limits. : 

The resolutions of thesis are these : 


eri v@i-, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). rat wiipé8pos, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
-ot “dveBer, 746 (Olymp. Arg. v).  -ta rv “EpacioBévov, 211 (Syr. iii). 
=o sirhov 1130 (vase vi). “AowdytBiron 246 (Bith, Mac.) 
-vds veyiva, 93 (Att. iv-iii). Aappitypéw, Lv (Amorgos vi).! 


Disyllabic arses occur as follows : 
*Acppddirar, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). Aigt rov, 746 (Olymp. Arg. v). 
2 ¢ ‘ 


kiir€Onxe, cxxxvit (Cypriote). mevriérods, 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
H 3 1 


The chief caesura is the ordinary one, after the second trochee, 
in thirty-seven verses, the whole number of verses being fifty-three. 
Porson’s rule of the fifth foot is nowhere violated. 


2. TRocHaic TETRAMETER.— There are twenty-one verses, sixteen 
of which have the customary caesura after the fourth foot. Four. 
have the break in the middle of the fourth foot, one in the middle 
of the fifth. —The inscription 790 andthe trochaic part of 79 follow 
strict rules; 783 and xcvm, have the following freedoms : 


Resolution of Thesis : 


miiv éx-, xovin, (Epid. iii). Kplrityépas, 783. 

% vopos, XCVIK. Revoxpiros, 783. 
“AykOSSapos, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). dpuoroxpiiriay, XcvIh. 
ioxupore, ‘pos, XCVIQ. dpi yd bias, XCVIh. 


“Sy "dada, XCM. 
3 t 


On xoi 2deyor, XCVIh, see p. 126. 
5 6 


1 But on this see p. 103. 
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Disyllabic arses : 


Tyssrérys, 783. UWsdtdvOys, 783. 
pores) 
TEdéoor, 783. Bdovias. 783. 
3 ws 
"ApuorizyiBos, 783. mp[8 Jéyou, xcviy. 
7 


The name Srcwvias is, as Kaibel remarks, suspicious. Herwerden 
guesses Swrias. The dactyl in trochaic tetrameter is defended, 
even for literature, by Wilamowitz, “ Isyllos von Epidauros,” p. 7 fig. 
But these inscriptional examples, nearly all in proper names and in a 
single inscription of four lines, do not inspire great confidence in its. 
respectability. 


3. Over Iampic Verses.— The two catalectic trimeters of the 
vase inscription 1133 have two resolved theses in succession, =A&5y 
[a]? “Epi 3 and one disyllabic arsis, warép aie. — In 1132, the two 
iambic tetrameters catalectic both have caesura at the end of the 
second dipody ; and the second verse has the second arsis disyllabic, 
“trisrefod(. 

4. ArcuitocHian Hepramerer.— The two verses of this form in 
187 are of regular construction. The first part is a hexameter cut 
off at the bucolic caesura: a dactyl precedes this caesura. Both 


verses have the feminine caesura of the third foot: both have a 
spondee as the first foot. 


5. Isvitus’s Pagan (xcvn,).—It consists of seventy-eight ionici a 
minore, written continuously like so much prose. As indications of 
the ends of periods, we have three catalectic ionics, numbers 18, 45, 
65; and three hiatus, after numbers 6, 27, 55. If we assume only 
these certain points of division, we get groups of 6, 12, 9, 18, 10, 10, 
13 ionics respectively. But it is very probable that there were more 
groups. These six dividing-points all coincide with the ends of 
sentences: Isyllus would seem to have made his rhythmical groups 
correspond with divisions of the sense. Now there are several other 
ends of sentences. One of them (at 40) seems to have syllaba 
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anceps (Zdvoé. Aexéov) : but I assign no weight to this, as &voev 
is possible. Following these sense-pauses, the group 12 could be 
divided into 6, 6; the group 18 into 7, 6,531 the group 13 into 
2, 9, 2. Strophic responsion is out of the question, and the fore- 
going figures do not suggest any eurhythmical correlation of the 
groups among themselves. As to what the distribution of cola inside 
the groups may have been there is no indication. 

The longs of the ionic are freely resolved; the first long eight 
times, the second three times, but never both together : 


-va Gedy deb, foot 2. <tine Kd pe xpv foot 44. 
“Awl? és dxods, foot 9. parpérodey ait, foot 71. 
-xourw boot, foot 17. 

rarpiS’ Ex(Savp-, foot 20. 58e yap Hares, foot 7. 
Ovyor épa Md-, foot 22. Aor] Sdpev apd, foot 16. 
& 88 Preyva, foot 28. reper téxer, foot 48. 


Contraction, producing — 4 —, is not found on the stone, but in 
foot 68, xaip’ "Acxda-, Wilamowitz’s conjecture, is demanded by the 
sense. 

Anaclasis of the ordinary form, UY 4U—v L£—, occurs five 
times ; 163° émdvupov 73 KédAos (foot 31-32) ;2 Kareddv 88 5 xpos 
rogos (35-36) 3 yoriuay 8 evoev ddiv- (50-51); Adxeols te pata 
dyavd (54-85) 3 -midv dvspage "ArddXov (59-60). 

More frequent is the freedom of long for short at the beginning 
of the ionic, —U £—. This may have grown out of the form of 
anaclasis UU -L—— u L— (dmocelovtas 88 Mvras, Frogs 346, etc.) 
But to Isyllus — v So @ is a distinct form of the ionic, to be used at 
pleasure, without reference to the preceding foot. ‘Twice he begins 
a rhythmical period with it: d8¢ yap $dris (7), é 8 Preyta (28). 
Once a resolution of the preceding long is found : rapd | xovre defo. 
(17). The remaining cases are thirteen on the stone : @o?Be ’AwéAAwv 
(12), -sav rarhp Zeds (14), Alon] Sdpev apd (16), -[A]ov yLap]e 
tdv (23), PoiBos gu Md- (37), -dov Sdpors rap- (38), -pav edvae (40), 
-toie xépe xp (44), parpds "Aowda- (58), tov vécwy rave- (61), 
parpérokw avé& (71), xaipey "Ackda- (68), Lev evapy} (72). The 


1 Probably the 7 was originally 8: see foot-note ® on p. 191. 
2 See, however, p. 191, foot-note §, 3 Otherwise Wilamowitz, 
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last two, however, disappear by the certain emendation of Wilamowitz. 
In their place come two others: [th AtyAa (49) by Semitelos’s 
conjecture, and ro[]8° érdyyzos (31) by mine (see p. 192). 

The license of short for long at the end of the ionic is admitted 
by Wilamowitz for two places: 8 Kopovls érexdsy (33), and 
byleav exuéuois (73). But this is a needless concession: Sycelar is 
obviously possible (Aristoph. Birds 604 ;: Homeric édq6eén, etc.), 
and respecting the other place see p. 192. 


6. Tue Depication or AcatHon at Dopona (7754 RM).— 
The metrical form is obscure. After three anapaestic verses, follow 
the words péfevor Modoaiiy kal ovppdxwv, ev tpudKovra yeveats ; then 
comes another distinct anapaestic verse, and lastly the single word 
ZaxtvOwo. Christ (Rhein. Mus. 1878, p. 610) and Kaibel consider 
the whole metrical, dividing the words just quoted into an ithyphallic 
4+utLv+t—, an iambic dipody — - vu +, and a trochaic dimeter 
4u——<% Uv —} with another iambic dipody at the end. But 
I doubt whether any verses except the four anapaestic ones were 
intended. The diction of the rest is utterly prosaic. Mixed prose 
and poetry, even joined in one sentence, are not unknown in inscrip- 
tions : 762, 936, and 1130 are cases in point. 

‘The first of the four anapaestic verses is a tripody; the other 
three are dimeters. Only one has the caesura in the middle, 


VI. 
QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 


It has, of course, no significance for us when doubled consonants, 
in archaic fashion, are written singly: as "AwéA(A)ovy, 7473 ddA) 
Hevos, 1; réo(o)apa, 942a RM; orovdpec(a)av, 180;  xapleo(or)av, 
EXXXIX, XC, XCIT; Aiy(6(B)oo, cxmt; d78(8)o[peros], cu. Here 
belong Kir(r)idox, 484; Kad(A)ia, cxxiv. Similar, though due to 
another cause, is }pydearo for #pydoouro, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii) ; the 
graver inadvertently substituted the familiar prose form. 
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Simple graphic mistakes are cioeBetas for edoeBlas, 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv.) ; Geiév for Gedy, 774 (Priene iv-iii) ; Swoeidvad for 
Swoudvad, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii) ; wédyjas for wédas, 759 (Att. Addera v)2 

Ards, as printed at the beginning of a trochaic verse in CXxXXxvI, 
is a mistake of the editor. It is the Doric genitive of Ars, and 
should read rds (the letters are $1ATO%), like Aards in CIG. 
1688 = CIA. II. 545 ; compare Ahrens Dor. p. 174. 


1. The diphthongs at, «, ot before a vowel often lost their 1, produc- 
ing forms like Mayrevéas, 941 ¢ RM, and Mayrwéas, 744. As double 
forms, Hepae’s and Ilepacis, mpuraveda and xpuravéa, thus came to 
stand side by side, it is not surprising that in metrical inscriptions 
these were sometimes confused. So the following irregularities must 
be understood : 


Aivéat, 14 (Att. vi)2 
13 
avBpav "en (= etn) 24 (Att. iv). 
3 4 


ebrAéav, 24 (Att. iv.). 
2S 


ob Bixatay, 95 (Att. 
yey 


dpyaretous, 1136 (Att. 


‘Torate’s, Cxi1 (Delos, unknown). 
irae 


‘Three words require special mention : zou, vids, and aie. 


The spelling od occurs : 
éxofe, 179 (Core. vi). 

6 
(Melos vi-v). 


érrotet, cut (Olymp. v). 
6 


éxofet, 1098 RM, 
2 


rrolqoev, 741 (Att. vi). 

énofnoav, 1100 (vase v). 

rola, 750 (Paros ¥). 

roidvy 1300, pent. (Didym. vi), 
‘hot quite certain that poetry. 

rrolyrer, 1xxIK (Halic, Mac.). 


érotnoev, CXXxvil (Att. vi). 
3 


éx[o tyrev, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v). 
3 

éerotno’, 759, pent. (Att. v). 

2 8 


erotyoev, XLVI (Euboea v). 
‘ 


exotpee, cx (Olymp. iv). 
q 


enotyoey, 


xm (Att. vi), if poetry. 
exotyoer, xv (Att. vi), if poetry. 
é 


1 Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen, p. 24, and Caner, Delectus (2d ed.), p. 3175 


think wéAnas Ionic spelling for méAcas. 


2 Bergk, Litteraturgeschichte 1, p. 385, takes Aivéa 7é3¢ ofi{ua] as a logacedic 


clause. 
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Furthermore, in xézrofoe, Cxxxv, iamb. trim., where the quantity is 
indeterminate. ° 

The spelling 70d : 
énda, 8 (Att. vi). éndgoer, vi (Att. vi). 

4 

éréet, CXXVI (Metapont. vi). 
3 
In xérénoe, 1099, iamb. trim., the quantity is not decisive. Neu- 
+3 
bauer’s érérava = énoiqoa, LXXvmm, is utterly uncertain. In 773b RM 
6 
either émé[noe] or éxo[éyoe] may be supposed. 

Wecklein, in his Curae Epigraphicae, p. 54, decides that we ought 
to write zoeiy in the poets whenever the vowel is short. The inscrip- 
tions do not favor this, as against two certain examples of qoeiv we 
have five certain ones of zoteiv. We are rather led to infer that the 


pronunciation zoxe’v with consonantal ¢ existed alongside of zoueiv 
and zoeiy. 


With vids the case is different. Although the word with short first 
syllable is found in Homer at least ten times (see also Pindar Nem. 
vi. 37), there is no certain inscriptional instance of this.! The one 
possible instance, AicoxéA(A)ov ‘is Kep[a]Afo[s]}, 760 (Att. v), is 

4 5 6 
only a possibility. See above, p. ss. On 778, into which Ditten- 
berger has brought étés by a more than doubtful conjecture, see p. 48. 
Everywhere else the syllable, however spelt, is long. The examples 
are: 

With w: vids, 743 prf. (Att. vi) ; vivs, 472 (Sparta vi) ; viod, 179 

6 6 1 
(Core. vi) 5 vids, 752 (Att. v) 5 vids, 753 (Att. v) 5 vié 488 (Tanag. 
3 6 
v) ; vids, 744 (Olymp. vp ; vids, cv (Olymp. iv, pent) ; vids, 942 a 
2 2 6 
RM (Olymp. Maenad. iv) ; viby, 492 (Theb. iv) ; vig, cxvat (Delphi 
6 6 


iv); vids, cxxv (Larisa iv); [v]iés, Lxxxm (Ephes. iv, pent.) ; vids, 768 
5 a 8 


(Xanth. iv); vids, 774 (Priene iv-iii, pent.) ; viel, cxvt (Elat. iv-iii) ; 
H 3 


1 Meisterhans’s statement, Grammatih der Attischen Inschriften, p. 29, neat 
bottom, “die poetischen inschriften zeigen je nach bediirfniss des metrums die 
cine oder die andere form,” is misleading. 
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via, 860 (Chios iv-ii) ; vla, 30 (Att. iii) ; [v]éév, 926 (Hermione iii, 
3 3 1 
pent.) ; vfdu, xcvily 1. 18 (Epid. iii) ; vids, 851 (Rhod. iii) ; vies, 845 
3 3 1: 
(Att. iii+ii, pent.) ; vla, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; vids, 856 (Atalante 
3 2 


Mac.) ; via, 856a prf. (Hypate Mac.) ; vies, cxt (Cos iii-ii, pent.) ; 
3 1 


vidy, 1135 (vase Mac.)." 
With o: its "AOjvm, xiv (Att. vi); dds "ArdpBov, 22 (Att. v) ; 
5 6 6 7 
)? 


It becomes certain from this that v in the Attic és, which Her- 
werden declares to have been the only form known to Attic prose,? 
was long, not short! The inference for forms like épyud, xareayta, 
mapednpoa, etc., is strong; and Meisterhans, p. 28, note 247, is 
wrong in asserting short % for these. 

An isolated case of the contrary treatment of w is perhaps recog- 
nizable in the Cypriote inscription uxxvit; pyBt dij. ‘The reading 


ids Hpwrdpxov, Xxxi (Att. iv) ; pidos ids, 221 (Amorg, iv-i 
1 2 3 6 


is not certain. If right, it stands opposed to Homeric 8%, but in 
agreement with the Homeric measurement of vids. 


‘The forms aie, “def, and “det occur as follows : 
alpet, 742 (Crissa vi) 5 aed 6 (Att. vi) 5 alet, 197 add. (Rhod. Mac.). 
2 


"Gel, xcvty l. 25 (Epid. 
i 


5 “aévaoy, same, 1. 11. 
res 


"det, 64 (Att. iv) ; “Geiprnorov, 35 (Att. 
4 2 3 


, pent.) ; “deprjozor, 69 
Fi fi 

(Att. iv) 5 det, 779 (Chale. Mac.) ; “ded, cxt (iamb. trim., Thesp. 
. i 


Mac.) ; “teduvacrov, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; *deyderous, 932 (Sidon 
fers 2 3 


i, pent.) ; “depryoros, Cxv (Elat. iii, pent.). 
2 3 


2. The of jpws in the oblique cases is sometimes shortened 
(cp. £ 303), sometimes not : 


1 Kaibel gives Aatou [¥]é», the vase having MMIOYION. But the Y belongs to 
both words: see p. 115, where two similar cases will be given. 

2 In xii (Att. vi) dds occurs in what is probably a prose addition. 

8 Lapidum Testimonia, p. 12. 

4So Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen, p. 44. 
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pot, 5522 add. (unknown, Mac.). pda, pent., 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
3 4 
pwuv, 856 prf. (Hypate Mac.). pdos, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
toe if 
Apdecow, 1037 (Petilia ii). poi, OY ypwr?, XXxviT (Att. iv), 
13 ? ? 
if poetry. 
Other shortenings of the long o-sound are : 
rar piitys (O), pentam., 13 (Att. vi). 
alts] Zéttov (Q), unless ZéAov, 769 (Erythrae iv). 
1 2 
In all these examples (except the archaic one) w is written, not o. 
It is hard to believe that there is any reason for this, save preference 
for the familiar spelling. ZofAos and rarpotys would be on a par 
with Tpofa (Rhes. 231, 261, etc.) and olus (Theocr. 29, 5) :? sfpoos 
would be like oy. 
A similar correption of 4, a, in dyéous, xxvu (Att. iv), and daudoas, 
4 


26 (Att. iv), is in the highest degree improbable, notwithstanding 
what some Homeric scholars — most recently Christ, Pro/egomena, 
p. 112 — have brought themselves to believe. Simple contraction 
is to be assumed, producing the diphthong 7 (vulgarly written 7). 
‘This in spite of Hartel, Homer. Sted. m, p. 15 fig. There is not the 
shadow of a reason for supposing Homeric Syudcarres to be in any 
way different from Attic Syotre, eyrwoa. 


3- From Homeric imitation come ‘iepds, cxv ; ‘iepd, pent., 782 and 
9243 “iepov, 9323 “iepsy, LXXI; didoive’ 79 (Att. iv-ii) 3 “Aidos, XCIX. 
kadds occurs not only in dactylic verse (941b RM, etc.), but even 
in trochaic tetrameters («adov, 790). Not only “Andd(A)ovy 147 
(Delphi Zac. v) ; and “Apys, xcrx (Tegea Mac.), which are Hom- 
eric, but also "Aré\Awr, 858 (Miletus iv-ii) ; and “Apea, heptam., 187 


(Ithaca Mac.) ; "Apea, 11 (Delos ii), which are not. 


1In late inscriptions of Kaibel’s collection, ZwtAos occurs three times, as 
2 UU}; Zwidov once, with the measurement 2 _ Tpwtaos, pentam., 
occurs in cvmm. * 

2 So the editions; the mss. (alas and Cotas. ‘The trisyllabic Tpota (Tpata) 
occurs six times in Pindar: the orthography wavers in the manuscripts. 
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Noteworthy also are Syefay in lyric, xcviy (Epid. iii); pyvba 
2 


cxxxmt (vase) is uncertain. If it really means ‘to pour with, it 
should not be transcribed yaw, but should be understood as mis- 
written for xe‘ew (Hesiod Theog. 83) or *xeveur. 


4. Short final syllables are used, under the ictus, for long in 
several cases. 
In the caesura of the pentameter : 


[’Aptlo[r]ée[per]av dreve, 24 (Att. iv). 
a 


ss +++ Sawrdvopas Gero, Fick | com (Pharsalus v) ; 
«+++. Aerdvopas Bdero, Meister S- both uncertain, 
ye 


[Odvajros earl udvra|, xt (Att. Mac.), also uncertain. 
nea 


In the second foot of the hexameter : 
yevodperiv, abeyfs, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.) 
+ + Os dad pytpds, 95 (Att. iii). 
KadNorparis ine, xcvi (Epid. vi-v)2 
ofp 7688 Kiev, g (Att. vi). 


ob ydp vt emorais (ti-e-pt-st-ta-i-se), LXXIV (Cypriote) 5 
1 2 8 
according to Deecke. If right, ’mo7ais must be understood. 
pinpetov dperfs, according to Kdhler, is required by the sense in 73 
v8 3 
(Att. v, pent.), the stone having pvype‘wv, which he thinks is due to a 
“schreiber noch wenig geiibt im gebrauch des ionischen alphabets.” 


In the third foot : 
sees warpos ts, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 
Kaporil paling xi wéri, prpra, xxiv (Cypriote). 
“Aorayépae rarpt [MeL yrplowdias, cx (Pherae ivi) 
but see Appendix, p. 198. 


1 Kaibel thinks that a young girl’s epitaph was changed to do duty for a boy: 
so originally yevoauévny. 
2 It might have been w avéOnre, 
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In the fifth foot : 
dis ddémravero[s], 1033 (Att. iii) ; 
4 6 


or is this the natural quantity? Compare é¢us. 


5. We come now to more palpable irregularities of quantity. 
Distortions of proper names, for the sake of getting them into dac- 
tylic verse, are the most numerous group. The succession — vu — 
oftenest made trouble. The short syllable had to be stretched out, 
or one of the long ones shortened. 


Apewta ré8e [odua), 463 a add. (Corinth vi). 
viod TAaofago, 179 (Core. vi). 
“Aretow, 1580 of[pal, xix (Att. v). 
Nudas pe avidin, 778 (Calymna iv-ii). 
Stptov pw dvéOnxe, LXxxvI (Corinth vi). 
Kupiovos ereaxth x1 (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 
OBadys [2réyoe x (Att. vi). 
"Apréyas, xii (Delos, unknown). 
Exons 2 0 dyadpa, 1x (Att, vi)? 
*Arrerrdris tds "ArdpBov, 22 (Att. v). 
AnuontSys 768 dyaApa, 7508 add. (Paros v). 
“AGav0Bipov, . 
haem eSbpon } xcv (Argos, Olymp. v)2 

Nuit he jedi 62 (Att. iv) ; 
though in this last, as the stone has O, the name NixdoXe is perhaps 


conceivable. I add a few doubtful cases. In ci (Olymp. v) 
[PAaveéae is nearly certain, from the accompanying prose inscription 
pars 


(cp. Paus. v, 27, 8). Kad(A)éa Sa[xd8a] or something similar would 
Fanaa 3 


1 Evpépeos would have been possible. 
2 Usener suggests that -aérov may have been intended by the poet. 
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be certain in the pentameter, cxxtv (Pherae Mac.), but for the 
alternative of KaN(A)é XaloréAevs], with synizesis. Wio{mé|Bys ré3e 
po[jlua is a conjecture of Rohl’s in rx (Chios v): it is certain that 
only two letters are gone, the inscription being written orovyydév. 
Havrdpys, cxxxt (Olymp. Gela vi), is normal. We have Typdpys 


and Tyudpeos, Anth. Pal. vii, 652. Revgdpeos in 181 can be read with 
Fes 


synizesis, These and most names in -dpys are West-Greek forms 
of ~jpys, and have nothing to do with "Apys. Compare the pairs 
“Auddpns “Audripys, Etdpns Binjpys, Ovpdpns @vpxipys.  Aaxdipys 
in a very late inscription, Kaibel 470, in which the quantities are 
generally jumbled, cannot count for much, and may anyhow belong 
to another group. 


The succession Uv uv was the difficulty in other cases. One of 
the shorts, oftenest the first, had to be made long : 


Oparpdxon aides, 1089 a RM (Olymp. Melos vi-v). 

TWodvvécas, 181 a add. (Core. vi), on pattern of Homeric 
Tlovdv8dpas, etc. 

Uviraydpas, pentam., 846 (Argos iv). 


Ocdirn obmore Ayjoet, 60 (Att, iv-ii) 2 
3 i 


Tod[¥]iSos, 221 (Amorg. i 
HA 


as in Homer, while Sophocles said odvi8os. Not Todved8os, as 
some ancient Homeric critics wrote, and Christ has lately printed.? 
Still it is possible that the long vowel is here original. 


Aioyéry[s], 760 (Att. v), Aoyérys, pent., 852 (Att. ii), Aidyeves, 519 
ey rere ees 


(Thessalon. Mac.), also on Homeric model. The actual quantity 


1 Cp. Hyiraydpny, Anth. Pal. vii, 374. 

2 This belongs with aiéAoy “gu in Homer, puadeapoy in Aristophanes (Eccl. 
571), ete, in which, it is thought, the aspirate was made to do duty for a double 
consonant. G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm? p. 212, 

8 Moatsdos, CIG. 3053 = Caner? n, 129. 
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was Aioyévys, like Atd8wpos, etc. See Soph. Ai. gt, Aesch, Sept. 127. 
But the existence of 8fos made the change easier. 


Or the succession U —— vu made the trouble : 
TloceSdaviov tot, txxxmt (Cyme iii-ii). 
» 2 38 


Here would be put Sawrévopos or Aurtivopos in cxxm (sée p. 74) if 
rae pees 


any dependence could be placed on these readings. 


I am uncertain whether the quantity én "Apd08o fogatsr, 180 
4 5 ‘ 


(Corc. vi), is normal or not. Lycophron and Callimachus! have 
“Apabos with & “AparOos, “Apax0os, “ApaOos, are surely the same 
river. "Apaxos (now removed from Livy and Polybius) is confined 
to the later sources ; and I feel sure that APAIOO8 is nothing but 
an ancient clerical blunder for APAT@O8, as Kramer and Ross long 
since pointed out. 

Gratuitous tampering with quantity is much less frequent. In 
proper names I note: 


Xtos dyaAAowéry, pentam., 88 (Att. iv-ii) ; name of island.” 
rae a 
*Aprepijs @zoxpcrov, cxuut (Delos, unknown). 
rane aeee 
OtvdBios Atwvos, 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 
ves 
against Ato in Anthol. Pal. vii, 99 (Plat. epigr. 7 Bgk.). It is not 


likely that Adov has anything to do with Sios: more probably it is. 
short for Avé8oros and like names. For 


KAewtkn “Eppayspov, 809 (Pharos ii), 
1 2 3 
it is better to assume crasis. — Neubauer’s construction of LXxvur 


(Cypriote) makes FeOéxw "AXe¢érys (with crasis, or rathér aphaeresis : 


see p. 48). What he means ’AXegérns to be, I know not. By the 
ission of xéor, it would be possible to understand *Adegdrys = 
"Adedrys as a gentile. See Appendix, p. 187. But the whole is 


1 Lycophr. 409; Call. frag. 203 Schn. 
2 Similarly in Anthol. Pal. vii, 510 (Simonid. epigram 119 Bgk.), according to 
the manuscripts. 
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very uncertain. — Meister makes [Avo]«Aéa, if I understand him, 
ay 


in the third verse of cxxn, but the verse has been better reconstructed 

by others. The first verse of the same epitaph measures AvoxAéat 

(vv 2). —"Ix(x)oo[rpd}ro¥ ojpa, 8, I am inclined to read other- 
5 é 


wise : see Appendix, p. 162. 


6. The residue is now small: 
pepvapevot, LXXvI (Cypriote). 
1 2 
2 tpudtxovr’ ereow, 85 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
1 2 3 
similarly Anth. Pal. ix, 682, rptéxovra 8¢o in the latter half of a penta- 
meter. 
pwvar Kat por, 96 (Att vii). 
3 4 
capa rod Kvmpiov, 188 (Aegina v). 
3 4 
o[]va pip, 2292 RM (Exythrae vi) : 
3 4 


where Kaibel thinks pajrap has replaced an original zarjp, but Réhl 
transposes pajrnp to the next line: see p. 46. 


ampdvas *ExxBovlov, 26 (Att. iv) 5 
2 38 6 
in which a tag belonging to the feminine caesura is made to follow 
the masculine, 
Mvp(p)ud8a “os otx, cxtiv (Thess. vi-v). 
2 3 4 


éxdet "6 ToL, CXXVI (Metapont. vi) : 
3 4 
for which Hiller proposes 6 (82) rou 


Doubtful is ["Epy]o[eué]uele a ]rfp restored by Kéhler in xxix 
2 5 OY 


(Att. v). Still less probable is «A[éJos,- xivmt; see Appendix, 

p. 181. Réhl_ makes the last two lines of 745 into a hexameter 

beginning Kai roi Xvpaxdowe; but this seems improbable to me. 
H Faas 


EMI = ‘Iam,’ has its first syllable short in cxtv (Thess. vi-v), 
but this, as Kirchhoff remarks, may well be dialectic. 
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VIL. 
QUANTITY BY POSITION. 
4,— EXCEPTIONAL CASES, 


Neglect of position in final syllables : 
7688 po[ wa, Lx (Chios v). 
kareorevdxyoe Srpareia, 205 (Halicarn. ii). 
‘The like seems implied in iS vu 2 ]rpdrwvos, uxi (Samos Mac.). 
ob yp x[o}yypés, pentam., txxnt (Cypr. Mac.). 
Jmavity wal pos, 96 (Att. iv-il) : ep. p. 78. 
Uncertain is ‘Tn(x)60[ rpa]r8(s) ojyo, 8 (Att. vi): see p. 78, and 
Appendix, p. 162. In 744, according to the stone, we have *é(u) 
Mavrivéat: but [8]@ Mavrivéa: (Dittenberger) is a certain correction. 
'D he ‘cases in which v movable is concerned will be registered else- 
where (p. 158). 
Neglect of position in the middle of a word : 
Kaddiorparos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
‘In(w)do{rpa]ro(s), or -o[zpd]rov, 8 (Att. vi) 5 


unless crasis with the preceding word is to be preferred: see p. 126. 
Only one z is written. 


dv€Onxev KédAwvos, CXLI (Delos, unknown) ; 
3 4 


where Kédovos (cp. cm) was probably meant. The inscription is 
only a second-hand copy: see Appendix, p. 202. 


“égpeéa, Lxxvi (Cypriote) ; 
6 
(like %pegas, ¥ 570) in spite of the ¢. 
G 
Of @cs¢idq, 60, we have spoken on p. 76. 
4 
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We may further remark that in the Cypriote inscriptions, unwritten 
v counts for position : mé(v)ra (pat), ma(v)randparos, a(v)Opeme, 
&()Opaoe, rxx1v ; r4(p) Siparo(y) Biuaoly) Taspja(s) ye, uxxv 5 rdo)8 
rxxvi So also unwritten 7 in Neubauer’s “awnincho(s) Febsx0, 
LXXVIIL. 


B.—MUTE AND LIQUID, 


It will here be best to separate the dactylic inscriptions from the 
rest. 


(4) IN DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


KP. 
(kp initial.) 

rolquit KprraviBew, 750 (Paros v). “9 Kperol BoA Jou, xxv1 (Thera vi). 
xeip? Kplrov, 235 (Smyma iti). 
jpn xpiow, pent., 858 (Milet. iv). 
SBwoi xpiodv], pent., xxu (Att. iv). 
od rdeurror, 64 (Att. iv). ney xpdros, 1am (Delos ii). 
a8E Kparforay, 77 (Att ii). 882 kparéalv], 492b prf.(Theb.iv). 


Joi xpariorn, 79 (Att. vi 
dyadnit Kpoficrov, 11 (Delos i). réxeid xpuepat, pent., 1844 RM 
rolvonit xpto®, 63 (Att. iv). (Core. ii). 

rept xpar[], 786 (Halic. ii). 

uika. Kpriray, xcrx (Teg. Mac.). 


apuarepit xprrqy, 1037 (Petil. i). 


(kp medial in compounds, after augment, etc.) 


[— wv ]kpérys, pent., cv (Olymp. Mevéxpdrwos, Cxxxi (Olymp. 
4 5 


4 5 


vi-v). Gela vi). 
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Agjixpdrys, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

‘Fnrixpdrys, pent., same. Mevéxpéreos, 179 (Core. vi).! 

‘Terdxpdrows, same. 

“Ferixpdrovs, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 

‘Tnrbe[pdrys], pent., 799 (un- "ExéxpariBew, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 
known, iii-ii). 

Hewoxpdrys, pent., 768a pri. uAaKpares, 491 (Orchom. ii). 
(Theb. iv-iii). 

“Aporoxpérys, txxvr (Cypriot). 

KadAtkpare[s], 203 (Cnid. iii-ii). 

Soortapdrys, pent., Lu (Delos ii). 

Savi «|péry, pent., 2292 RM @cdxepérov, cxtsmt(Delos, unkn’wn), 
(Erythrae vi). 

[B]e¢inprroy, pent., 49 (Att. iv).  HoAixpérov, 855 (Atalant. iii). 


(Apto[r]éx[purJov, pent., 24(Att.iv). “dxpurov, 184a RM (Core. ii). 
2 H 5 


Nuxdxpéwv, 846 (Arg. iv). Bod-xoxporddbov, 937 (Aphid. iv-ii). 
ese or 3 


“Expdret, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv-i 
“Expdras, ia: cxvit (Delph. iv). 
[Elkpdras, 
réxpuyuay 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
(kp medial not in compounds.) 
Banposerra, 19 (Att. vi). 
Baixprder, pent., 219 (Amorg. iv). 
Baxpuser, 214 (Rhenaea iii). 
Baxpvow, pent., 205 (Halicarn. ii). 


“tispoy, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). “axpl or], 773 (Panticap. Mac.) 


1. . expdrea, 492b prf, is indecisive. But see p. 103. 
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"ixpobi[na], cxv (Elat. iii). “aep[wly, 214 (Rhen. iii). 
4 Hi 
“axporddass, 768 (Xanth, iv). 
3 
*“axpdrodu, pent., 856 (Atalant. 
: 


3 
Mac.). 
Adxpds "Aoruxdéos, 940a RM Adxpotow, pent, 849 (Delph. 
3 « amet) 
(Olymp. Samos v). iv-iii). 


srixpés, pent. 1844 RM (Core. ii). 
Kéxpora, 844 (Att. iv). 
Kexponiay, pent., xxi (Att. iv). 
Kéxporias, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). 
Kéxporidir, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 
Kéxporidai{s], pent., 40(Att. ii 


Kéxpor[sBav], pent, 33 (Att i 


KA. 
(KX initial.) 
rede KAvTOM, pent., LXXX (Cedreae iv-iii). 
of whvrdy CXVIM (Elat. Mac.). 
dnespe os, pent., 941b RM néyit wXéos, 1978 add. (Rhod. 


(Olymp. iii). Mac.). 
edounz KAgos, pent., 235 (Smym. ‘3 KAewmiSa, Xxx (Cedreae 
a! i 


iii). iv-iii). 


On 78 «dl é]os, XLVI, see Appendix, p. 181. 
(KX medial in compounds, ete.) 
[Tlotmindcous, 7 (Att. vi). ®pacieredas, 6 (Att. vi). 
“Yyindéos, 46ra add. (Meg. vi).!  UpaxAeiBas, 182 (Anactor. v). 
“Aarindéos, 940aRM (Ol. Samos), “HpardeiBou, 71 (Att. iv). 
‘pixdcovs, 492 (Theb. iv). “HpardetBys, 213 (Delos iv-ii). 


1 See note 2 on p. 167. 
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“Hpéixdéos, xcvuty 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 
PS 
“Hpiixdedrns, Lxxix (Halic. iv-iii). 
er) 
Tarp«déos, pent., Lxxxu (Ephes. iv). 
2 3 
[Tu85]xAéys, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
HN 7 


Acwedéous, Lxx1 (Rhod. Mac.). 
aaa 


+++ oteAas, cxxmt (Pher. iv-iii). 
TypBedéqv, 492 (The. iv). 
“dredefs, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 

“tueded, pent., 850 (Att. iv-iii), 
AubeRéat, cxxtt (Phats. v). 
Hevdx\js, 942 aRM (Ol. Maenad.iv). 
Teter pent. 86 (Att. iv). 
Totes, 834 (Delos ii). 
ptr, 846 (Arg. iv). 


modtkAavre, LXX (Rhod. iii-i). 
3 


“ExAdqv, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). 
fi 


i 


i). 
"xduve, pent.,941 b RM (Olymp. iii). 


"eenater, 254 (Cypr. iv- 
i 


kéxAjoe[7 Jaz, 182 (Anactor. v). 
4 


(«rd medial not ii 
Kodo, 73 (Att. v). 
4 


ey Kbxdlowt, 926 (Herm. iii). 
‘ 3 
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“HpaxAéev, 859 (Tichiussa iv-i). 
Tarpoxd¢{os], cx (Olymp. iv). 
Tydéerees, 40 (Att. iii-ii). 
MeyaxAgg, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 
Ruotedeuay(?), 1136 (Att. iinii) 5 


see p. 45. 
enixdeés, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
ps 


Tipoxdjjs, 14 (Att. vi). 
(Alpuorrdxdis, ve (Att. vi). 
“Aptoroxdjs, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 
“Hpander, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 
“HpaxAei, u1 (Delos Mac.). 
‘Bpticders 3o (Att. iii). 
[I1}65erjs, 7x (Att. iv). 

[Hav }raxedjs, 926 (Hermione iii). 
Kaddlkdaa[y], 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 


"exdve, 183 (Core. Mac.). 


KéxAnpérm, 505 (‘Trica iii). 
4 
KExAjoopat, 6 (Att. vi). 
5 
im compounds.) 
KdxXos, pent., 184a RM (Core. ii). 
ry 


kbkAov, CXXviL (Sybar. ii). 
1 


KM. 


(xp medial not i: 


"Gix[ wa jis, cxvit (Elat. Mac.). 
4 


2 compounds.) 


*axpaéa, pent., xvii (Chalc. Mac.). 
2° 3 
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KN. 


(xv initial. 


éori Kvidos, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
2 3 


(nv medial not in compounds.) 
Téxvov ex pent., 756 (Att. v). réxvoy rev’, cxiv (Elat. Mac.), 
réxvov, 205 (Halicarn. ii). 
tava, pent., 43 (Att. iv). artevr, 184 (Core. iii). 
reavwr, 8x (Att. ivi). réxvwr, 776 (Att. ii-ii). 


ii). 


eiréxvor, pent., 859 (Tich. iv-ii). 
ri 


rravroréxvov, 44 (Att. iv. réxvois, XCVIb 1. 22 (Epid. 
i 3 t 


TIP. 


(mp initial.) 
76/8 pbs, 24 (Att. iv). 
3 


mAcdoavra mpéds, 67 (Att. i 
5 


aAAk zpds, 781 (Cnid, 
$ 


o& rpooayray, xcvul; 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 
6 
xayit mpoveéras, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
3 


didnot mpoodivar, 65 (Att. iv- 
3 3 


rovdE mpd[oedOe], pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 
xpéoGE mpiv, pent., 492 (Theb. iv). 
1 : 


& 15 apiv, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
? 


yorireoot Upiymov, 782 (Halic. 
5 
7 aLpsdpov(2), 55 (Att. iv-iii). raph mpomidan, pent., 786 
5 6 
(halle. ii). 
pe mpdppuv, cxxvit (Sybar. ii). kata rporovey, pent., 779 
2 3 


(Chalced. Mac.). 
a podrirm, 858 (Milt. iv-ii).  &7 mpdrepos, 925 (Att. iv). 
7 3 
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dpyt xpérovra, pent. 492(Theb.iv). 75 mpérov, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). 
t 3 ? 


ipa xpérar, pent. 924 (Att. arb mpéras, 491 (Orchom. i). 
éxt mpayp’, pent., 1 (Att. vi). 
fad pier, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 
In 19, & [xp]os, from Lolling’s account, must disappear. Usener 
conjectures 8 mpdup[y] in 96, for Beympuxpe 
(ap medial in compounds.) 
iAdmpoBarov, pent., XXVIT 
(ate. wv). . 
“ampogactoras, 65 (Att. iv-ti). 


(mp medial not in compounds.) 


Ktrpios, 774 (Priene iv-iti). Kixpiov, 188 (Acgin. v). 
Kémpis, 784 (Antipol. v). Kémpis, pent., 846 (Arg. iv). 
Kéa[pu], 89 (Att iv-ii), not 
certain. 
TIA. 
(ad initial.) 
“BAAR mAclora, 62 (Att. iv). én wrard{i], 764 (Att. v). 


wevOed. mdéora, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
a1dleore, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
ot mAodroy, 771 (Att iv). 
(md medial in compounds, etc.) 
aNtedaveros, 1033 (Att. sddmrov[s], 856 prf. (Hypate 
Mac.). 


“édero, 855 (Atalante iii). 
“ender, 205 (Halic. ii). 
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(wd medial not in compounds.) 
“SmMralv], 936 (Arg. v). 
3 
“mMras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 


“Srdouw, XCVII; L. 63 (Epid. 
6 

témhovs, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 
2 


TIN. 


(av medial not in compounds.) 


). 


“Savoy, 184a RM (Corc. ii). 
3 


déavais, x033 (Att. ili). mvisdns,. 774. (Priene iv- 
7 


TP. 
(xp initial.) 
Zyyt rpérawoy, pent., 24 (Att. iv). &t rpuoaats, 240 (Smym, Mac). 
Zap rpémaw, pent., 768a pr tn} rplroow, pent. (Att, iii-ii), 
(Theb. iv-iii). 
Soup rpdraia, same. 


adelord tpémaia, 62 (Att. iv). 
[dor sma 768 (Xanth. iv). 
(a)rfio% tpéraa, pent. 25 (Att. iv). 
[elon ois, 84 (Att, vii). 

3E rpémovs, 78 (Att. iv-it). 

3 rpérwn, pent. (Olymp. iv). 

Goi [r]pdmoy, xxiv (Att. iv-iti), 
bpd Tpéaxos, 938. prf. (Theb. iv). 

‘5 Tplaxos, 938 (Tanag. iv). 

eavdoré rp/Bov, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
THeaadde Tproyer xu (Att. vi). 
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Tadd dst Tperoyeret, pent., 751 (Att. v). 
4 é 


Wadrdddi Tprroyevel, pent., 770 (Att. iv). 
¢ Be 


Tloo8suié rpis, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
reli 


(xp medial in compounds.) 


mpotpéret, pent., 940 (Att. iv). 
6 


"rpardv, XXXVI (Att. iv-ii). 
4 


Svcarérpor[o]s, 1033 (Att. iii). 
5 


*arpamuréy, pent. 781 (Cnid. iii). 
t 5 


*arpéorw, pent., 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
peers 


(ap medial not in compounds.) 


sritrpida, pent., CXXxIx (Att. v). 
at ita[pi5'], pent., 21 (Att. v). 
at] miirpid’, pent., 28 (Att. iv-ii). 
erby arpiSa, 23 (Att. iv). 


warpidos, Lxxxit (Cyme ii 
pLooss 


warpid, LXvuI (Astypal. iv-iii), 
3 


miirpides, 35 (Att. iv). 
3 


marpis ds, pent., 25 (Att. iv). 
2 
mirpls ade, cxvit (Elat, Mac.). 


pv mi[rpfs], 92 (Att, iv-ti). 


warputys, pent., 13 (Att. vi). 
naxpi, pent., civ (Olymp. vi). 
rirpiba, pent., 22 (Att. v). 
wip, pent., 36 (Att. v). 
warpida, pent., xxi (Att. iv). 
ipo, 179 (Core. vi). 
mrarpidos, xxv (Att. iv). 
mrarpidos, gt (Att. iv). 
marpidos, pent., Cxxiv (Pher. 
iv-iii). 
mrarpidos, XCVIp 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 
ixpidos, pent., 856 (Atalant. 


Mac.). 
marpi&, pent., 37 (Att. iv). 
1 


marpi&, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
By 
[w]@zpis, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
1 


irpis, pent, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
marpis, 205 (Halic. ii). 
t 


marpis, pent., 852 (Att. ii). 
¢ 
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rriizpas 78, 52 (Att. iv). 


miirpds 08, 66 (Att, Mac.) 
ariapds flxa, xxxnt (Att iv). 
ariézpds dvSpa, x13 (Orop. iv). 
iirpds, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 
aiirpds &, cx. (Cos iii-ii). 


«+ + ov rérpés, ut (Delos iii-ii). 
‘1 


arp rot, 76 (Att. iv). 
2 


aritrpl xurcopopodvrt, 925 (Att. iv). 
i 3 


aiizpt pyrpi, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 
rirpia, ‘pent, 4g (Att. iv). 
zirpias, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 
mirpi(a), pent, 29 (Att. iv-ii), 
arierpexoh, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
Birpwoeressdven 38 (Att. iv). 
BBrpusdens, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 


Tlirpoxd¢[os], cx (Olymp. iv). 
: 


Ovyizpés, txtx (Rhod. Mac.). 
Ovyirpés, same. 

rérpa, 3 34 (Smyrn. iii). 
aérput, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
rote 489 (Theb. iv). 


rarpés, pent., 941¢ RM 
(Olymp..v). 
rixpés, 9388 prf. (Theb. iv). 


marpés, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
narp6s, same. 

nazpbs, 95 (Att. iii). 

wire, 189 (Melos iii). 
riixpés, 855 (Atal. ii). 
marpbs, 777 (Salam. iv-ii). 
api, pent., 761 (Aegin. v). 
carpi, 87 (Att. iv). 

raxpi, 49 (Att. iv). 

nitpl, 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

manpl 932 (Sidon iii). 
itp, pent, 505 (Trica iii), 
mirpl 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
wisps, pent., 773 (Pantic. Mac.). 
). 


marpl, 782 (Hali 
ipl, 260 (Cyr. ii). 
wérpa, 183 (Core. Mac.). 
wkrpes, 854. (Delos ii). 
Tlarpoxdéos, pent., LXXxII 


* (Ephes. iv). 
Ovyarpa, 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
3 


Osyarpa, 205 (Halic. ii). 
3 
rrérpos, 240 (Smym. Mac.). 
“ArpesSav, pent., 254 (Cypr.iv-iii). 
3 


matpéiov, LIX (Delos Chios vi). 
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aizpis, xcvin (Epid. Mac.). raxpis, 488 (Tanag. v). 

rrizpis, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). saxpis, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

aritzpds, x1 (Att. vi). riixpés, 88 (Att. ivi), 

rrizpd{[s], pent.?, 203 (Cnid.iliii). warpés, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 

ézpar, cxvut (Delph. iv). rrirpi, cxxt (Pher. iv), but see 
p- 198. 


irpas, pent., 938 (Tanag. iv). dzpav, 52 (At. iv). 
: 
*Avrenlirpov, 779 (Chalced. Mac.). rézpyow, xxxvi (Att. Mac.). 
5 3 H 
"Avrmizpow, 857 (Rhod. Mac.). _ézpiv, pent., 7732 RM. (Att.iv). 
a 2 


TM. 


(mp medial not in compounds.) 


rérpor &edve, 183 (Core. Mac.). — sérmas, 77 (Att. ii). 
3 


TN. 
(tv medial not in compounds.) 
worvies, 774 (Priene iv-iii). mérw, 753 (Att. v). 
4 


ror, 34 (Att. iv). 
1 
[7]érma, cxv (Elat. iii). 
1 


wérve, 856a prf. (Hypat. Mac.). 
5 


XP. 
(xp initial) 
pvt xpbvov, 82 (Att. iv). Mocaidivi Xpévov,cxv1(Elat.iv-iit). 
xeivouot Xpévous, XCVIs 1.58 (Epid. iii). 
oe xpdves, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 
be Xpioo[y], 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
76 xedov], pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 


(xp medial not in compounds.) 


“expe dv, 48 (Att. 
$ 
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XN. 


(xv medial not in compounds.) 


ds rEyvmt obyé, pent., 38 (Att. iv). 
: 3 


rexvys, pent., xxi (Att. iv). 
rexvyy, pent., 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
é 


Kaddréxvon, pent., Cxv (Elat. iii). 
2 3 


-ii). 


rexnriy, 924 (Att. ii 


“aeripevo., pent., 183 (Core. 
Mac.). 

réxvas, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

réxvas, 1972 add. (Rhod. Mac.). 

Heer, 39 (Att. iv). 

rexvyy, 64 (Att. iv). 

réxv[ ns], pent.?, 780 (Mytil. 
iv-ii). 

réxvas, pent., tut (Delos ii). 

rev, pent., same. 


“ixvos?, 1033 (Att. iii): measure- 
ment uncertain. 


oP. 
(op initial.) 


eit Bpacerdelas, 6 (Att. vi). 
fa 


E&E ppaleo, xxxvi (Att. iv-ii). 
5 


(op medial in compounds.) 


Sibpov, pent., Lxxi (Rhod. Mac.). 


eaappootys, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 
3 

peyadsppovos, 34 (Att. iv). 
EvGsgpoves, 942a RM (Olymp. 


Maenal. iv). 
Sédpwv, pent., 932 (Sidon Mac.). 
3 


In 741 (Att. vi), itis not clear whether “AAkigpuv or “AAxtdpor[os] 
1 2 ort 


is to be read, 


(op medial not in compounds.) 


*Agpodirys, 784 (Antipol. v). 
G 

*Keppodl érm], 809 (Pharos Mac.). 
3 


"Sep", 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
8 
"a{b]oa, ux (Rhod. Mac.). 
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ON. 


(dv medial not in compounds.) 
ddqvas, XCVI_ 1. 19 (Epid. iii). dagvos, pent., 786 (Halic. ii). 
4 


@P. 
(Op initial.) 
 ofd Opdowvos, pent., 2a RM (Att. vi). . 
q 3 


yatd Opacvrodeuwy, pent., 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
4 8 6 
(Op medial in compounds.) 
sroddOprvor, pent, 184aRM (Core. ii). 
238 
(Op medial not in compounds). 

[doS]ods “api, 936.aRM (Lac. v). mrod@Op[or], 1033 (Att iil). 
1 2 


@A. 


(OX medial not in compounds.) 

dO, pent., 926 (Hermione iii). d2ORovs, 936 (Arg. v). 
da, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 
[z]0ro, 846 (Arg. iv). 
dzOAopSpuv, pent.,855 (Atal. iii). 


In 492 (Theb. iv), rpis é€@Ao1s was probably intended ; rpis & 
dOdos being on the stone. 


@M. 
(Op medial not in compounds.) 
apiOpsy, cxvut (Delph. iv). 
apibuov, 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
[pi sjeeer, 926 (Hermione ii. 
*TOuGu, cx (Olymp. iv); mistake? 
G20p6v, XCvIk lL. 12 (Epid. iii). 
(réllu hy, 785 (Cnid. ii); not 
certain. 
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ON. 
(Ov initial.) 


effort Tyron), 844 (Atv). 
eddaipoot Ovyrois, xLm (Salam. iv-iii). 
esppovit brfuoxo, xxiv (Att. iv-iii). 
dalsLope [Opmro[ts], 519 (Thessalon, Mac.). 
. ‘ (8v medial not in compounds.) 
"SOvcas, 189 (Melos ii). 
TP. 
(yp initial.) 
arddcoot Tpéduy, pent., 740 (Melos vi). 
(yp medial in compounds, ete.) 


xaraypdderat, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
5 6 


dveypapspav, pent., 205 (Halic. ii). 
(yp medial not in compounds.) 
“éy[po8}, xiv (Aegin. v). 
Aypls)y, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). “aLyloréple} xiv (Eub. Mac.). 
Abypéy, 183 (Core. Mac.). ‘Sypds, pent., 4r (Att. iv). 


TA. 
(yA medial not in compounds.) 
*ayAadv, CXL (Cos iii-ii), 
5 


IM. 


(yp medial not in compounds.) 
Tidynaiov, Lym (Amorg. vi). 
85ypaow pent., 49x (Orchom. i). 
mepuhaypevor, cxxvir (Sybar. ii). 
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IN. 


(qv medial in compounds, ete.) 


colo Rylvgr +} txv (Thera vi), if xaeiyniry, tav (Delos Nax. vi). 
7 3 


rightly restored. 
[xa]otyrgrot, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 


kaciynirouo, 179 (Core. vi). 
avyriry pent, 7x (Att. iv). 
saciyriras, 35 (Att. iv). 
eagiyrjraus, 49 (Att. iv). 
kaciyijrot, xxiv (Att. iv-iii). 
raciefrauo 82 (Att. iv). 
[abroxac Jiyrijray, pent., Xxxvir 


(Att. iv-ii), 
abroxactyvyro,, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 
pit ali: 
yeyveras, pent, 875 a add. 
“ (Olymp. iv). 
droyiyvopévors, pent., xxiv (Att. 
5 6 
iv-iii). 
envytyvopévor(s], pent.,xxx1(Att.iv). 
5 f 


(yw medial not in compounds.) 


‘Ayniis, 86 (Att. iv). 

Epes, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 

‘apis, xcvil, 1. 21 (Epid. iii). 
“Ey, 239 (Smym. Mac.). 
“ayvordra, pent., 855 (Atal. iii). 
‘ayvds, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
“igi, cxxvi (Sybar. ii). 

ordy| v5 )v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
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BP. 

(Bp initial) 
riv8i Bpsrois, pent., 940a RM (Ol. Samos v). 
riot Bporots, pent., 86 (Att. iv). 
spéravi B[plorav, 768 (Xanth, iv). 
78 Bporois, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 
a 88 Bpo[rav}, pent., 242 (Mytil. Mac.), 
trexké Rporois, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
orvylovat poral re, 1033 (Att. iii). 
dot Bporoto, cxxvm (Sybar. ii). 

(Bp medial not in compounds.) 

Sadi Bpiov, pent., 36 (Att. v). “Bouplomdrpns], XLIx (Ceos vi). 


‘BBpioa, pent., xxvii (Att. iv). 
6 


AP. 
(8p initial.) 
[r]ov82 Spdpov, 741 (Att. vi). 
3 4 
7é Spdpous, xxi (Att. iv). 
4 
(8p medial after augment.) 
“pare, pent., 844 (Att. iv). “®pdpoper, pent., 768a prf. (Theb. 
ivi). 
“éSpaxev, pent., 852 (Att. ii). 
1 
(8p medial not in compounds.) 


‘Bpvodpevos, 773 RM (Att. iv-iii). 
Heian 


“Bpverat, 781 (Chi 
H 
éptdpor, 924 (Att 


“Spas, cxxvut (Sybar. ii). 
4 
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AM. 
(Sp medial not in compounds.) 
[#]pdd{Joovalels, pent., 859 
(Tichiussa iv-ii). 
[K]édpetos, pent., 926 (Herm. ii). 
Kadjrios, 932 (Sidon iii). 


AN. 


(8v medial not in compounds.) 


*Adidvalwr, 775 (Att. v). 
* 


(3) IN NON-DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


KP. 


dpioréxpariav, troch. tetr., XCVII, 
(Epid. iii). 

Hevoxpiros, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. Baxpv, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 
iv-ii). 

“xcpous, iamb. trim., cxr (Helic. vexpaywysy, iamb. tr, 258 
Mac.). (Alexandr. iii-ii). 


KA. 
8 Kraropivra, jamb, te, axx  [p]éyd wAéos, iamb. tr, cxt 
(Syros iii). (Helic. Mac.). 
“Hpdxded, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 
Soot, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
‘Tydededas, troch, tetr., same. 


extern, lyric, xcviy 1. 45. (Epid 


énteAnow, lyric, same, 1. 5x. 
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KN. 
réxvov, iamb. tr., 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
fs 
rékvov, iamb. tr., cxvit (Elat. Mac.) ; 
* quantity uncertain, 


TIP. 
[+] xpd, troch. tetr., 790 
(Achaia iii). 
TIA. 
aiB rAovows, iamb., 1133 (vase V)5 
* Quantity uncertain, 


TP. 


qarpis, iamb. tr., same. 
6 


aérpat, iamb. tr, cxt (Helic. Mac.). 
ri 


aitrpi® "Em, lyric, xcviy 1. 42 (Epid. i 


XP. 
% xpvadrogos, lyric, xcvit, 1. 45 péXixpov, jamb. tr., cxt (Helic. 
(Epid. iii). Mac.). 


képé xpucoxdpa, lyric, same, 1. 47. 


XM. 
Spaxprr, amb. tetr., 1132 (vase iv-ii) ; 
1 
quantity uncertain. 


XN. 
TExvevos, iamb. tr., 93 (Att. iv-iii). 
3 
réxvat, iamb. tr., cxt (Helic. Mac.) ; 
° 


quantity uncertain. 
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oP. 
“Eppas "Aqpodira, iamb. tr., 783 (Cnid. i 
7 2 


A, 
88 BAeyvo, lyric, xev1y, L. 44 (Epid. iti). 


@P. 
xo’ Opivors, iamb. tr., 246 "€pe, iamb. tr, 258 (Alex. iii). 
Fabee| 
(Bith, Mac.). 
eM. 


$¥80p6, iamb. tr., cxr (Thesp. Mac.), 
6 


TP. 
Sypaye, iamb. tr., 1099 and Cxxxv 


(vases v); quantity uncertain, 


BP. 
Sdpmpe Bporois, lyric, xcviy 1. 53 (Epid. iii). 


AP. 


I have enumerated all the examples, but only the dactylic ones 
are numerous enough to warrant any inferences. Here it will be 
useful to note the divergences from the Homeric usage as set forth 
by La Roche, Homer. Untersuchungen, p. x fig., and Hartel, Homer- 
ische Studien, I. p. 80 flg. The count for the dactylic inscriptions 
may be thus tabulated. The figures ig parenthesis indicate the 
residue after elimination of cases where the form of the word abso- 
lutely required the lengthening or shortening. It is obvious that 
warpias, Saxpudevta, welora Tpdrava, and the like, prove nothing as 
to preferences and tendencies of the verse. 
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short. long. short. long. short Tong. 
| 
xp init. 12(6) (2) | ap init. 17(5) 2) | Ov init 4 - 
me. 18(2)  8(1) me, 2 3) | med. - 
med. 3(2) 16(5) med. 40 (35) 51 yp init? (0) - 
wa init, 4 2 mp med. 1 1 me. 2(0) 
mac. 23 (15) 22 (14) med. 2 3(2) 
med. 2(1) 2 wwmed. 1(0) 4 
7” yA med. — 1 
kp med. 1 1 xeinit, 5 (4) 1 
med. 1 - yp med. — 3(2) 
xy init, - 
med. 4(3) 76) | X¥med 504) 98) |wme. 2 128) 
_ med. ~ 8(7) 
mpinit. 17(10) 5 (2) | PP init. 2 r . 
eae 7 Go) aes me 1 4(2) | Bp init. 8(2) 
are 2 3 med. 2(0) 2 thed. 2(1) 1 (0) 
mrinit. 4 1 dv med. 1 1 8p init. 21) - 
7 mc. 1 2(1) 
met 4 Op init. 200) - meds 3 
. mo = 1 
mv med. 1 2 med. 1 1(0) | 8 med. - 3(2) 
@X med. 1 4(3) | 8v med. - 1 
Op med. = 6 


We find illustrated what has often been pointed out before, that 
88 weigh more than krrx0; and the nasals— especially »— 
more than p and A (6p, ys 5p, 8v make position wherever used) : 
furthermore, that position before an initial group is distinctly weaker 
than before a medial group. For the rest, the tendency to shorten- 
ing is stronger than in Homer. The proportion of shortenings is 
greater, and so is the proportion of avoidable shortenings — those 
not required by the form of the word. 

For instance. In Homer zp makes a short syllable about 273 
times, a long syllable about 1150 times ;* against 19 and ro of the 
inscriptions. Before initial zp Homer has about 272 shorts and 
about 1000 longs; the inscriptions 17 shorts and 5 longs. Of these 
272 shorts, about 60—less than a fourth—are avoidable, in the 
sense explained above ; in the inscriptions ro of the 17 are avoid- 
able. 


1 An exact count has probably never been made. ‘These figures, partly count 
and partly estimate, are based on La Roche's statisticse 
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Shortening before initial mute and liquid is less restricted to 
particular places of the verse than in Homer. ‘The first short of the 
third and the first short of the fifth foot— the places to which this 
shortening in Homer is chiefly confined (Hartel, |. c. p. 81) —show, 
it is true, a large proportion of our cases (the one 10, the other 14). 
But the end of the fourth foot (the bucolic caesura) has 3 cases, 
against 2 in all Homer; and the end of the fifth foot 10 cases, 
against 3 in Homer! The first short of the first and of the second 
foot, and the second short of the first foot, have respectively 5, 5, 
and 3 cases. In the pentameter the favorite place is the first short 
of the fifth foot (11 cases); next, the first short of the fourth 
(8 cases). 

Lengthening, on the other hand, is restricted. It occurs chiefly 
in the interior of a word: 193 cases, against 15 before initial mute 
and liquid. In general it requires the aid of the ictus. Before 
initial groups there is only one exception to this (6 KAen/Sa, p. 82), 
whereas Hartel enumerates 105 Homeric instances of this sort. In 
the middle of a word 36 out of 193 lengthenings lack the ictus. 


A difference between earlier and later inscriptions in the treat- 
ment of mute and liquid is not, with the means at our command, 
demonstrable. 


VII. 
CONTRACTION AND SYNIZESIS. 


1. Cases of contraction and non-contraction, where either form 
would fit the verse and the difference is only one of dactyl or 
spondee, have been enumerated on pp. 62, 64, excepting those in 
which it is not graphically obvious whether contraction is intended 
or not. 

Such are the patronymics in -e/Sys. In dactylic verse there are 
twelve cases: 


TIpoxAe/Sas, 182 (Anact. v). Bindetdys, cxv (Elat. 
rae ee” 


i). 


ii 


KoppetBas, pent.,4g2 bprf.(Theb. iv). "BpexGei8ar, 852 (Att. 
3 
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“OD. e(8a, 486 (Thesp. v). “AxpetSav, pent., 254 (Cypr.iv-iii. 
“Hpardeldov, 74 (Att. iv). Aayetbas, pent., 255 (Cypr. viii). 
“Hpaxdeidqv, 239 (Smyr. Mac.). —"ApuoreiBov, pent., Cx, (Cos iii~ii). 
“Hporhetdys, 213 (Delos iv-ii). Ayes, 852 (Att. ii). 


The syllable -a- is never under the ictus; there is nothing like 
“Hpakdeidas (2 — = —), Theocr. xvii, 26. On the other hand, it is 
never in the fifth foot, nor in the latter half of the pentameter. In 
486 simple E is written for «, which is decisive for that case. Indeed 
it is incredible that -ei- was intended by the poet in any of these 
cases. The contracted pronunciation was certainly well established 
in Pindar’s time, if not before.’ TioxdeéSas appears in a trochaic 
inscription, 783. yo? 


In 26 Kaibel has written cixddioe “AvBoxiBay, though the same 
inscription has eteAeiov, and 254 éhee. Uncontracted in penta- 
meter ebAdioay, cxxxrx, and cten( doar] a1. note further efAeay, 
pent., 29 (for which ebere(s)av with E, 24, is significant) ; tpacurelas, 
6 5 Gelys, 1037, and Gefowow, tam (but Gaordryy, pent., 846) ; “Apyetor, 
pent, 4665 aidoiyy, pent., x33 Yom or pai, xxxvir (see p. 73); 
Yihpae ay or spipat i XLVI (je in pentameter 519). 

Forms of feminines in ~é are KadNoroi, 56; but Kakuarois, 82 5 
Aibois, 34, Tiv60i, CXVIIL. 


I need not say that even the oldest inscriptions have no trace 
of a genitive singular in -oc. Places where it is conspicuous by its 
absence are these, all of the sixth century: K[Aco/]rov 703, 1a add. 

4 5 


(Att) ; [Exe}rduov parpés, 181a add. (Core.); vlod Tre, 179 
2 3 1 2 
(Core.) ; rod ‘Meééwos, 181 (Corc.) ; 103 Nagéov, tiv (Delos Vax.) ; 
4 4 
03 MaA/[ov], 1098a RM (Melos). OY is written in the Corcyrean 
4 


examples, O in the rest. 


2 dpierorAeldn in troch. tetr, Anacr. ft. 114 Bgk.t (A.P. xiii, 4). Sappho fr. 
118 (A:P. vi, 269) cannot be relied on. : 
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Of Syéous and Syéous, and of ZwfAov, we have spoken on p. 73- 


The choice, for metrical convenience, of contracted forms of 
every-day speech on the one hand, or of well-known archaic uncon- 
tracted forms on the other—that is, of ’A18ys, cwdpoosvn, or of 
*At8a0, caoppoovvy — does not here concern us, and no register has 
been kept of such cases. Still it may be worth while to record a 
few noteworthy forms. Ado, 484 (Tanag. v) is like Homeric ifvi, 


etc. ‘Aynjis, 86, and “Eporyis, pent. 9x (both Att. iv). ‘Tpwyas (with 
Q) in anapaests 775a RM, unless this part is prose. By mol oe 
*Ackdamdy, XCVIly 1. 20 (Epid. iii), the existence of the preposition 
rol = apis is put beyond doubt, and it is shown to be one syllable, 
not two. The Homeric éi- of compounds is avoided. We have 
ebxdetav, pent. 29, edee(LJav 24, edkAe, pent. 851, edmdotys, pent. 
roo pera, 1 eeu, pent 2, nih pet 34 and T 


dare say others. But #ixépouo, 857. 
Pemnes 


Uncontracted Avxdepye (not Avxéopye) and Avxdep[ ye], cxix 
(Delphi iv-iii). The common form in Atyeidaur Avxoiipyes, 852 
(Att. ii); and modi Avroipyos, xcvu; 1. 71 (Epid. iii) ; in both cases 
quite gratuitously, and the older form would, in the second, have 
improved the rhythm ; see p. 57. 

The form épiovre (or Spay 7x), 756a RM (Plat. v), is noteworthy 
as being without the factitious assimilation and “protraction” by 
which such forms, in our Homeric text, are transmogrified into a 
semblance of the every-day épvr, etc. But these mouthed-over 
words meet us elsewhere : Aapodduy, pent., 761 (Aeg. v) ; Aquodéuy, 
pent., 86 (Att. iv) ; pvadwevos, pent., 30 (Att. iii). The occurrence 


of éyv in pentameter, Lx (Chios v), proves a very respectable antiquity 
é 


1 Misprinted Anuopdwy in Kaibel, 
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for that bogus form. A similar product of rhapsodism is eé«ej, 

pent., 851 (Rhod. iii). . 
The resolution "AicoxvAov 760, is very doubtful. See p. 55. 


2, Of unwritten contraction or ‘synizesis’ I will enumerate all 
the examples. 


Synizesis of «0: 
Olavbéos yeveds, 179 (Core. vi). 
Bevpdpeos, 181 (Core. vi) ; probable: see p. 76. 
Acaouéveos 8¢, tiv (Delos Wax. vi). 
Acwopereos, logaoedic, 745 (Syrac. v). 
Taptddeos dpxovros, 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 
@pacrprSeos, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii) 2 
On the other hand, zrevs, pent., 184a RM (Corc. ii), like gpxev, 
781 (Cnid. iii). . ‘ 
Kreoudvdpov, 219 (Amorg. iv) : 
whereas KAevixy, 809 (Pharos ii) ; @eiBore 240 (Smyrn. Mac.) ; 
@ovrivolv], 766 (Att. v). Cp. KdevBovdos, Aeivuce in Anacreon 
(frag. 2 and 3 Bgk.), and Ross, Arch. Aufsiitze, ii, p. 547. 
8ddexa Oeots, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
desi godor, pent., 926 (Herm. iii), 
Geois hépe (te-0-i-se), xxiv (Cypriote). 
owen, xcvil; 1. 64 (Epid. iii); 
but pros pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
Synisesis of ew: 
Aavodixew, Liv (Delos Wax. vi); HO is written. 
Kyron, 750 (Paros v) : with ew shortened ; see p. 119. 


"Exexpar(Sew, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 
vere 


1 xpucaryideos, xL1X, is only a graver’s blunder. 
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‘The resolution of -ew of the genitive singular is perhaps unknown to 
the literature of Hellenic times. ‘The epigrammatists of the Anthol- 
ogy have tetrasyllabic ’Aiew and the like ; Meleager in Anth, Palat. 
iv, 1, affording eight examples in fifty verses. But I do not know of 
any instance which antedates the Roman period. Our inscriptions 
show two cases : 


Aapijayépew, end of a trimeter, ivr (Amorg. vi) 2 
ear 


The first ought perhaps not to count, as the other name in the 
inscription is unmetrical: see p. 47. The second example is certain, 
but the epitaph is pretty late, and possibly belongs in the Roman 
epoch. Compare Anth. Pal. vi, 190, 191. The restoration raidla 


MerJexpérew in 492b prf. (Theb. iv) is not to be trusted; indeed 
something like rad[3s Ty)Aexpdrqw would conform better to Fou- 
cart’s copy. 

aX(A)éov, Lv (Delos Wax. vi): HO is written. 

rac, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 


Resolved in: 
Bovradéwr, 852 (Att. ii) ; 
as occasionally in literature (H 1, ¢ 191, etc.), 
rapa Gedy, pent., 6 (Att. vi). 
ei soca (#-0-2), txxiv (Cypriote). 
Geiu Gd(A)’ (Ye-0-i), same ; -ewr shortened? See p. 55. 
[xo ov, pent. 489 (Theb. iv). 
“Hpaxdéoy, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 
leer ]t 78 xpdv], pent., 5x9 (Thessalon, Mac.). 
Kpér, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
Aewdspor, pent,, 1x (Chios v). 


1 Not Aauyéyépew, as assumed by Usener, Adigr. Verskunst, p. 39, note 22. 
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Synisesis of ea: 
Bacréas (= Bacrreias), pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
€ 
AcoxAéat, Cxxit (Phars. v). 
+ 
[Ato]er, Fick, 2 . . 
2 same : neither certain. 
[Meve]xréa, Cauer, ) 
3 
Meyaxdéo, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 
With this last compare Baowaj, pent. 846 (Arg. iv), and ‘EpyuovA, 
we 6 5 é 
pent., 926 (Herm. iii), . 
Synizesis of w, wow: only in’ epigrams of the clumsier sort. 
*Aox(A)amla}, xevt (Epid. vi-v). 
4 
188 (Aeg. v). 
+ Zadapuriov, same, 
Atoveaiov tiv, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
4 5 


TivOiov, 26 (Att. iv). 
1 


Kurplov 70 
r 3 


On the possibility of KadAéa, cxxty, see p. 76.1 


Other cases: all doubtful. 
xé0(v) 7é(v)8e (ho-o-ta-#e), Lxxvm (Cypriote) ; see p. 77. 
‘ 
‘tvs, 760 (Att. v): but see p. 55. us, contracted, occurs xi. 
% 


vigs as monosyllable, 778, is utterly improbable: see p. 46. 


Significant, as regards the pronunciation of these combinations, 
are the fifth example of eo, and the second of ew. It is clear that 
«9 was a ong syllable, consequently that « was not consonantized.? 
‘The sound intended was diphthongal, and cannot have differed much 
from that elsewhere expressed by ev. That -ew, on the other hand 
(and perhaps even -ew.: see p. 103 near bottom), can be shortened 
before a vowel, bears on cases like ypuoéi: dvi cxjrrpu (A 15), 
and is easiest understood if we suppose a consonantal e. 

Synizesis between words will be treated under Crasis. 


1. Compare #eiBlas XapulBov vids ’AOnvaios p éxolnee, Paus. v, 10, 2. 
2 Compare ’Apworopdvegs obkére (UU UY — — UV —), Pind. Nem. 
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Ix. 
HIATUS. 


Hiatus is on the whole infrequent, and occurs chiefly in epigrams 
of unskilful construction in other respects. 

I throw out, of course, hiatus in interpolations : xal épydris, 60; 
mat ef, Lxxv1; for which see page 46. 


The following cases, before former ¢-words, are due to Homeric 
reminiscence : 
2yO43e of, 86 (Att. iv). 
retro 86 of, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
éBivarof] of, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
os} a, 786 (Halic. ii) ; uncertain. 
Bexpira tpya, tam (Delos ii). 
doa éédpyet, Lx1tt (Samos Mac.). 
a adines, 183 (Core. Mac.). 
8 a{va] in 786 is a doubtful conjecture. 
The remaining examples I arrange according to their place in the 


verse. First those in hexameters : 


Foot I. 
(Shorts). of 88 exdpugay, xcvus; 1. 76 (Epid. iii). 
Togs 


eyo) we “Apioroxperys, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 
(End). xaipere a rapisvres, 22 (Att. v). 

a{¢]o a, cxix (Delph. iv-iii), 

jjpor ef... xxxvilt (Att, iv-ii), if verse. 


Foot II. 
(Middle). oot ért, 48 (Att. iii). 
2) 


pepvapévor cipepyeoias, LXXvI (Cypriote). 
1 2's) 4 


+++wt poi, 552 add. (unknown, Mac.). 
2 7S 
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Foot Il. 
(Middle). 6800 dyabob, 3 (Att. vi): the copy has HOAOI. Seep. 151. 
3 


ravta ar” ods, ci (Lac. vi-v). 

eaber rf ToL, cxxvi (Metapont. vi). 

Tiyp(p)aba as otk, cxuiv (Thess. vi-v). 

[eps rrw oles, 95 (Att. iti). 

etysybou im yopvdd{o]s, 239 (Smym. Mac.). , 
rin Bras, exxvit (Sybar. ii). 


(Shorts). dvéOnxe ’A@avaia[e], cr (Sparta vi-v): see p. 158. 
fi 45 


Avxdepye éydv, xix (Delph. iv-iii). 
3 ¢ 


(End). 6 Edydpous, 1x (Att. vi). 
a Sonia, ‘9 (Att. vi). 
7a &(y)O pura, Lxxiv (Cypriote). 
Hayes al ofvol na} 469 (Arg. Mac.). 
Foot IV. 
(Middle). ey orale], r81a add. (Core. vi). 
AuowAéat Zoorao’, cxxtt (Phars. v). See also p. 204. 
Foot V. 
(Middle). 76 dV) Opie, uxxvi (Cypriote). 
“Aox(A)am{i 5 pdyipos, XCVI (Epid. vi-v). 
(Shorts). wasBl der(a)pychr, xvt (Att. vi). 
rrdvro, Spoa, xxvi (Att. iv). 
a an{alpra, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
rarpl dct, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 
(Bnd). dpe dy 0, 48 (Att ili). 


é Bepor, 936. RM (Lac. v). 
3 


Inreg. tov dvSpa Orjoupor, in a 7-foot verse, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 3 
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In pentameters : 
[Se]gapévon dperas, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac.). 
7 2 3 
@rero dv dyads, cxxm (Phars. v) ; uncertain, See App. 
4 5 5 


Furthermore, ¢povri’: eéceBias in an unmetrical verse, xxvi. See 
p. 47. Even with the transposition there suggested, the hiatus 
remains. 


The instances, as would be expected, are most frequent in the 
masculine caesura of the third foot of the hexameter.' The poet of 
492, however, said TywoKréeqy instead of Timoxdéa, in order to avoid 
hiatus. : ss 

One hiatus is found in an iambic trimeter : 


Abou eit dv8pias, 1097 (Delos vi). 
2 a4 


In cxxxtv the blemish is removed by a necessary insertion: see p. 47. 


xX. 


VOWEL SHORTENED BEFORE VOWEL. 


1. SHORTENING OF -au, 


Kat. 
Ist short. 
Hex. Foot 1. at “Aqddavos, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
eae 
kat deiuvacrov, 855 (Atal. iii). 
frees 


F.2, kat’ dyopos, cxvn (Elat. Mac.). 
3 


kai drexvov, 184 (Corc. 
3 
F. 3. Kab trepgeddovs, 4x (Att. iv). 
° 
kat uot, 52 (Att. iv). 
rs 


kat éraivov, Xxx (Att. iv). 
4 


1 Another case of this, Fe0sxw "Aerdérns, is possibly to be recognized in the 
Cypriote inscription, xxvimt. See p. 77. 
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kat "Eperdow, 1136 (Att. iti-it). 
at dverdijros, 65 (Att. iv-ii), 
rat ey ‘HpaxAéovs, 492 (Theb. iv). 
nat txayyas, XCVIly L 13 (pid. ii), 
rat eredyeoBau, same, l. 21. 
rat dn’ "Apwadlys, 78x (Cid. ii). 
at diréNAwpat, 1037 (Petil it). 
F4. Kat Gerd, 86 (Att iv). 
[chet 8 [jlp0s, 850 (Tichiuss. ivi, 
kat dyadp’, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
kat & Zoxaroy, 1972 add, (Rhod. Mac.). 
F. 5. Kak "AOjym, Lv (Naxos v). 
kat [lévwr) xciv (Olymp. Corinch v) : supplement 


from Pausanias, 
kat & ebepwr, 936 RM (Lac. v). 
. 


kat d8eApoi, crx (Olymp. iv). 
6 
rat dnainor, xcix (Tegea Mac.). 


2d short. 
Hex. F. 1. xat iarpds, 45 (Att. iv-iii), 
2 Py 


eat BirAeiBys, cxV (Blat. iii). 

rat of, 851 (Rhod. iii. 

rat dooce, uum (Delos ii). 
Fz, ab dpdvay, xevil, 24 (pid. ii), 
£3. «at doreos, 1042 (Att. vi). 

wat Pout, 39: (Att. iv). 

ai’ aiverdy, 30 (Att. ii). 

rat coef arr (Syr. iii), 


wat 2y Kv«dowt, 926 (Herm. ii). 
‘ 3 


Pent. 


1st short. 
Hex. 


Pent. 


ad short, 
Hex. 
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Fir. 


F. 3. 


Fs. 
Fir 


Fir 


kat civ, 235 (Smyrn. iii). 

ait eyparron, rxt (Chios ii). 

rat ofpaet, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

at dBévarot, cxxvin (Syb. ii). 
kat Fcc 856. prf. (Hypate Mac.). 
katt arora, 1135 (vase, Mac.). 
at ibs 752 (Att. v). 

kat’ aired, 36 (Att. v). 

kot apa, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
kat aids, XcVIh 1. 16 (Epid. iii). 
rat aires, 1037 (Petil. ii). 


kal abrav, cxvi (Elat. i 
° 


kat olxeripov, 2a RM (Att. vi). 

kat & 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

rat etréxver, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ti). 
rat etwAedj, 851 (Rhod. ii). 
smracxat-axorérovs, 184 (Core. iii). 


xa’ dywydvors, LXxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
rere 


spor, -rar, cat, Bar, -var in verbs. 


ketrat exet, 63 (Att. iv). 

apadethat aetAcro, 87 (Att. iv); but see p. 50, note *. 
[emt apd cxvmt (Delph. iv). 

fo[B]at "Adavaias, 1xx1 (Rhod. Mac.). 


rixropat év, 469 (Arg. Mac.). 

H 2 

fxopat éx, cxxvim (Sybar. ii). 
: 
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F.3. 
F4. 
Fs 
Pent. Fir. 
Ra 

ist short. 
Hex. Fit. 
Pent. F. 1. 
F4. 

2d short. 
Hex, Fi q. 
Fs. 


2rrouat Zaperas, CXIX (Delph. iv-iii). 
avrebaopai 96 same. 

dibifopat adddy xcvtty |. 68 (Epid. iit). 
aaddAvpat AAA, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
eodelr]at apts, 182 (Anact.v). 
Aebwerat dddd, 781 (Cnid. iii), 
Bpserat 434, same. 

Podverat és, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
eridjacrit &y8pa, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
Superat 3, cx (Delph. iv-iii). 
rewdsfopat ale, 6 (Att. vi). 


eiyopat elvat, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 
3 ° 


Aépleouat ev, 858 (Mile. i 
olxerat ds, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 
2 
Aciropalit]..., 85 (Att. iv-ii): shortening certain. 
4 


otxerat eis, 90 (Att. iv). 
‘“ 3 


= :) . 
yeyverat ‘Tnwoxpdrys, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
5 q 


[wvp]erat i6[eov], 33 (Att. iii 
4 3.6 


Detrerat duxia, XLVI (Chalcis Mac.). 
oe 


2. SHORTENING OF -€t. 
-eu 3d person. 
GARE drpjparos, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 
koopet deyprjorross, cxv (Elat. iii). 


#et dyos, 488 (Tanagr. v). 
‘ 5 


%yet &, xciv (Olymp. Cor. v). 
5 


mqviet dvBpés, txxxm (Cyme ili~ii). 
° 
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-a dative. 
2d short. ae 
Hex. F.2, model ds, 774 (Prien. iv-iii). 
3 
Fig, Aurpéget evOdde, 86 (Att. iv). 
4 5 
ioe 7H, 35 (Att. iv). 
3 
Pent. Fig. éoet qv, 61 (Att. 
3 


Other e's (2). 
Ist short. 
Hex. F.4. ero(é)et ‘In(n)oo[rpd]rov, 8 (Att. vi), not certain. E is 
written : the sound is ‘spurious’ (monophthongal) «. 
2d short. 
Hex. F.3. [ér]et [4], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii), doubtful. 
4 


3- SHORTENING OF -ou. 
-ov nomin. plural. 
1st short. ; 
Hex. F.s. évopacrot an’, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
5 


2d short. 7 
Hex, Fer. Agdot ipvofavro], uit (Delos iii-ii). 
‘cer aie 


F.4. gidot ov, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
févot atdjearrss, 205 (Halic. ii). 
F.5. [xo]oot or [xo]pix dvBp3[y], 923 (Att. v). 
Geot’ dAdo, CXXVII (Sybar. ii). 
Pent. Fi. [zlvLy ont gorjoa[ voy, 758 (Att. v). 
dx{ylovot “Arpesdav, 254 (Cypr. iv-ii). 
B.4. Beirepot epdnoper, 768a prf. (Theb. iv). 
déprarot of, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
a pot, col, rol, ot datives. 
Hex. F.2, oot dvag, xx (Att. iv). 
F.3. oot agibones, xcvily 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 


of drepr{j]oavro, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
¢ 3 
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2d short. , 
Hex. Fig. ratrdé rot &, xcvit; 1. 78 (Epid. iii), 
1 2 


rot ipOlpav, 77 (Att. iii). 
ater 
Fg, pot gor, 471 add. (Sparta iv). 


pot trmoy, xcvin (Epid. Mac.). 
3 


oot ef 1, 781 (Cnid. 
3 

Pent. Ft, rot iSpy, 852 (Att. ii). 
2 3 


01 ocative. 
1st short. ¥ 
Hex. F. 4. "EmBavpol deé, xcvit, 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
wpe a 


4. SHORTENING OF -dt. 


Ist short. 
Pent. Fir. "Hpi 8v, 846 (Arg. iv). 
1 


2d short. 
Hex. Fir. Avoéir évOd8e, 5 (Att. vi). 
18 


Fig. Kupordéie #Svyedure, 38 (Att. iv). 
reer iene 
"Odvpmiie via, vi (Olymp. iv). 
7 i 


ey juépir..., 768 (Xanth, iv). 
q 


5. SHORTENING OF -9u. 


om dative, 
Ast short. 


Hex. F.2. ‘Eppa. dyaApa, 759 (Att. v). 
2 3 
F. 5. Tijpye dyadpa, Lx (Samos vi-v). 
4 8 


Pent. Fix. adr) éréoryoer, ix (Chios v) : « omitted ! 
re mores 


2d short, 
Hex. F. 5. muppixije dro, xLvit (Eub. iv-ii). 


Pent. F.4. os réyvije obxé, 38 (Att. iv). 
t i 


2d short. 
Hex. 


Ist short. 
Hex. 


Pent. 


2d short. 
Hex. 
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Fg. 


For 


F3. 
Fs. 
Ra 


Fir. 


F.3. 
Ra 


<mu 2d person. 


%owp. avrl, cxxvun (Sybar. ii). 
5 


6, SHORTENING OF -wu. 
Siusie “AOprator, 741 (Att. vi) 3 Ol written, 
cepvin evi, 750. add. (Paros v). 
eoipiie dvaxrs XCvib l. 18 (Epid. iii). 
offi “aye, 786 (Halic. ii). 
aéunrit tre, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
Biju “AL ape ), 844 (Att. iv). 
&pycr Bpace, same. 
4 5 


xépiu ev, 189 (Melos iii). 
4 


[rap]Oévie “Exepdvrov, 752 (Att. v) 5 Ol written. 
rovrite tenouddoves, cxvI (Elat, iv—iti). 

rie "Aox(A)ardS]4 xvi (Epid. vi-v) ; OI written. 
éxnBorde ’Anédd\Aovi, L (Delos vi) ; Ol written. 

iu Bbdve loxeedon uv (Delos Wax. vi) ; Ol written. 
eri Kur(x)ido. $8, 484 (Tanag. v) ; Ol written? 
"Acordymiie 78%, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii). 


*Ackdamiin iarhpt, XCVil 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
ve ed 


[e]e[ay]ovicr “Epi, 924 (Att. i 
rar 
Sdpov Ged é..., XXXIX (Att. iv), probable. 
ri 5 
Sori. EpHucev, xcix (Teg. Mac.). 


1 It seemed best not to separate this example from the other datives of o-stems. 
Kaibel writes KiréAwi, but the dialect requires rather -o. 
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F. 5. du Bide se, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 
8 é 
Pent, Fir. év Sducu os, xxut (Att. iv). 
1 2 
F.4. map0éviu "Apréwdt, 750 add. (Paros v). 
4 3 6 
Suppdxse dor, 88 (Att. iv. 
4 5 


7. SHORTENING OF -ev, 
1st short. 
Hex. 


2& "Odtme, 743 (Olymp. Lac. vi). 
t 


2d short. 
Hex. Fig. ped ender’, 205 (Halic. ii). 


8. SHORTENING OF -ov. 


I will separate the cases in which simple O is written, from the 
rest. 
-ov in genitive of o-stems. 


(A) 0 is written, 
Ist short. 
Hex. Fix. Anpvod da’ jpyabéas, xvi (Att. iv). 
? 27s 
F.3. Kpwro[Bov[A]od dard Bi-, txvi (Thera vi). 
% fy 
Pent. Fit. xpuood "AOqvaioy, xxv (Att. iv). 
1 3 


2d short. 
Hex. F.2. ...rov Ev@vpdxov, tv (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. Unless hiatus. 
3 4 


F.3. 70d éy mévrat, 219 (Amorg. iv). 
Fg. Aapaoworpéro’ evOdBe, 7 (Att. vi). 
Nasi Hoyos, tiv (Delos Wax. vi). 
Anpeyrpiot Se), 753 (Att. v). 
“Epporspdro’, "ABSnpirgs, 759 (Att. Abdera v). 
*Aiooxcro’ tys, 760 (Att. v) ; uncertain ; see p. 55. 


Avovvotoi trméBorov 86, 36 (Att. iv). 
eS ° 


1TQ=TO is written. 
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F.5. Navoworpdrod «iui, v (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. 
aotios vig, 488 ‘(Tanag. vy). 
Pent. F. 1. Zusived ‘torqoa 54 (Att. iv). 
Fg. Tv0iod as aga prf. (Att. vi). 
riya dvd Sespr /], 10 (Att. vi). 
rob weave sinloauév 756 (Att. v). 


Kaibel’s reading [xp]is ¢é[Aod] dAer’, 19, must now be given up 
since Lolling’s re-examination of the stone. 


The following three cases stand by themselves, as showing, not 
the archaic omission of Y, but rather the neglect to repeat it. 


2d short. 
Hex. F.2. ‘Apmdyot vids (TOVIO8), 768 (Xanth, iv). 
2 3 


F.5. Xpévov viet (OYIE!), cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 
6 
Pent. F.4, Aafod viéy (OYION), 1135 (vase Mac.) ; see p. 72. 
reer 
In 768 zodgpov, and in Cxvi rovode and 4puOéous, are spelt with OY. 


(B.) oF is written, 
Ast short, 


Hex. Fit. Aé[8o]8 dv’, uxx1 (Rhod. Mac.). 
1 
ob drodOuu{ évm], 84a RM (Att. iii). 
H H 


F. 3. @coddpod édvpaixdv, xcvi (Epid. Mac.). 
3 
F.5. abrod ddedpdv, 70 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 ° 
Pent. Fir. [xowJod dvourriorg[s], 84a RM (Att. iii). 
7 a 


2d short. 
Hex. F.2. "Ayeotpdrod vids, 851 (Rhod. iii). 
fi 3 


Hocedeviod tot, ixxxit (Cyme iii-ii). 
ee 


F.4. ‘Acomixod ppéno’, 492 (Theb. iv). 
¢ 3 


*Aoxdymod ei, XCVIlg 1. 30 (Epid. 
Hier 
Bovowdpot Ader, xcvut; 1. 62 (Epid. iti). 
i 
Aapaivérod d8e, 7 (Att. iii). 
* 5 
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AapaleJpéro¥ éx, 189 (Melos iii). 
Auorverat “Hpcdesras, uxxix (Halic. iv-iii), 
Nucypérot exxperay tnt (Delos ii). 
«.stotpdrot drBi0s, txxm (Rhod. Mac.). 
Oeonpires “Awdddovi, cxit (Delos, unknown). 
Lodvxpérot “a 855 (Atal. Mac.). 
deri thera same. 
oiparot dorepserros, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
Geo’ eis, xevt (Epid. Mac.). 
£évo[3] os, 214 (Rhen. iii). 
sod de 47raadd. (Sparta iv) ; unless hiatus, 

Rs. [SoJouorpdros vid, cxvit (Delph. iv). 
WAios abyds, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
Pent. F. 4. Atos ts 846 (Arg. iv). 


varpdxod jyeudva, LXvIM (Astyp. iv-iii). 
rs phony 


-ov in genitive of a-stems. 
(A) © is written. 
2d short. 
Hex. Fig. ‘Apewtod for, xvii (Att. v). 
Kradnpidod evOdde, 34 (Att. iv). 
tees 
Pent. Fir. “ryolod dv, 15 (Att. vi). 
17 


(B.) Of is written. 
ad short. 
Hex. Fir. Lopylot doxjoay, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
H yen 


F. 5. Topylot Zoxer, same. 
3 
Pent. Fir. Gapvdxod atBai[pJov, 214 (Rhen. iii). 
1 4 3 
“Epulod byxurd, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
1 omens 
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ad short. 
Pent. F. 4. 


ast short. 
Hex. F.1. 


F3. 
Pent. Fir. 


1st short, 
Pent. F. 4. 


2d short. 
Hex. F. 3. 


Fg 


Pent. F.1. 


Req. 


rov in other words. 


(A) 0 is written, 


BiBo¥ e[dropiav], 73a RM (Att. iv). 
oe 


(B.) or is written. 

ood dropOipévov, 183 (Core. Mac.). 
po’ Beendpe 235 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
[rypA?]ob dpeuper, xix (Rhod. Mac.). 


9. SHORTENING OF -d. 
-& in nomin. and vocat. of &stems. 


kovpi aveypapspar, 205 (Halic. ii). 
ria’ ° 


Gi "Epyivn, 776 (Att. ditt). 
Auovvod Huxias re 83 (Att. iv-it), 
KuiAt foOdé, 18 (Melos il. 
BiOia ot, 38 (Ati. iv), voc, masc. 
Wordad ty yaorpésy 505 (Trica if), 
Xpurivi: ermxlar, 785 (Chic. i). 


eee ayyéddou, LXXX (Cedr. iv-i 
1 2 3 

Dirrépit ipfondd]os, 852 (Att. ii). 
4 8 6 
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In 183, dAk[iud] "Aud- has been made by a doubtful conjecture. 


See Kaibel. 


2d short, 
Hex. Fir 


-& in genitive of masculines. 
Kadhi Aly(0(@)o, cxit (Haliart. vi-v). 
vs 3 


[@]edit. exyeyads, xvat (Chalcis Mac.). 
re yeyes 


11 take KaAAla as genitive, not as vocative (with Réhl) nor as nominative 


(with G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm., 2d ed., p. 296). 


neither is xpia(e);, in the same inscription. 


The form is not Boeotian, but 
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*Apyia. vids, 856 (Atal. Mac.). 
1 2 
F.4. KAemi8a efoaro, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
4 3 


F. 5. ++-0% vfs. 472 (Sparta vi). 
f 


10, SHORTENING OF -7. 


“1 in nomin. and vocat. of a&stems, 
1st short. 


Hex, F.5. [altri “Aplorey, cx (Theb. ii). 
5 


2d short. 
Hex. Fig. Xaipeorpdrij ivy 44 (Att. iv-iii). 
‘ 3 


Hodvgeviy vide, 76 (Att. iv). 
roadie 

Savoorpdri} evOdde, 45 (Att. iv- 
: 5 


xenon) yori) evOd8e, 79 (Att. ivi). 
q 5 
xonor) yer} 9s 95 (Att. iii). 
Geopidi} odrore, 60 (Att. iv-ii). 
: 3 


i). 


“Epydvij dy, 776 (Att. iii-ii 
3 
kere} ore, 505 (‘Trica iii). 
5 
Mimoapyid} épopacioros, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; vocat. masc. 
ry & 6 


"Apyeotpdniy Eyyove, xxiv (Att. iv. 
{ 5 


F. 5, "Apxeospdnij Be, same. 


Pent. F. 4. Mytpixtt aivépopos, 86 (Att. iv). 


In KAcwlan “Bpayspov, 809 (compare p. 77), crasis was probably 
intended, 


4 from ~<a, 
ad short. 


Hex. Fit, edoeBiy doxyjouca, xxiv (Att. i 
i rae 


F. 4. eboeB dpeexaddmre, 211 (Syros iii). 
4 5 . 


Pent. F. 4. vyyev exrépucav, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
4 5 6 
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pt. 
1st short, 7 
Hex. Fis. ef py eg” dyvo', xcvulg 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 


11. SHORTENING OF -@. 
1st short. a. ; 
Hex, Fir. doc éyd, 1136 (Att. iii-ii), sozce. 
1 2 
Pent. F. 4. p[y]r& dtdpevos, xxxim (Cypr. Mac.). 
4 56 
2d short. 
Hex. F. 4. Oavpaérd eixdva, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 


Fs, 98 ey eu, 95 (Att. iii). 
Hi fi 
Pent. Fos. Alapme]rés aiSoéqy, 13 (Att. vi). 
1 24 


12, SHORTENING OF -v (?). 
[dr]oAAG os "Ap... CXxI (Anactor. vi-v) 5 
? , 


unless [ém]éAAv' is to be understood. 


13. SHORTENING OF -ew. 
2d short. 
Hex. F.4. Kprwvided edyopat, 750 (Paros v). 
4 5 


Compare Anth. Pal. vii, 77 (= Simonid. fr. 129 Bgk.*), where Sipo- 

vide» éort cawr#p is now restored from Tzetzes and the Scholia to 

Aristides. — A shortening of -ep: must be assumed in Lxx1y, d(v)6pure 
4 


Ged. dd(A) érvy’, unless we suppose aphaeresis in édX’: see pp. 55 
and 103. nis 
To summarize briefly. We find, neglecting doubtful cases : 
wat 76, et 9, -ot 20, -ev 2; total 107. 


~dt 5, me 7, wr 23; total 35. 
-ov 54, -G 14, 7 17, -w 6; total or. 


As in Homer, the diphthongs with short first vowel, taken as a 


1 For the statistics of this shortening in Homer, see Hartel, Homerische Studien 
II and III, and the detailed investigation of Grulich, Quacstiones de guodam 
hiatus genere in Homeri carminibus, Halle, 1876. 
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class, furnish the largest proportion of shortenings. And these are 
just the cases in which we can best imagine to ourselves the modus 
of the shortening. For it is easy to suppose that the last part of the 
diphthong was consonantized, as in xox! The difficulty is to under- 
stand how the other two classes—the diphthongs with long first 
vowel, and the simple long vowels'— were pronounced when short- 
ened, ‘Taking class by class, these last two classes are less numerous 
than the first. But the disproportion is less than in Homer. For 
instance, in Homer there is 1 shortening of -o to about 13 of -a; 
in the inscriptions the ratio is 1 to 34. So taking -w as compared 
with -a, the ratio in Homer is 1: 26, in the inscriptions 1:13. For 
-di and -m (taken’ together), as compared with -a, the proportions 
are: Homer 1: 27,? inscriptions 1:6}. For -a and -» (together), 
Homer 1:15, inscriptions 1:24. The greatest difference is with 
-ov: -ov to -ac in Homer is as 1: 9, in our inscriptions as 1: 12. 

Our inscriptions, therefore, show an increase in the shortening of 
the simple vowels and the diphthongs -d, 71, -w.— just the reverse, 
by the way, of what Hartel’s statement (Homerische Studien’ U1, 
p. 8)® would lead us to expect. It is rather important to know 
definitely whether these rarer and less explicable shortenings are 
really an increasing or a diminishing quantity in dactylic verse. To 
decide positively, a careful examination of the literary remains, from 
Hesiod to the Alexandrines, would be necessary. If it turns out 


1 The entire suppression of the 4, giving, for instance, n& @AAot for Kal AAor, 
might naturally be expected to follow. It is noteworthy that we hardly find this 
in inscriptions, A single case, abr éréorngey (see p. 112), may perhaps be 
understood as a dialectic dative. 

2So Grulich: Hartel’s figures (based on 8 books only) show a much greater 
ratio. 

3 Wenn bereits im epischen und elegischen vers der nachhomerischen dichtung 
die kiirzung abnimmt und immer mehr sich bis auf feste formeln auf die diph- 
thongische ausginge beschriinkt,” ete. The context shows that by “ diphthong- 
ische ausginge” he means the endings -ai, -01, ~¢4, -ov. 

4 T have time at present only for a hasty perlustration of the Works and Days. 
These do not bear out Hartel’s statement. In respect of the matter under con- 
sideration, the poem stands between Homer and the inscriptions.* ‘The relative 
frequency of the shortenings of =n, -w1, -@, and -ov is greater than in Homer ; 
in the case of -n, there is a very small difference on the other side, The numbers 
ALC: -at 113, ~€6 9, -01 30, -€v 15 -mi y -we 133 -M 7p ~w Sp -oU 16; -ewe 1, ~ene 
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that they increase from Homer on, it will look more than ever as if 
the whole usage had begun with the shortening of -at, -e1, -o1, -ev, and 
had been extended to simple vowels and to ~d, -m, -w. by some sup- 
posed analogy. And it is noteworthy that, in connexion with two 
of these more difficult shortenings — the very two which distinguish 
themselves by their greater frequency — there are circumstances 
which point to a possible explanation of the process. The diphthong 
-wt is shortened, even in Homer, much oftener than -y or -a. The 
idea of utilizing the locative termination -o here occurred to Grulich,' 
though he fails to strengthen his case by pointing out in how many 
dialects -o. does regular duty as dative It is perfectly possible to 
suppose that -o. was a live dative ending at the beginning of the epic 
period, and that in consequence of its gradual obsolescence, -w was, 
so to speak, forced into its place. This might in turn have prepared. 
the way for a similar use of -ae and -m. The othet case is that of 
-ov, which must, of course, be considered as a simple vowel. ‘This 
is shortened much more frequently than the other simple vowels. 
‘The genitive singular furnishes nearly all the examples, and the begin- 
ning, I suspect, is to be sought in the elision of the uncontracted 
form -o0. Ani éxnfédo’ *ArdANwvos, would be felt by and by, when 
all consciousness of the form -oo was gone, as a simple modification 
of éxnPodov ’ArdAXwvos ; the more so, as the sound of this -ov was 
merely that of a prolonged o. What was originally the elision of the 
uncontracted form would seem to be the shortening of the contracted 
form. This is just what has happened in eioe} domjoaca and two 
other cases quoted a little while ago (p. 118). In Homer this would 
have been understood as ebveBé’ doxijoaca ; compare T 48, d 125. 
At what time we should have to, imagine this change of consciousness 
respecting the short -o in our éxn@édo’, would be hard to define. The 


1 Quaestiones, p. 44. The details of his theory, particularly the idea that -a 
developed itself out of -o: by a purely phonetic process (I cannot understand him 
otherwise), are unsatisfactory. 

2On this, Gustav Meyer’s Griechische Grammatik, 24 edit., p. 339 fig., may 
be conveniently consulted. 

8 Both Hartel and Grulich fall into the serious error of considering -ov as a 
diphthong, and speaking of the consonantization of its second element, But the 
sound in question is in all cases the spurious -ov, and itis entirely certain that 
this never was a diphthong. : 
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first absolute proof of it would be the writing of OY for it in inscrip- 
tions. As long as O was written, it could be taken either way. Hence 
I have separated, in the above lists, the examples with O from those 
with OY. But I do not doubt that the change really happened long 
before, especially as we find, as early as the sixth century, the same 
shortening applied to the -ov (O) of masculine a-stems, where there 
never was an -oo. 

It only remains to remark, respecting the unusual proportion of 
inscriptional shortenings of -a and -y, that the greater part of the 
examples are proper names which could not be otherwise got into 
the verse (see pp. 117 and 118). 

‘The places of the verse in which the shortenings occur may be 
thus set forth: 


HEXAMETER. 
I st im Iv v 
aevulovefovvlouvltovs 
ou 2 6 2061 12 12 49 6 8 
“ r- so --4 - 3 - 1 
ov - 3 1 2-| 15 j 12 
as - 4 -- -- - 3 -- 
1 -- 1 - -- - 1 24 
“0 42 - ra - 8 tt 
“ev -- -- re - 1 -- 
-ov 4. - 3 308 = 21 1 6 
a - 3 - or - 3) - 1 
” - 1 - -- - 21 
“to 2 - -- - = 4 - 1 

i 
-w - - - - - - a1] -- 
_ a 
13, 17 45 19 15 5 67 | 13 22 
i 
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PENTAMETER. 

I un Iv v 

Hvvlovys —vvulovy 
oon 17! -- - 6 -- 
“a 1 - -- r4 -- 
-ov - 3 oa ~ 2 -- 
“a r- -- -- -- 
ne re -- 1 -- 
-o - 1 -- 22 -- 
- a -- a - + 
“ov 3 4 - 74 - 7 - 
a - 4 -- rt -- 
a alias - - 2 - 
-0 - 1 -- 1 - -- 

7 20 -- 5 22 -- 


These proportions, as concerns the hexameter, do not differ much 
from those given for Homer by Hartel,’ save that the lead of the 
second short of the fourth foot is more marked than in Homer. The 
frequency of the shortening at this point is evidently due to the effort 
for dactylic word-endings before the bucolic caesura, not to any mys- 
terious affinity. Nor do we find, as Hartel says is the case in Homer, 
that the heavy endings -y, -7t, -w, -wt are shortened chiefly in the first 
foot. In the pentameter, the absolute exclusion of the shortening 
from the second and fifth foot is noteworthy. The same influence 
would, we should expect, exclude it from the second foot of a pen- 


1 Homerische Studien UL, p. 375. 
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themimeres standing as the first half of a hexameter. And in fact I 
find only two instances to the contrary ; nearly all the shortenings in 
the second foot occur in verses which have the trochaic caesura of 
the third foot. 


I append the single case of this shortening outside of dactylic 


verse. 
répylalot dvéBev, iamb. trim., 746 (Arg. v). 
roa 


The extraordinary nature of this correption is matter of comment to 
Boeckh, CIG. I, p. 885. It is, I think, the only certain example 
extant in pure iambic or trochaic verse. A possible instance, 
wat edeyous troch. tetram., xcvij, is more probably understood as 


unwritten crasis ; see p. 126. 


XI. 
CRASIS, WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN. 


1. Wrrrren Crasis, The following cases occur : 

(A) In dactylic verse. 

dpeciov (= 6 *Ap-), pent. xxi (Att. v). 

aids, “sors (Tegea Mac.). 

[rptruehéous, 7 (Att. vi) ; O written. 

obyropiovos (=6 "Byur-), xv (Att. vi), if verse. 

rovpdv, 52 (Att. iv) ; O written. 

robpyor, xcvils 1. 57 (Epid. iii). 

robvexo, 205 (Halic. ii). 

rotboua, 63 (Att. iv) ; O written. 

rolvona, 92 (Att, iv-ii). 


rast’, 81 (Att. vii). 
H 
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rad, pent., 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
HP, mt (Att. view). 

rdOdvat, pent., CXXIX (Posid. vi). 
show, 1x (Samos vi-v). 

scaBayoR, pent., x0 (Att. vi). 
kadondyaBiav, XCVIk 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
ai{rot), 1037 (Petil. i). 

xéué, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

x8 pent. xcv (Olymp. Avg. v) ; XO written. 
x8, pent., 852 (Att. ii). 

dvag, Xcvuls 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 
pans 39 (Att. iv). 


I omit xémoé, xxvi, in a conflate and unmetrical verse. dvOpwrror, 
written by Deecke in Lxxiv (Cypriote), has no probability. 


(B) Jn non-dactylic verse. 

rayrpor, jamb. trim., 762 (Att. v). 

répyl eo iamb. trim., 746 (Olymp. Arg. v). 
rabrprrebdvrov, iam, trim., 1130 (vase vi); for ra Bis." 
kaméyac, iamb. trim., 1099 (vase v). 


kémouoe, lamb. trim., Cxxxv (vase v). 
rane 


2. Unwrirren Crasis. ‘Synizesis,’ that is, between two words = 
(A) In dactylic verse. 
kaiAcwrodépov, xcv (Olymp. Arg. v). 
4 5 


The ze before xaf should be omitted; see p. 46. 


1 Rather -avre, if the vase is really Boeotian. 
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Krewe Eppaydpov, 809 (Pharos Mac.), 
eee 3 


unless we suppose vik (see p. 77).  FeBdyw2AAepérms in the 
3 H 


Cypriote inscription Lxxvi is very uncertain: see p. 48 and Appen- 
dix. Still less probable is taxed in ixxvi: see p. 46. Of a possible 
éro({)eIn(moorp-, we have spoken on p. 79. 


In 189 (Melos iii) the chances are that the stonecutter’s copy 

read xa){é70|@avoicar, rather than xa[ro]@avodcav. ‘The stone has 
a i 

KAIOANOYSAN. 


(B) In non-dactylic verse. 
AAAX Kai_ép posous, iamb. trim., cx1 (Helicon Mac.). 
5 7 3 


iii)? 


rai-2Xeyor, troch, tetr., xcvil L. 6 (Bpid. 

5 

‘The old reading [r]oi_dguro® AiQov (for ro8_a’ro®) on the well known 
faoae 


pedestal in Delos, 097 (Wexos vi), has of late become unfashion- 
able, but in my view is more probable than anything that has yet 
been suggested. 


It appears from these examples that the ancients followed no 
absolutely fixed rules as to indicating crasis by the spelling. They 
might so indicate it, or they might leave it to be understood. 


XII. 
ELISION. 


What chiefly interests us here is the inquiry how often and under 
what circumstances the elided vowel is written, Such cases, in the 
following enumeration of examples, will be put by themselves in 
the right-hand column. 

The minuscule transcriptions are often misleading in this matter. 
Some editors (as Boeckh) omit elided vowels in such transcriptions, 


larly kat_aBliey, iamb. trim. in an inscription of Roman time, Kaibel 
wee 
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seven when they are present on the stone ; others write them. Kaibel 
is inconsistent with himself and untrustworthy. It was therefore 
essential to verify each case of elision by reference to published 
copies in capitals, whenever such were accessible to me. In some 
of the remaining cases an inspection of the stone was possible. 
‘There are left, however, a number of examples where a verification 
was impossible. These I have designated as ‘not verified’ It will 
be understood that this means simply that, as to the presence or 
absence of the elided vowel, I have not been able to go behind 
the minuscule copy. Kumanudes is unusually careful in this respect, 
and such of the unverified examples as come from his publications 
I have marked ‘Kum.’ These must be considered as well vouched 
for. 

A prefixed ? implies doubt of another kind. For the sake of 
convenience a number of more or less uncertain cases are printed 
with the rest, distinguished in this way. 


1, ELIsion OF -a, 


Verbal Forms. 


BEFORE 
a- yvyer’ adOjpap, xcvin (Epid. 

1 28 
Mac. 


« fora[x] eri, 181a add. (Corc. énéeéa eyevro, troch. tetr., xcvih, 
5 es 


vi), nearly certain.’ Epid. iii). 
ly 
vixara EXOidpoves, 942 RM. 
¢ 5 


(Olymp. Maen. iv). 
[qos] §, pent., 488 (Tanag.v). 
d 


3 


o- yea dotws, XXX (Att. iv). 
3 


Nominative Feminine. 


a ror derapiivs 753 (Att.v). — [m]érma "A@avaia, cxv (Elat. iii). 
1 2 8 


1 The inscription turns a corner here, and the stone is bevelled off; but there 
is hardly room for an A. 
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a xérv’ dydvev, 856a pri. (Hyp. zxovea dperjv, pent., 6o (Att. iv-ii). 
5 6 5 a 
Mac.), not verified. ddéa dper#}, 65 (Att. iv-il), not 
1 Hi 
yevérerp’ dpyadéors, pent., xxx verified, Kum, 
a4 5 
(Cyme iii-ii), not verified. Berxvioa. évadaiver, 84 (Att. iv-ii), 
5 6 
not verified, Kum. 
pata dyave (—U——), lytic, 
xcvt 1. 50 (Epid. iii). 
« ‘Hpdkde’ &a, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 
2 a4 
ofa’ Wavor, 91 (Att. iv). 
3 4 
orépiao’ "Epéis, 35 a add. (Att. iv), 
3 ry 
not verified. 
ya? exddupav, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 6 
Opéxrap’ evapybipe, 856. pri. 
(Hyp. Mac.), not verified. 
poip’ Bdpasce, cxxvit (Syb. ii), 
Fy 3 
not verified. 
(2) xpiup" [élyxrerdvvrrat, 96 (Att. iv-ii)? 
5 6 
ne [Ae}roto? f8qv, 84a RM (Att. iii). 
+ 2 
evérove’ Pv’, lyric, xcviy 1. 38 
(Epid. iti). 
o- Aaxots’ dvoa, pent, 6(Att.vi). (?)[xé]woa 7°, cxxn (Phars. v) 
5 6 2 
oréptas’ ofa, pent., 35a.add. ace. to Cauer: similarly Lol- 
34 


(Att. iv), not verified. ling. See p. 198. 


1 It is certain what the graver cut in this puzzling place, but very uncertain 
what was meant to be cut, The stone, now in the Central Museum, has 
AETPPQIPICKTE etc, every letter being perfectly distinct. To me it 
seems clear, first that [K is a dittography, K being put in to correct the F; and 
secondly that we have a conflation of the two readings mep! 8 de mpiipn Terdvv- 
arat and repl 88 mpaup’ éxrerdvvarat, owing to a boggled and indistinct manu- 
script copy, which had been put into the graver’s hands. 
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‘DEFORE 
o rédowva 88iperar, iamb. trim, 246 
(Bithyn, Mac.). 
orevdtovea dppavév, iamb.-trim., 
cava (Bilat. Mac.). 
oo iBoioa lepdy, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 
. yale trd xédmovs, xt (Theb. ii). 


Nouns in po. 
a- mpayp’ d&yabdv, pent., 1 (Att. vi). 
ome dya00, 4 (Att. vi). 
aye dyaBod, 42 ad€. (Att. vi). 
pip! dperfs, pent., CXxxIx (Att. v). 
pape aviOnne, pent., 757 a prf. (‘Thisb. v). 
dvdBmu’ &l'x]é, 747 (Delph. Lac. v). 
Eyadp’ dvébone, 762 (Aegina v). 
Bre abrdy, same. 
aay! “dyer 785 (Cnid. ii). 
ripe dyabis, pent., 89 (Att, iv-ii), 
not verified, Kum. 
Betyu! pers, pent., 860 (Chios iii. 


obvou’ dydpevr’, iamb. trim., 258 
2S 


(Alex. iii-ii). 
() xe’ él7]é, pent., 214 (Rhen. iii), 
doubtful. 
+ pvp! eoopiv, pent,, ra add. —dyadua “Eppoorpérov, 759 (Att. 
(Att. vi). Abd. v). 


pvap! epi, cxtiv (Thess. vi-v). 
r 
pap? ex’, 486 (Thesp. v). 
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nerone 
© pri éxi, pent., xix (Rhod. iii). 
i 


pore éo[ rycer], pent., 220 pve foryoey, tvni (Amorg. iv). 
(Amorg. iv). 

3vou’ koxor, 255 (Cypr.iv-iit). 

apdSeryy? eboeBeias, pent., 
875 a add, (Olymp. iv). 

wine ertwose, pent., 89 (Att. 
iv-ii), nod verified, Kum. 

répp’ afer, pent., 856 (Atal. 

* Mac.), not verified. 

v ya brodefdyevar, pent., 225 


(Ephes. Mac.). 
-a Accusative Singular. 

a 8p éyaBér, pent., x (Att. vi). dBpm &yuBér, pent, cxxit(Phats.¥)~ 
dort” dvBpa, pent, 69 (Attiv). dota arruporotow 79 (Att. v= 
(2) Adve" anol rAA}e, 466 ii), not verified, Kum. 

(Argos Mac.), not certain. 
ied? dvarrjorasa, 860 (Chios iti). 


rai®’ dyaér, pent., 184 (Core. iii). 
1 3 


rarpi®’ {Oyxe}, pent., civ peprépa tea, xocxI1 (Att. iv). 
* Colymp. vi). ranpiBe abide 23 (Att. iv), noe 
candi Byer pent, 66 (Att. Mac). gerife, 
marralvort tri, 89 (Att. ivi), mardpa ebedelfor, 26 (Att. iv). 
not verified, Kum. corfpa ebpryspor, XCVIs 1. 77 
azpi8’ "BxiSavpov, lytic, xCvik' (ERpid. ii). 
1 42 (Bpid. iii). 
we MaANov pe. 875 a.add. (Olymp. iv). 


i). 


o- xéip" dpéyow, XCvuls 1. 65 (E) 
Fi 3 
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perown 
v- ai8’ $d, 184 (Core. iii).  Suriipa bytelas (vv —), lyric, 
° xcvii 1. 52 (Epid. iii). 
In 28 one has his choice between warpié’ a[t]s (Kaibel) and 
rarpiba [d]s (Herwerden). 
-a Neuter Plural. 


a- ratr’ droBypduerot, pent, 1 réeoapla] “ABdvat, 43 (Att. iv), 
Hines 5 


(Att. vi). certain from space. 
Trp(p)dv’ dard, lyric, 745 () exidyra afr Jopw..., Lit 
3 
(Olymp. Syrac. v). (Amorg. iv), not certain. 


deo" dperis, pent. 25 (Att. iv). Bacideve "Adiao, xxxvil (Att. iv-ii). 
pt? drrosOtpévov, x84 (Core. ii). 

foreO dy’, 1033 (Att. ili), nor 

” verified, Kum. 


© “Oddume evixwr, 940a RM [dvr Ja éxpdreis, pent., CXvIL 
5 6 4 ° 
(Olymp. Samos v). (Delph. iv). 


o7dua8’ Adv, pent. 942a RM. [rdv}ra [é]xpdras, pent., same. 
(Olymp. Maen. iv). 
Ssuas’ éwyyddiver, pent., 492 
“Crheb. iv). 
Béuar? éxovow, cxrs (Delph. iv-ii. 
fay’ elveda, pent., xxi (Att. iv). 
rai? taxes, 65 (Att. iv-ii), 
‘not verified, Kum. 
rade’ evduigov, 8x (Att. iv-ii), 
(@) weipar[2}fué[ nen pent, 
40 “(att iii) 2 . 
réooap” eneie, pent., 43 (Att. iv). 


1 It does not appear quite certain that the gap after T is of one letter only. 
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dpwor’ ete, 78 (Att. iv-ii), 
fn 3 
not verified, Kum. 
OX tkape, pent., 851 (Rhod. iii 
3 ° 


rptrar’ jv, pent. 926 (Herm. iii). 
wavT 0, xxur (Att. iv). 
(2) [$]6N’ od[x], 926 (Herm. iii), 
not certain, 
@) x(eBdiy(Alu [Eee], cxxx (Syrac. 


v). So Rohl, very doubtful. 


Other Nominal Endings, 


- pey dpuore, XCVIly 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 


ney axvipevor, pent., 183 (Core. Mac.). 
reowapdvort ty, pent., 1043 (Att. iv). 
tpidKovr™ “treow, pent., 85 (Att. 

iw-ii), not verified, Kum. 
[melo cov? 6s, 32 (Att. iv-ii), 


not verified, Kum. 
-a in Adverbs. 


aan’ évé, 179 (Core. vi). 
AN éoiBeabe, 1098 (Orch. vi-v). 

ox tn, 932 (Sidon iii), 

an érvy’ (a-de-tut-) , LXxiv (Cypriote). 


aN 8 pév, pent., xxxvr (Att. iii-ii). 


@\N’ dréray, cxxvit (Sybar. ii), 
° 


not verified. 
BX [o}ix, 519 (Thessalon, Mac. 
@AN ire, pent,, 89 -(Att. iv-ii), 
” not verified, Rum. 
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BEFORE 
ao oivexa érophipivw, 87 (Att. iv), 
ee &eK’ dorepaviOn, xxv (Att. , not verified, Kum, 
iv), not verified, Kum. Bexa Exxo[v], 52 (Att. iv), not 
8s dx” év, pent., 187 (Ithac. verified, Kum, 
* Mac.). 


av 76x° Fyov, trock. tetr., xevI. 
o- dy’ 8 mais, xevti, 1. 62 (Epic. ii). 
ro &exa Bpucev, pent., 774 (Priene 
. iveiii). ° 
a- ap” atrob, xxi (Att. iv). 
Spt aris, 1033 (Att. iii), not 
verified, Kum. 
8p’ dv, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
e pan Seias XCvul; 1. 74 (Epid. iii). 
a? au, cxxvt (Sybar. ii), not 
verified. 


o- dp’ doowy, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii), 


© 9 # erinws, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
a © duay, xcvil 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 
© ai «’ eds, troch. tetr., XCvm, 

(Epid. iii). 

-a in Prepositions, 

& av’ id/pd, txt (Rhod. Mac.). 
e 8 edguvérouo, 856.2 prf. (Hyp. 

Mac.), not verified. 

BF gpya, 852 (Att. ii). 


[B}e toxvos, cx (Olymp. iv). 
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DEORE 
a Kar? Atyalqy, 779 (Chalced. Mac.) 
o- Kal? 53%, * a RM (Att. vi). 
a pel? dyeusvos, pent., 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
per? foriy, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
ae eB! Pandas, 75 (Att. vil). 
a- map’ dvdpé, 80 (Att. iv-ii), not 
verified, Kum. 
«© map’ EdAjorovtov, CXxxIx (Att. v). 
rap" duo’, anap., 7752 RM 
(Dodon. Mac.). 
ae [rlofpl ooo, xt (Orop. 


not certain. 


w- map’ dy, pent., 95 (Att. 
2 


2. ELISION OF -€, 


-¢ Third Person Singular. 


e 


(6¢y? airés, 936a RM (Lac.v) ; etwdéive ’AvBoxiBu, 26 (Att. iv). 


lision clear, though restora- pare dyabl, pent, 844 (Att. iv). 
tion uncertain, oe on" mn . b RM 
da8? det, iamb. trim., cxt ‘pare AgowXyririy 773 0 XS 
2: a 
(Helic. Mac.). 
try’ derip (A-ha), UXXIV 
: 


(Att. iv-iii), not verified, Kum. 

Gvopage” Ard\wv (VU 
lyric, xcviy 1. 51 (Epid. iii). 

(Cypriote). dvéGqxe “Agbpod| crn], 809 
(Pharos Mac.). 

orfiae "Avrioras, 773 (Pantic. 
Mac.). 


1 ear? YAcea in CxXvII I omit, as evidently miswritten. The metre requires 
+ 


xard 7 kdgea. 
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BEFORE 
« eorno’ evyds, 3 (Att. vi). orice évOd8e, LxvIN (Astyp. 
1 2 4 
Zotac” emi, 484 (Tanag. v). iv-iii). 
a 
dooras” "Bxevats, cx (Phars.v). (?) xdaéyoe eué, iamb. trim., 
5 6 rae 6 
(2) [Elorac’ és, Meister in xiv 1099 (vase v) ; miswritten 
A ‘ for -oé we. 


(Aeg. v), very doubtful. 
lag’ toryo{c], 85 (Att. iv-ii), 

not verified, Kum. 
§AG éx[), pent., xxvim (Att. iv). 
FAW és, lyric, xcvmy1. 39 (Epid. iii). 
aa ebBainor, 44 (Att. i 


not verified, Kum. 
dr |dXv' bs, CXXI (Anact, le 8x’ 5, XCVMs 1. 62 
? DAV’ 5s AN FAOe Sy’ 6. 1. 6: 
a7 ! 


vi-v), unless -GAA¥ és. (Epi 


Heroiqe’ obs, pent, 759 (Att Bjxe dvopaorordpay, pent, 855 
Abder.w). (Atal. iii), not verified, Kum. 
v jodi vids, 42 (Theb. iv). éveBe os, cxxv (Las. iv). 
rrapédux’ *Bpioar, pent., XXVIIT 


(Att. iv). 
-¢ Imperative Singular, 


ae pe abrel, xcvuy 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
até év, pent, 750a add. (Paros v). 
4 


aap” dy, pent., 184 (Core. iii). 
Pens 


€ 


olxtip’ ds, pent., ra add. (Att. vi). 
ey 
mpao(o) [3], cxut (Haliart. vi-v), 
5 


probable from space. 


-16, -8 Imperative Plural. 
an Gpdoie’ aNd, 30 (Att ii). 
367° ala, 1037 (Petil. 
° 
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.. vetobe exis pent., 1 (Att. vi). 
o- [xpd yall 88¢em, xuvi (Eub. v): 
supplement uncertain. 
-< Vocative, 


a gidrar’ dv8pav, troch. tetr., 79  BoiBe ‘AwdANov(—_ LU — —), lyric, 
. 7 xcvl l. 39 (Epid. 


(Att. iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 
éxarnBsX "AodXov, 799 (unknown, 
° : 


). 


$i "Aroddov, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
. 


itis 


« iN &, iamb. trim, 258 (Alex. 


iii). 
(€]4? BA[OhBép[o], Arch. hept., 


187 (Ithaca Mac.). 
» NixdBovde jeMov, 62 (Att. iv), 
. 1 23 


not verified, Kum. 
[a]epioape Hpaxdéwv, 859 (Tich. 
iv-ii) . 
oO dvOpurre ds, 2a RM (Att. vi). 
o Aésvuo’ dy, XXII (Att. iv). , * 
-¢ Dual and Numeral. 
(?) [ray] éni, 33 (Att. ili-ii), Aurdvre appoip, 87 (Att. iv), vot 


uncertain. f verified, Kum. 
He, oe, ete. 
a p 'aveO yer} 739 (Att. vi). (?) ne [avébev}, pent., ro98 a RM 
# dlvénxe}, vom (Att. vi). (Melos vi-v), not certain. 
Bg aval key jj, xm (Att. vi). pe dvéOnxev, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii). 
ge arity ces) xm (Att. vi). (@ededOpes, 809 (Pharos Mac.), 


Bo évOpxer, tiv (Delos Nax. vi). not certain: Boeckh omits pe. 
q 
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pevors 
a pw’ dvenxev, 1 (Delos vi). pe dyopatex, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 
q 3 


wf dveG[n)p[ey, tx (Sam: vi-v). rypsjow oe dxpe dy 3, 48 (Att iii). 
7 ers G 


= 


? avenxe, LXxxvi (Corinth. vi). 
q 


dvd By)xe, 1x0cxvt (Corinth, vi). 
dvéOnxe, cxxvt (Metap. vi). 
avBine, CRXXL (Olymp. Geda vi). 
ald J, om (Sellas. vi-v). 


dv nx |ev, 755 (Att. v). 
3 


aveOnxer, 756 (Att. v). 
i 


i). 


aveyxev, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
i 


dveOnxev, 926 (Herm. 
q 


a a a 


dperas, 69 (Att. iv). 
rs 

érdet, CXxvI (Metap. vi)? (2) ®rww pe erotgoey, xv (Att. 
2 3 


exofqaery xivt (Eb. v). vi), if verse. 
: fhe ce"BAAds, 38 (Att. iv). 
? 


RR 


? exdpovro, 782 (Halic. iti 
3 


» eaidcun, 48 (Att. ii), oeBopal oe &y (UU ——), lytic, 
0 eeidow, 48 (Att. iit) xcvu, 1. 48 (Epid. iii). 


og’ écdwous, xCvils 1. 75 (Epid. 
6 


p» éroixrepov, same, |. 67. 
2 3 


of re [rend 48 (Att ii). 


ii). 
uw &ey, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
3 


kalo? év, pent., 860 (Chios 
7 


yo eer, uxtx (Rhod. Mac.). 
3 
a oH per, 35 (Att. iv). Oavotcdy ce joGa, troch. tetr., 79 
4 4 5 


1 This and the following four examples might in theory be taken as pe wéet, 
he mofncer, etc. Nevertheless after what we have observed on pp. 58, 62, 64, 65, 
we are justified in assuming the contrary. 
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BEFORE 
op’ 8 warp, 486 (Thesp. v). 
& 8s 8¢ ¢’ tv, pent., cxxvi (Metap. vi). 
o& ipwoe, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii), 
not verified, Kum. 


(2) @ i808], cvr (Olymp. v), 
according to Roehl. 


Oe, evOdBe, etc. 


a. 768° dvr’, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 768¢ "Apvid3a, 180 (Core. vi). 
768" duerrbés, 740 (Melos vi). 3 
768 dyladpal} v (Att. vi). 76de dyahna, 750 (Paros v). 
768 dyadua, x (Att. vi). (F]piBe dd, rxxxv (Meg. vi-v). 
768 dy[a|Apa, xt (Att. vi). ade ayopedier}, 52 (Att. iv), noe 
768° yee, 761 (Aeg. v). ‘ verified, Kum. 


768 yada, 756A RM (Plat. v). dBeatrdxdov, pent.?, 771 (Att. iv). 
788! dyaduay 744 (Olymp. v). _88e ‘Aprdyov, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
708 dyad, 750a add. (Parosv). 7d8e d6ér[aJrov, pent., same. 
763 derapxiiv, 754 (Att. v). 
[+]o8 é, cxxm (Phars. v). 
Er} tropes, Lv (Nax. v). 
[rsvi8 avec 941 ¢RM (Olymp.v). 
&v048' daip, 19 (Att. vi). 
208" “ADyvutyp, pent., 752 (Atv). 
ev048 “AOpwaon, pent., 36 (Att. v). 
768) dyaApa, XXxI (Att. iv), not 
verified. 
768 dyadpa, 11 (Delos ii). 


768° ddspov, 220 (Amorg. iv). 
° 
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nevoxs 
a- 778" dveOyxev, 875 a add. ride dveOnxe, 938 (Tanag. iv). 
i q 7 q 
(Olymp. iv). . 
riy® dviGyKe, 70 (Att. iv-ii). -ripBe dvéferro, pent., Li (Delos 
qd q f 


roso8 dvéOnxe, pent., Cxvi (lat, rfvBe dvéOnxev, cxim (Delos, 
i i H ? 


iv-iii). unknown). 
todd’ dvdpds, XXVI (Att. iv). 
3 


rood’ dvSpi, pent., 845 (Att. ii 
84 


ii), roudwBe &vBpav, 24 (Att. iv). 
rotoio8 dvBpas, pent., 856 a pri. rol }dvBe dvédiyele)v, 768 (Xanth, 
(Hyp. Mac.), not verified. iv). 
evs" dryiva, xcvt (Epid. Mac.). 
« 768 dor’, pent., 744 (Olymp.v). de "BAdrew, cxvit (Elat. Mac.). 
768 Lorat, 23 (Att. iv), not verified. 
163° tori, iamb. trim., 210 (Ceos de eAGdvra, 466 (Arg. Mac.). 
iw-iii), not verified. ‘ ‘ 
8 ior’, 856 (Atal. Mac.), not 
verified. 
88’ txt, 72 (Att. iv), not verified, 
Kum, 
$8 ed, 95 (Att. iii). 
ae eb6dv[aroy}, pent.?, 68 (Att. 
iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 


768° ev, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not verified. 
2 


rovd ert, same, not verified. 
1 
[7]au8" grapox, pent., 183 (Corc. Mac). 
4 5 
raa8’ ESaripou, xcvity. 14 (Epid. iii). 
5 o 


rao8’ "Emdaxpov, lyric, xcviy 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 


768° érasvupow, lyric, same, 1. 44. 
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BEFORE 
« 76v5 é[od]pa, cxiv (Elat. Mac.), 
, if space rightly measured, 
rowod édv, iamb. trim., CXI 
(Hele. Mac.). 
e068 exer, 57 (Att. iv-ii). 
iao)ea Xs uxxm (Cypr. Mac.). 
98 Waveldv, 58a RM (Att. iv), révBe eAdrpevoa, pent., 850 (Att. 
not verified? iv-iii). 
roi8! Ervyey, pent., 53 (Att. iv), pot ride eAefus, xoviy 1. 67 


not verified, Kum. (Epid. iii). 

roid” trvyor, pent., xxv (Att. iv), rod8e éruyor, pent, 225 (Eph. 
1 3 ri $ 
not verified, Kum. Mac.). 


1618 exS[yae}, 73 RM (Att. 
iv-iii), not verified. 

rév8 Lovage], crx (Olymp. iv), 
certain from traces of letters. 

iv txrioe, 844 (Att. iv). 

nis” eyxev, 86 (Att. iv). 

nfp8! €[6]é{ mqv}, pent., rx (Cypr. 
Mac.), if space rightly indicated, 

(?) ra(v)8" empara (ta-te-pe-), LXV 
(Cypriote), uncertain. 

7698) {Béucre, pent., 932 (Sidon ii). 


168° érevéev, 260 (Cyren. 


788° 2ypay[ev], 1037 (Petil. ii). 
fe 
ne a3 “HpaxdelSyv, 239(Smyr. Mac.) pvipa r63e Fs, 743 prf. (Att. vi). 
aaa | "! i 


1 Here and in the next eleven examples the augmented form is to be under- 
stood; %8° EOaver, not de Odver. See note}, on p. 137. 
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BEFORE 
o- 765’ Oivaiov, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
708" afro, xxv (Syb. ii). 
w r6v8 iene XCvtl 1 10 (Eepid. ii). [fs] of]8e te{wJerou pent., 28 
(Att. iv-iii), not quite certain. 
78 pia, arr (Syros iii). 
» réde “Yyundéos, 46x add. 
(Meg. vi)? 
Particle 8. 
a droxos, pent., tiv (Del. Naz. vi). 
768¢ 8° abrai, 179 (Core. vi). 
& adrian, ‘ame. . 
q e eile pent., v (Att. vi). 
es dBdvarov, pent., cxxxix (Att. v). 


#8 abrois, xx (Att. v). 
1 3 


¥ avrippolra}, 2x (Att. v). ey 8 "Avruardrys, 22 (Att. v). 
5 du, same, dor 8 dlp are], xvim (Att. v). 
Spris 8 ave}, ux (Chios v)._iipyrau 88 dbOov0s, pent., 35 
8 aveyxev, 757 (Thisb. v). (Att. iv). 
fy aperie pent., 39 (Att. iv). Yuxijy 88 addvarov, pent., same. 
Berea 8 af, 35 (Att. iv). éxra 38 dropprigas, 26 (Att. iv). 
8 dOpdmoure, xxvi (Att. iv). paprpds 88°AptaariBos, 71(Att. iv). 
3 'Apyciou 846 (Arg. iv). [mo]Adas 88 dxporddas, 768 
[robs e @Aovs, CAVE (Delph. iv). (Xanth. iv). 
° dvr médous}, pent., same. int 8 “ApiaroKNis, 75 (Att. 
8 avréx, pent., 875 a add. iv-iii). 

(Olymp. iv). 


1 See note 2, p. 167. 
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BEFORE 
a- 8 abrijs, xxiv (Att. iv-iii). 
8 ’Aokdamdv, XCVIlp 1. 20 
(Bpid. ). 
8 *Aowdymd|s}, xcvi 1. 60 
(Epid. iii). 
es abdjoavros, XVI lL. 74 
(Bpid. iii). 
[orljs 8 dperfs, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
8 dude, cxvu (Elat. Mac.). 


8 dpuljsv, 239 (Smym. Mac.). 


& dardvorgu, xxx (Cyme i 
not verified. 

& dAyen, pent., same, not verified. 

s yd 49 (Orch. ii). 

s "Apurrdr8poxo, 1842 RM 
(Core. iit), not verified. 

8 &Onoav, 852 (Att. ii). 

Oe goreyddaxron 205 (Halic. ii). 

8 'Aidu0, 1037 (Petil. ii). 


3 airhu, same. 
t 


3 dvraréro[a], cxxvin (Syb. ii), 
: i 


not verified. 
ve 8 éxdra, cry (Olymp. vi) 
ec ioryoe, pent., 940a RM 
(Olymp. Samos v). 
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aubdls 8% "Aowhymé, 732 RM 
(Att. iv), not verified, Kum. 

ripiiv 88 dplerdy}, cxxiv (Pher. 
iv-i 

oa bpootvy |s be dperis, 55 (Att. 
iv-iii), 

oFs & dperfs, rym (Amorg. iv). 

ofs oe (Aperis, 56 (Att. iv-ii), 


not verified, Kum) 


av 8 dpxais, 855 (Atal. iil), not 
verified, Kum. 

Sycur’ 8s [alug ‘Bae, pent., 
234 (Smyrna iii) 2 

xéapoy 88 abrotot, 772 (Imbr. 
iv-ii). 

Bap 8 drrd Beopér, 849 (Delph. 
iv-iii). 

daxiy 88 aidéproy, 225 (Ephes. 
Mac.). 

‘Trroxpdrovs 8: Edoyos, pent., 
785 (Cnid. ii). 

“Adgpator 38 éoresiivwoe, pent., 


Xxv (Att. iv), no¢ verified, 
Kum. 


1 The stone has deperns: the cutter left out a by mistake. 


°? The copy AEMM®. 


In this and the next seven examples, the augment is to be assumed; see 


note }, p. 137. 
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BEFORE 
« & eixdéioav, pent., CXXXIX eidaipov 8 e€avor, same, ot 
(ate, ”. , verified, Kum. 
B dorqoer, 211 (Syr0s iti). 
gis 8 un’, 44 (Att. iv-iii), not 
‘verified, Kum. 
8 adumev, xxxiv (Att. iv-iii), not 
verified, Kum. 
(2)8 Burov, 96 (Att. iv-ii), 
others 8 Aun[dy. 
3 Qurov, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
z awe, lyric, xcvit,1. 49 (Epid. (?) 8 erev, uxxxt (Didym. vi), 
iii). : 


798, cxut (Haliart. viv). 
i 


unless hiatus. 


68 é, pent., xcv(Olymp. A7g.v). 
3 


rddov 8 ei, 69 (Att. iv). moray 8 épywr, 52 (Att. iv), 
4 4 5 
e gon, pent., 71 (Att. iv). not verified, Kum. 
8 &, same. rote 88 &rt, 925 (Atte iv). 
2 1 2 


& rawos, xxv (Att. iv). 

e ten, 43 (Att. iv). 

c ctoeBewr, pent., go (Att. iv), 
not verified, Kum. 

& cixdv, pent., xm (Att. iv). 

(?)8 ie éxew, pent., xxxut (Att. 
iv), uncertain, 

Sis 8 évé, cxvit (Delph. iv). 

BiiBexa 2, pent., same. 

3 Elpodros, 875 aadd. (Olymp. iv). 

s apres, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
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« 8 apyolvs pent, 769 (Eryth. iv). 


Seo 8 ev, pent., 774(Priene iv-iii). 


rav & dr, 66 (Att. Mac.). Mais 88 eaxlorars, 88 (Att. 
3 ° 
eiwat 8 év, 92 (Att. iv-ii). iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 
‘ 


° éxredéoay, pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii), 
not verified, Kum. 
B emBofo{a], 8x (Att. iv-ii).* 
epi 8 &y, 96 (Att. iv-ii) 2 
s totaly }, 860 (Chios iii-ii). 
8 gor’, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
me eis, 552. add. (unkn. Mac.). 
ve pent, 519(Thessalon, Mac.). pyro 8 dv ofxors, iamb. trim., 
8 &Eépuoay, pent., 183 (Core. Mac.). 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
dorea 8 év, pent., same. 
Orhoxw 3 év, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
s ind, same. 
° oer, iamb. trim., cxr (Helic. 
Mac.). 
& & évds, xi (Orop. iii). 
z éowddv, xcvnis 1. 64 (Epid. iti), 
e daopi, xcix (Tegea Mac.), 


& cide, same. 
2 


8 éo[ ON ]és, pent., 4o (Att. ifi-ii), 
: 


1 Kaibel tacitly omits this 8; I cannot find out on what authority. Ross, the 
Ephem. Arch. n, 311, and Kumanudes, all give it. 
2 See note 4, p. 128. 
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«& 8 ds, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
¢ 
3 éxels[ov], 926 (Herm. iii) 2 
o 


3 EdBotdov, pent., 205 (Hall 
Haan, 


¥ érépay, 1037 (Petil. 
3 


8 éréxpooBev, same. 

8 eiyé, same. 
2 

8 eéérray, cxxvm (Syb. ii), not 
23 


verified. 
8 eréBav, same, not verified. 
3 


Geds 8 Zom, same, not verified. 
aay pct, pent., 220 (Amorg. iv). ais 8 “HpawdeiBou, 71 (Att. iv). 
8 jv, pent., cv (Olymp. iv). 
ce lel, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv~iii). 
ev iM xcvit; 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 
& FAGes, pent., 932 (Sidon iii). 
z jrensow, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
o- 8 of, 21 (Att. v). abri 88 ov, 87 (Att. iv), not 
e & 23 (Att. iv), not verified. "verified, Kum, 
ec Bron, 90 (Att. iv), not verified. 
My Bron Pent., xxvit (Att. iv). dra 88 SAéras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
Upagaydpas 8 dvou’, 255 (Cypr.iv-iii). 
). 
8 obvoya, 189 (Melos iii), not xariBby 8 6 (vv. 
verified. xcevny, L. 45 (Epi 


8 bvopacroi, 254 (Cypr. iv 
‘ 


3 odvop’, iamb. trim., 258 (Alex. 
H 


ifi-ii). 


1 Not 8 xefvov, as the familar form has the preference. Cp. pp. §8 and 62. 
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nEFORE 
o- 8 ovvoua, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not 
verified, Kum. 


3 bovav, same, not verified, Kum. 
2 

ofrwes 8 of, troch. tetr., 783 

12 
(Cnid. iv-ii). 

8 dvondeOn, lyric, xcvuy l. 43 
(Epid. iii). 

8 bvoudeOn, lyric, same, 1. 44. 

8 obk, troch. tetr., xcvm, (Epid. iii). 
6 

¥ od, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 
4 

8 olaxt, 491 (Orch. ii). 
8 

8 OtSurd8ay, pent., 1135 (vase Mac.). 
2 8 

o- & dpoe, xcvul; 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 


8 ipepoevrar, lyric, xcviy, 1. 47 vixrjoas 88 tray, XXII (Att. iv). 
a ey 3 
(Epid. iii). 
¥ tore, 1037 (Petil. ii). melot 82 inmfes, 849 (Delph. 
5 aemeeriaiks 


iv-iii). 
Y ixérys, Cxxvimt (Syb. ii), not 
2 
verified, 
v- 8 Sytelay, lyric, xvii |. 5§ (Epid. iii.) 
8 ‘orarov, 84a RM (Core. ii), 
4 
not verified. 
& id Kodrdv, cxxvut (Syd. ii), 
3 
not verified. 
a- ob8 aidv, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
2 38 


e 8 ext, 484 (Tanag. v). 


ob8' "Exapvdv8ov, pent., 768 prf. 
7 ees 
(Theb. iv-iii), no? verified. 
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BEFORE 


o- 


Particle 


a. rédepdr 6 pa, 19 (Att. vi). 
[ov cf dv éBev), pent., 
xciv (Olymp. Corinth v). 
TedeoroBiiy 7 dnd, 7500 add. 
(Paros v). 
Biordy 7 até, pent., same. 
xopiv ? dn Badan, 774 (Prien. 
iw-iii), ° 
tov 7 doy, pent., 66 (Att. 
* Mac.) ° 
3opa v “ArddAwr, ixix (Rhod. 


Mac.). 
ai0al{wlov 1° air’, pent, 214 
2 ear 
(Rhen. iii). 
1 doreporp, cxxvit (Syb. ii), 
2 q 


not verified, 


e ‘Ayrins 1 &0dde, 86 (Att. iv). 
H i ; 
rois 1° emvyryvopéver|s], pent, 

: 5 ° 


XXxI (Att. iv). 


i). 


ob 7’ Eipdayy, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
Pon) 


maudt 7° gud, XXIV (Att. i 
1 2 


dyabijs 7° eavéorre, pent., 89 (Att. 
ier barnes 


iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 
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988 SpoBspors, 773 b RM (Att. 
q ° 


iv-iii), not verified, Kum. 


a 


elmédeusr ve dperfy, pent., 34 
(Att. iv). ‘ 
iow re dperiis, pent., 64 
(Att. iv). 
& Te dvdpar, pent., 62 (Att. iv). 
Brows re aBhopépors, 938 
(Tanag. iv). 
Beopodspous re dyvds, 774 (Prien. 
* weit). ‘ ° 
A€acbai re dv8pas, XCVIb |. 15, 
* (pid. iii). ° 
vide re "AcxAamtou, same, 1. 18. 
Gryratn te “Abaoa, 88 (Att. 
iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 
aéow re abrfs, pent, 83 (Att. 


iv. 


i), nod verified. 
maiSev re éxpaa, pent., XLVI 
1 2 8 
(Chalcis Mac.). 
rao[¢] re érafpourw, pent., 49 
1 28 
(Att. iv). 
Zpyov re éy dpiddales], XxIl 
5 G 
(Att. iv). 
pedwhds re évOd8e, XXXV (Att.iv). 
4 5 
[C]God re exowdvowy, pent., XLII 
1 2 8 


(Salam. iv-iii). 
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eros 
& xonerav 7 dyer, 65 (Att. vil), 
not verified, ‘Kun. 
poipas 7 edeceydly], Xt. (Att Kavedowds re dvds, pent, 773 
Mac.). (Panticap. Mac.). 
parpss 7 ehacBlyy, pent., 858 
(Milet. iv-ii). 
KagraNiay 1 2[a]fov, pent., 926 rerraérous re ext iamb. trim, 


(Herm. iii)? 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
réxvous 7 epardy, XCVIyL 22 mAedormy Te edpoornmt, pent., 
i ° 1 i i 
(Epid. iii). uxxxiv (Heracl. Pont. iii-ii). 


(2)? éor [y]épas, pent., 249 (Byz. 
5 é 
Mac.), changed by Kaibel. 
oby 8 “Exdryt, 1136 (Att. 
1 fy 


y- Kaddioros 7” prdioas, pent., 
2 s4 
cxvit (Delph. iv). 
yaoi 6° f8e, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 
1 
G ror, pent,, ix (Cyme 


o- eudv & 88e, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not (?)-KAda re bs ddeAgeds, CXXIT 
verified, Kum, (Phas. v), $0 Cauer ;probable. 
bidjs re oly f, 82 (Att. iv). 
doer re ote, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 
“par re os 742 (Crissa vi). 
700 0 tepots, 38 (Att. iv). oat re i[oor], pent., 35 a add. 
(Att. iv), not verified. 
duporépoot e ioov, uxxxm(Cyme Dapaovds Te kepots, exxvit (Syb. 


iii), not verified. ii), not verified. 


1 See note }, p. 137. 
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BEFORE 


ve 


a 


° 


e 


rév O ind, same, not verified. 
: ovre ard Saspoviow, pent., 95 
‘ (Att. iii), ° 

dr éxi, 779 (Chalced. Mac.). 

Sor? exOpois, cxxxix (Att, v). 

Er otis, ct (Lac. viv). 

Particle ye. 
rdode 7 ‘ABavaiar, 742 (Crissa vi). 


@) r6 7 dmoorelyorns, xovusy L. 63 


(Epid. ili) ; see p. x92 


a ¥ evi, Uxxx (Cedr. iv-i 
@ avbdde 7 [ellvopdorr, 756a RM. 
(Plat. v), restoration not certain, 
aarids 7’ Hobe, pent., 39 (Att iv). 
(2) idee 77 juvvar, 96 (Att. 
iv-ii), not certain.) 
rovye dvdcaur’, pent., Liu (Del. ii). 
wat oot ye space, cx (Theb. ii). 
Adverbs more, mpdade, etc. 
mor’ dpuroredwv, pent., 487 
(Thisb. ». 
@ & dvépos, Lolling cxxu 
(Phars. v), similarly R6hl and 


Cauer: Meister and Fick 
otherwise. 


[r]ér” eixmsiv, 749 (Att. v). 


otzor’ dv, 24 (Att. iv). 
5 


1 It is hard to tell whether [H or TH was originally cut. 
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« [od}mor’ émaivov, 488 (Tanag. v). 
° 


(?) wor” [¢]é[Amet], 489 (Theb. 
6 
iv), if rightly restored 
tov 767’ év, pent., 768 (Xanth, iv). 
4 


(?) wor? egetons (fo-te-), LXXIV 
: 
(Cypriote), if rightly read. 
rér’ trevra, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
2 


& 108! bm’, 7 (Att. iii). 
Hy 


(2) mpéo6" dp’, pent., 744 (Olymp. 
v), according to the stone, but 
apbo6a [8]é is sure ; cp. p. 79. 


3. Enision 
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eb more tgpeta (po-te-e-ve-re-xa) 
3 ¢ 


Lxxvi (Cypriote). 


ofélp. [rove efian}, 925 (Att. 
iv). 


rére ‘Odvpmiat, cv (Olymp. iv). 
t 
xabiinepde &yopese, 234 (Smym. 
5 
iii). : 


rpsabe erendvbeis, exxvur (Syb. 


ii), not verified. 


OF -o. 


-r0 Verbal Ending. 


tker’ dxos, pent., 36 (Att. v). 
4 i 


Ger’ dwpos, pent., 221 (Amorg. 
roars 


jondoar’ ards, 858 (Milet. 
5 6 
iv-ii). 
yever’ dv8py, LXut (Samos Mac.). 
6 


GLA dda? dperify, pent., 21 (Att.v). 


yévero Miya (UU 
xcviy l. 44 (Epid. 


peidero dpa Zevs, xcvily 1. 61 
5 6 


(Epid. iii). 


1 gore ([é]d[ Amer] seems possible. 
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a 
e dyopeder! xy famb, tim, 258 ero end xcvus. 72 (Epil) 
(Alex. iti-ii). 
repupeidour” ciptora, XCVI 1. 26 
(Epid. iii). 
dvbaaur’ éardiy, pent. Lin (Del. ii). 
ee ©) ds drero dy, pent., cx 


(Phars. v), acc. to Rohl. 
 ayle(v]e “Wdxas, pent, 187 
5 6 


(Ithac. Mac.). 
inher’ "Idawv, 205 (Hall. ii). 
vw clout’ tré, pent., 924 (Att. ificii). 
The cases []vaé’ 6 and Gder’ €[xelvov] in 19, disappear in conse- 
quence of Lolling’s re-examination of the stone. 
-0 Nominal Endings. 
a- Totr’ dzréverpe, unmetrical verse, 
xxvi (Att. iv). 
© Totr érédecoe, pent., 740 
‘(lelos vi). 
[8]8” érm, 74 (Att. ivi). 
ae area, g4x (Att. iii). 
a @) dvs 880i ayabos, 3 (Att. vi), 
according to copy." 
-0 in Prepositions, 
[al dpa, iamb., 1133 (vase v). 


dx’ dx{ pov, 768 (Kanth. iv). 


1 HOAOI. The stone seems no longer to exist. 65a: is out of the question. 
Kaibel, after Kiessling, makes 630, by taking | as; see p. 106. Respecting the 
possibility of elided -o in -o1, Bergk on Archil. ft. 77 (Poet. Lyrt II, p. 404), 
Lugebil in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. suppl. vol. XII. p. 212, and Christ's Proleg. ad 
Iliad. p. 135, may be consulted. 
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BEFORE 


a 


« 


dx "Apnadiys, 781 (Cnid. iii), 

dx’ BiBégoo, g41¢ RM 
(Olymp. vy). 

dx’ Eipsra, 768a prt. (Theb. 

|), not verified. 

aq’ “EAAdbos, 932 (Sidon iii). 


iv 


dx’ jpyaBéas, xxv (Att. iv). 

an? jin, pent., 938 a prf. 
(Theb. iv). 

4g uerépps, 781 (Chia. iii). 

in’ dyxe, same. 

tn aprépou, 855 (Atal. iii), not 
cerifed, Kum, 

in’ aixpijs, troch., tetr., 790 
(Dyme iii). 

‘in’ 8xGaus, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 


tr’ ddivev, 7 (Att. 
238 

Sp iwmopdxouet, 183 (Core. Mac:). 
4 5 


4. EListon 
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amd E[épvdoras, uxvi (Thera 
4 . 


vi), not certain. 


OF -& 


apt, tort. 


ey? ext, 181 (Core. vi). 

lor dperas, pent., 744 (Olymp. v). 
dor’ "Adkalveros, 856 (Atal. 

° Mac.), not verified. 


ciui dvdpuds, iamb. trim., 1097 
Bo 4 
(Del. vi). 
cigd atm, 1037 (Petil. 
28 


). 


eiut E’avopida, 490(Theb. Mac.). 
amare 
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BEFORE 
© éore”Eecos, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
2 2 
o- ear’ dvvp?, 761 (Aeg. v). 
dor’ of8ér, 492 (‘Theb. iv). 
2 
Meister’s reading éor’ *AyéA[aos] in cxxm is not very probable. 
5 ¢ 
++ Dative Singular. 
ao Tad(r)d&s "A@avala, x (Att. vi). 
1 2 3 
kippuxt abavdrwv, 772 (Imbr. 
1 2 3 
iv-ii). 
yovaixt eoPujv, 53 (Att. iv)} 
3 + 
not verified. 
(Q?) cdpare exeivor, 26 (Att. iv), 
5 6 


probably mistake for odpare 


kelvov. 
oo Aduarpt olxoy, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
v advances vit, xevts]. 18(Epid. 


T count out “AénAuve vids, 778, on which see pp. 46 and 104. 


Dative Plural. 
e fpveor €Aalas, XCVI, 1. 20 
(Epid. i. 
dlkoot, ére. 
« dkoa’ era, pent., 59 (Thessalon. 
Mac.). 
QO)8 & exer, pent., XXXII 
(Att. iv), very uncertain ; 8¢ 7°? 
- in Prepositions, 


a- dv7’ dperijs, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 
: 4 


4 On this see p. 38. 
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BEFORE 


a. dvr’ dyaBdy, pent., 757 prf. 
, (Thisb. v). : 
avr] dyabijs, 1x (Chios v). 
vz’ dperas, pent., 856 a prf. (Hyp. 
; Mac.), not verified. 

eo dv dy, pent., xxxi (Att. iv). 
[lv dy, xx (Att. iv). 
409 dy, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 

on é" "Apdbidowo, 180 (Core. vi). 


ér dvdpaot, 35 (Att. iv). 
¢ 


ext dvBpiv, 255 (Cypr. iv 
2g" dyvot, xovit 1. 30 (Epid. ii). 
ert *Addasi, 94x D RM (Olymp. ii). 
a’ ditdow, ‘pent, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
ax” dpurrepd, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

«© é9 écxarov, 1974 add. (Rhod. 

Mac.). 

ext ehoePias, pent., 786 (Halic. 


) 

o- ax” “OA. eidat, 486 (Thesp. v). 

a. éx” dxvpo[i|p[ov], iamb. trim., 
246 (Bith, Mac.). - 

a- mor” “Addo, XCVI 1. 19 (Epid. 


iii), unless we assume srér. 


1 Omission of + is certain from the number of letters, as the inscription is cut 
oroixntér. 
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5. Euston or Dirxtxoncs. 
onFORE, 


« xdpiras por déSwxaly], 95 (Att. 
5 6 
iii), unless por %€wxav was 
intended. 
& eWelfaad epya (for -c6a), pent., 
2 3 4 
492 (Theb. iv). 
a KEP HpaicretBys (for xeirat), 213 
(Del. iv-ii). 


From these lists several interesting facts appear. First the differ- 
ence between prepositions and other words. ‘The elided vowel of a 
preposition is not written. There is only one instance, and that is 
not entirely certain. In other words than prepositions the elided 
vowel is written between one-third and one-fourth of the time. The 
numbers are, seriously doubtful cases eliminated : 


Words not Prepositions. Prepositions. 
-a omitted 91, written 29 -a omitted 14 
© 275 © 104 -o 5 (written 1?) ° 
0 3 a 49 
ou * 6 * 10 
387 146 48 


The natural deduction from this is, that elision of prepositions was 
total, but that elision of other words was —or might be — partial. 
Was it always partial or only sometimes? Two things are con- 
ceivable. Either the elided vowel was always sounded a little, but so 
slightly that the Greeks did not know whether to write it or not. Or 
it was sometimes slightly sounded and sometimes entirely suppressed, 
according to the caprice of the speaker. On the first supposition the 
diversity between 7é8e dyadwa and 768° dyaApa is merely graphic, on 
the second it represents a difference of pronunciation. Decisive in 
favor of the second alternative is the fact that we find on the one 
hand odpal? érdv eprel du’, revti}xord’ 3s, 8x’ 6, mapedox’ SBpioat, 
2. val? Siem, O dua, P Exdryy, 0 #8, 0 dior, 8 88, 0 tepois, 8 toror,! 


1 See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm? p. 244 
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G ind, oP bx’, cioab’ bx, and on the other Oya doiws, Evexa (puoev, 
avéOnxe vids, dvOpure ds, Te dyvds, Te abris, Te Eraipouowy, re oly, Te cbs, 
re lepots, dvaxrt vids, the distinction in the employment of the aspirate 
being consistently observed. It is certain that in cépad’ adv the 
aspirate was written simply because the 4 of é\év was unconsciously 
brought into connection with the 7 of sdpar’ ; what was pronounced 
was somat helon, Now if there had been even the slightest vowel- 
sound between the Zand the A, no one could possibly have imagined 
that he heard a 0. 

As among the three vowels a, ¢, o, there does not appear to be 
any significant difference in the relative frequency with which they 
are written or omitted. But different words do differ in this respect. 
It can hardly be accident that re is written nearly as often as 7° or 6, 
while 3¢ and 8 are as 1 to 33. I subjoin the figures for the most 
numerous classes 


-a nom. fem., omitted 13, written 9. -€ 34 pers., omitted 13, written 10. 
po “a «© 3. -¢ impsgph © 8 * oT 
“a ace. Sf “re voeats, “ 6 © 4 
-a neut.pl, “17 © 4 poeta. 2. gr 6 
-a adverbs, “ar *§ 3.) SBRete. 6 59 
-rojdpers, © or 3 BH Bt, 

Te 1 ee 30 Kg 


The succeeding vowel seems also to make a difference in the 
tendency to write the elided vowel. It is oftenest written before a-. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the cases of -a of the nominative 
singular, -c of the 3d person, d3e, and 84, as will be seen on reference 
to the foregoing lists. Altogether (omitting still the prepositions) : 


0 


Omitted.| Written. || Omitted.| Written. 


Before a- 2 | 2 4 

“ - 1 | 2 4 

“ oo - - jo2 1 

to r]iytyt 

eo 2 | ~ | - - 
L- | 
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The elisibility of ~ in the dative singular is attested by five certain 
examples. But the ~ is written in all five examples, and it is clear 
that here at least we have to deal with consonantization of the vowel, 
not suppression. ‘The statement of Eustathius on K 277 (p. 805, 18) 
is fully borne out. The “adatoé,” he says, wrote dpy&e ’Odveeds in 
full, and not épvi6’ "Odvceds, “Kar” éOAujw.” As to further traces of 
this usage in our Homeric tradition — traces uniformly neglected by 
the editors —see La Roche, Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 127 fig! 
Altogether it is evident that this treatment of dative -c does not stand 
on the same footing as ordinary elision. It was evidently not con- 
sidered an ornament to the verse. The augment was omitted to 
avoid it: maiBi Béray, pent., rxix (Rhod. Mac.), raiBi Aéres, pent., 


505 (Trica iii). 

Diphthongs are elided three times ; in two cases the diphthong is 
not written, and its entire suppression is shown, in one of these, by 
the form Keié’. 

There is no discernible difference between earlier and later inscrip- 
tions in the usages of elision. 


XII. 
APHAERESIS. 


There is only one clear case of ‘aphaeresis,’ and in that the sup- 
pressed vowel is written : 


ri éxvyévoy, pent., 781 (Cnid. iii). 

The Cypriote inscriptions furnish three more—all problematical. 
Of Fe65yu "Aregdrns, LxxvIN, we have spoken on pp. 48 and 77. 
OF Gea aay toy’ & wip (or Geb aX(XY’ ervx’ dep), ta00v, on 
Pp. 535, 103, and 119. Of of yp re érurrais, in the same inscription, 


1A few additional ‘estimonia may be found in La Roche’s critical editions. 
‘The passages in which the reading with -. has come down to us, either in manu- 
scripts or through Eustathius, are: [ 349 (=P 45), 4 259, E 5, K 277, 544, 
588, P 324 (all the manuscripts), @ 26, € 62. 
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on p. 74. Kaibel’s reading rpdip|)] *krerdvverat in 96 has no 
6 


adequate foundation: see p. 128, note. 

Of course we do not count instances of omitted augment, nor those 
like -éyds xefvqv (1136); not even when the é is written by mistake, 
as in grapos éxrépioay, pent., 183, odpart éxetvov, 26. 


XIV. 


N MOVABLE. 


1. Of y movable as employed or omitted according to ordinary poetic 
custom, to avoid hiatus or to make or avoid position (Bdecev "Apns, 
180 ; maow paxdpurros, 26; Ojxe 768’ dvr’, 2; eréderve Fpdduv, 740), 
no record has been kept. Violations of these usages occur as follows : 


Wrongly written. 
[aveBy ]ucr Auds, 738 (Att. vi). 
avibyper Kadroves, cxut (Delos, unknown). 
ardOgwer favs(e)ro(e), 9 (Att. vi). 
airev 3 sur, xxxt (Didym. vi). 
gorgocy robe (unless eorqoey rots), iyut (Amorg. iv). 


povriaw Oanrdv, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
i 2s 


Wrongly omitted. 
jpwor iArpur, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
aes 3 


%yxe raw 5pddexrpor, same.t 
mers ° 


dvOnxe ABavadale], ct (Lac. vim 
ae Age 


). 


In the last example the omission of the v is doubtless due to dialectic 
influence? 


1 Boeckh guessed d€nee[y é]dv, Kaibel 20neé [ue] zdv- 
2 See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm. p. 298. 
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2. At the end of a verse v movable is nearly always written. 


examples are subjoined, Except 
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The 
where the contrary is stated, each 


case has been verified by reference to the publications in capitals, or 


to the stone itself. ‘ Mot verified 


* means simply that only minuscule 


copies were accessible to me (compare p. 127). 


exOyxer, 5 (Att. vi). 

xarOnxev, 15 (Att. vi). 

exénoev, Vi (Att. vi). 

droinoer, xv (Att. vi), if verse. 

[Joaow, 25 (Att. iv). 

avSpand8ouw, 26 (Att. iv). 

ayaboiow, 35 (Att. iv)? 

vopowrw, same. 

ayaow, 38 (Att. iv). 

eréByoer, 39 (Att. iv). 

éoriv, 61 (Att. iv-iii), not 
verified, Kum. 

Kagtyviravow, 82 (Att. iv). 

Siépewvev, same. 

2Zyxev, 86 (Att. iv). 

Zxovow, same. 

eruxev, Xxx (Att. iv). 

dracw, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 

éxdduper, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 

éoriv, 48 (Att. iii). 

dmaow, 95 (Att. 

exdyqoev, 776 (Att. iii). 

peéev, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 

Tptroow, same, 

Erevéer, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

xpdmiow, 49 (Orch. ii). 

pedéecow, same. 


daow, 1037 (Petil. ii). 


exolqoer, xtvt (Eub. v). 

+. obmow, wv (Nax. v). 

avfqx[e], 768 (Xanth. iv). 

eoreddvoer, same? 

emnyAdicer, 492 (‘Theb. iv). 

elder, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv-iii), not 
verified. 

dicey, cxv (Elat. Mac.). 

éreow, CXV (Elat. iii). 

éoxev, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

dvéOnxer, same. 

Zyovow, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 

apoéxev, 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 

éxdGewev, Cxxtt (Pher. iv-iii). 

Xrpopdow, 184 (Core. iii). 

iayev, troch., 790 (Dyme iii). 

alp {O|wrjoecev, 926 (Herm. iii). 

xopoiowy, same. 

eorepdr[w oer, same. 

Oeotew, XCvIy 1. 11 (Epid. iii). 

brow, XCvI; 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 

xdpiow, 189 (Melos iii), not verified. 

Ader, txt (Sam. Mac.). 

didow, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 

SexdSerow, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 

[d]ev, 858 (Milet. iv-ii), 

dyaboiow, 249 (Byz. Mac.). 

vépovow, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

dvenxev, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

&edaker, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 


1 Kaibel wrong. 
2 ‘The N is incomplete on 


the stone, but certain, 
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The next verse begins with a consonant in 23 cases, with a vowel 
in 18. In4 instances the beginning of the next verse is uncertain, 
and in 11 the word stands at the end of the epigram. 


N movable is omitted at the end of a verse in these instances : 


ave, 1a add. (Att. vi). éori, 71 (Att. iv). 

2yxe, 742 (Crissa vi). éori, 235 (Smyrn. 

dvdOnxe, cxxvi (Metap. vi). cape, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

pogaist, 180 (Core. vi). éxépape, iamb., 258 (Alex. 

erofet, 179 (Core. vi). kapradéiuowst, xxv (Syb. ii), not 


BeBaxe, iamb., 1133 (vase v); verified. 

omission perhaps due to lack 

of room. 

A comparatively large number of these omissions, it will be observed, 
occur in early inscriptions. The second, third, and fourth cases may 
be due to dialectic influence, although 180 has -v in ddecev. In 6 
cases a consonant begins the next verse, in 2 a vowel; in 3 cases the 
word ends the epigram. 

In 17, Kaibel’s [karé|Onxev should be [karé]@qxe[v]: the stone is 
broken off, and it is impossible to tell whether N was there or not. 
Similarly in dérou[e], 71. 

3. Respecting the writing of -y movable before two consonants, 
the testimony of the inscriptions is altogether affirmative. 

dvéeracer mpeoBordra, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
eaveliy mpodrefoa, 58a RM (Att, iv) ; mistake for 


aver. 
vévover xpnor, 95 (Att. iif). 
2 4 
eboeBéow Kijpos, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
1 2 8 
ervxey TAveépa, pent., 53 (Att. iv). 
5 6 


dudéBadev wrépuyas, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 i 


éorw pujjpa, iamb. trim., 210 (Ceos iv-i 
2 ? 

doroievy Zevdpavros, 851 (Rhod. iii). 
aia ° 


So [Zloraces oxoréy, xiv (Aeg. v) is probably to be understood 
(like és oripdme for év o7#Aqe), with Roehl. 
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APPENDIX. 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS USED. 


Abbreviations are employed as follows : 


add. . . . Addenda to Kaibel’s Epigrammata. 
pri... . Preface to the same. 

RM . . . Rhein, Museum, vol. xxiv (1879), pp. 181 fig. 
CIA. . . Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

CIG . . . Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

IGA . . . Roehl’s Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 
IBM . . . Inscriptions of the British Museum. 
Kum... . Kumanndes’ ’arrucis érvypapal emeripBroe. 
Eph... . "Epmpepls dpxaroroyunh. 

Léwy. . . Léwy’s Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer. 


Other abbreviations will hardly need explanation. 


In designating the metres, /ex.=hexameter; ef = elegiac; dact. indicates that 
from the fragmentary condition of the epigram it cannot be discerned whether it 
was in elegiacs or hexameters; #. ¢.= iambic trimeters; /. 4. = trochaic tetrameters; 
el. irr, means that the “pentameters” do not alternate with the hexameters in 
the usual way. 


In giving the number of verses, the sign + indicates that the epigram originally 
had a greater, but no longer ascertainable, number of verses. ‘Two numbers (2. 1) 
indicate separate epigrams on the same stone. 


Small Roman numerals (vi) méan centuries B.C. 
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— KAIBEL’S INSCRIPTIONS. 


Kaibel. Elsewhere Published, Place. | Age. Metre. yn, 
1 | CIA. 1. 463. Att. vi el. 4 
raadd. | CIA. 1v. 4770. “ “ dl.  f 2 
2 | Better CLA. 1v. 477. “« “ el. of 2 
Lowy 395. 
2a RM! Roehl, Imagines Insc. Ant.| “ al. sf 2 
xxxi, 21. 
3 | CIA. 1. 465. “ “ 2 
4 | “ “466. Lowyrr | « “ 1+ 
4aadd.| CIA. 1. 477a. Lowy 18. “ “ 1 
5 | CIA. 1. 468. “ “ 1 
6 | « 469. BetterLawy 12] « 2 
7 «& 470, “ “ . 2 
82 | « “az1, Léwy 13. “ «lel. +hex, 24 
9 | & “472. “ “ 2 
10 «© 473. “ “ 2 
mm] 475. “ “ I 
w2 | & 476, “ “ dact. 2? 
13 « & 477, Better Liwy 8] “ el. 2 
1 | & «478. “ “ dact.# 2? 
1 | * “470. “ “ a. 2 
16 | “481. “« “ a. 2 
7 | 482. ry 396. “ “ a. 2 
18 | «487. “ « al. I+ 
19 | “ 492. Better Lolling, “| hex. 2 
Mittheilungen, v, 1880, 
p. 244 fig. | 
20 | CIA. 1. 441. “ v dact. | .. | ? 
24 «442, IBM. 111. “4 a. rere 
22 | IGA. 368. Att. deg. el. o | 2 
23 At. | iv | elim | 2. | 3 
24 | CIG. 173. «| « el. we | aad 


1 dvOpwme bs (a)relxers kal? 683 gpaclv &(A)a mevowar, 
ari0 wal oleripov ofa Opdawvos idbv. 

2 It appears to be taken for granted that [Ep]istemon is the artist’s name. But 
[ode averjorhuwy 768° érdes ‘In(n)bo{zpa}ros (c)jua seems possible. Compare 
759s ob« &Bahs Tidpios. 

% According to Bergk, Litteraturgesch. 1. p. 385, two logaoedic cola. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place, | Age. Metre. you 
25 | Rhein. Museum, viii, p.625.| Att. iv el. 4 
26 | CIG. 175. Kum. 16. “ “ hex. 9 
27 | Eph. 545. “ « a. 2+ 
28 | Rang. 2204. Kum. 3480. | | ivi | el. 4 

Cp. Herwerden, Mnem.x,| 
p- 386. 
29 | CIG. 1042. “ dact. 4 
30 | Eph. 2565. “ el. 6 
3r | Kum, 3483. « dact. 2 
32 « 3492. “ dact. 2 
33 “3493. “ el. 10 
34 | Bull. Arch. 1870, p. 146. “« da. 4 
Kum, 858. 
35 | Kum. 2784. “ “ a. 46 
35a add, “« “« al. 4g 
36 | Arch. Zt. 1871, p. 29. “« v el. 4 
Kéhler, Mittheilungen x 
(1885), p. 366. | 
37_| Arch. Zt. 1871, p. 28. «ol iv a. 4 
380) © pay, “ “ a. 4 
39 | Bull. Arch. 1864, p. 40. “ “ al. 4 
Kum. 735. . 
4o. | Bull. Arch. 1873, p. 248. “ al. 5+ 
41 | Arch, Zt. 1856, p. 139. “ a. 2 
43° | Better Lowy 64. “ a. 4 
44 | Kum, 585. “ hex. 4 
45 « 3406, “ hex. 2 
46 | CIG. 930. “ hex. 1 
47 | Bull. Arch. 1841, p. 59. “ iv el. sf 2 
48 | CIG. 808. « iti hex. |tiamb.| 6 
49 | “ 805. “ iv el. - | 4 
50 | “ 800b. « « el. 2 
51 | Kekulé, Theseion, n. 269. «) ivi al. 2 
2 | Kum, 1412, “ iv | elirr 3 
33 “2716, Cp. Herwerden| « a. 2 
Mnem. x, p. 386. 
34 | CIG. 837. « “ a. 2 


1 In spite of Kaibel’s assurance, there are distinct traces of a fourth verse. 
2N, 42 falls out: see CIA. 11, 1308, Liwy 550. 
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= — == 
Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. | Place. | Age. Metre. | yNEss, 
_ _ | _ 
551 | Kum, 3499. Att. | iv-ili | el. 4 
56 «3037. «| ivi | el. 2 
57 | Kekulé, Theseion, n. 224. « “ al. 2 
58 | Rang. 1518. “ “« al. 2 
58a RM? “« iv a. 2 
59 | Bull. Arch, 1874, p. 170, «| ivi | hex. 2+ 
60 | CIG. 954. « «a. 2 
6r | Kum. 699. « | ivi | a. 4 
62 «426, “ iv a. 4 
63 «3076. « “ a. 2 
64 « 1052. “ “ al. ela 
65 “170 and p. 444. «| ivi | hex. 4 
66 | Ross, Demenv. Attika,p.87., “| Mac. | el. irr. 3 
67 | Rhein. Mus. xx, p. 558. «| vot | el ire. 4 
68 | Kum. 35008 (p. 451). “ “« dact. 2 
Gomperz, Arch. Mitt. 
est. x (1886), p. 42. 
69 | Ross, Demen v. Attika, “ iv dl. 4 
p. tor. 
jo | CIG. 747. IBM. 1. 56. «| ivi | el. 2 
71 | Bull. Arch. 1840, p. 104. “ iv a. 6 
72 | Kum. 3301 2. “ “ hex. 1 
73 “2961. Kohler, Mit- | « v al. 2 
theilungen x(1885), p. 363. 
74 | Kum, 305, + «| el. irr, 5 
75 | CIG. 749. IBM. 1. 92. « el. irr, 3 
76 | Kum. 3264. “ iv hex. 2 
77 | © 3074. Ross, Arch, “ iii dl. 4 
Aufs. 11 p. 673- | 
78 | Kum, 24. «| vet | hex | 2. | 4 
19 “3125, “ “« hex, |+tt) 4 
80 « 3498. “ “ dact | 6. | ort 
8r «254. Eph. 311. « | @  thex tel 2. | 2.2 
82 3484. Fleck. Jahrb. «ol iy el? oe 4 
1873, p. 810. 


LIn b 2 [ev Bidrax yeveh]y H Amalpai] mporundy? Cp. nr. XXXvIL. 


2 48 ave(s)v mpoduroiea wéow nad pnr[épa veurhy] 
[k]ad kados aBdvarov owppootyns [#daBev]. 
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7 7 ; 
Kaibel. | Elsewhere Published. | Age. Metre. voses, 
831 | Kum. 2777. Completer | Att. | iv-ii al. ol 4 
Brickner, Ornament 1. 
Form d. Att. Grabstelen, | 
P47. | | 
84 | Kum. 3491. « “ i a. 4 
842 RM2| Bull. Corr. 1. p. 447. “ iii) el ire 3 
85 | Kum. 3500. “ el. | 6 
86 | CIG. 3648. Kum. 2767. « iv al. fa 
87 | Kum. 3153. Cp. Herwerden « hex. . 4 
| Mnem. x, p. 387. 
88 | Kum, 2486, | ivi a. 44 
89 «1651. “ «oe. 18 
90 « 1825. “ iv ebir | | og 
ou * 2856. Bull. Arch, “ «1 a a 2 
1841, P. 55+ 
92 | Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 141. « j hex | .. | 2 
93 | CIG. 2322b, 42. " jo. it | 2 
95° | Kekulé, Theseion, n. 358. « | el. irr, \7 
Kum. 3151. 
964 | Kekulé, Theseion, n. 57. «| ivi bir | 0. | 6 
Kum, 1607. 
179 | IGA. 342. Corcyra] vi | hex. 6 
180 | 343. “ “ hex, 3 
wr | 3a. « “ hex. 1 
1raadd.| CIG. 20. Better IGA. 340.“ “ hex. 2 
182 | IGA, 329. Anacto-|v el. 2 
rium 
183 | CIG. 1914. Corcyra| Mac. | el. 7 8 


1 oi) mémdovs od xpuady eatparer eu Ble He, 
Adda wbow re abrijs cwppoode| my 7 épirct}- 
yr) BE os HBns, Auorvata, Hduclas Te 
révde rdpov Koane? ads wots *Avrigl ros]. 


2 "Hpdedler éparhy mpori|roia’ HBqv [wéauds re] 
[Saldplov amopOcul évn ueyapa w|poruroioa wel réoxer] 
[xoe]o avoucrlarn[s Mepregs|yns Gadduov. 

3 Nr. 94 is of Roman period, according to the copy in the IBM, and falls out. 

4 On the reading of the second verse see p. 128, note. That the Phoenician 
merchant, who set up the monument, himself composed this epigram, is a very 
improbable supposition, nor are its peculiarities of language dardarisms, least of 
all orm, on which see G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm2 p. 396. 
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Kaibel, Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age. Mee. | yoy, 
184 | CIG. 1886. Corcyra} iii a. 8 
184.0 | Mittheilungen 1. (1877), « ii al. 8 

RM!|  p. 290. 

187 | CIG. 1925. Ithaca | Mac. | Arch, hept. | 4 

++ pentam. 

188 | IGA. 362. Acgina hex. 1 
189 | CIG. 2439. Melos a. 10 
197 | Arch. Zt. 1844, p. 133. | Rhodes a. 2 
197a | CIG. 2545. “ hex. | 2 
add. 

198 | Ross, Inscr. ined. 281. “ a. 2 

2032 | Newton, Disc. 1. pl- 95, 58. | Cnidos dact, 4 

Léwy 159. 
205 | Rev. Arch. 1864, 11. p. 134.|Halicar-] ii el. 8 
Cp. Herwerden, Mnem, x,|nassus 
p- 389. | 
210! Eph. 3248. Ceos 1 
211 Lebas rv. 1896. Syros hex. 4 
213 CIG, 2316. Delos ? hex. 2 
a4 | . 1851, p. 295. Rhenea el. 8 
219 | CIG, Add. 11, 22642. |Amorgos| iv al. 2 
220 | Ann, Inst. 1864, p. 103. |Amorgos)« a. 2 
221. CIG, Add. 11. 2264 w. « iv-ifi el. | 2 
Kaib, add. p. 519. | 
225 IG, 3026. Ephesus) Mac. | el. 4 
22ga_. Better IGA. 495. Erythrae) vi el. 2 
RMS | : 
234 | Monatsber. Berl. Akad. | Smyrna] iii a. | 6 


| 1874, p. 727+ 


1 botal piv Bexddes ce rerewordewy emavrav 
Bn wad rperdrov wbKdos emetxer erevs 

mioyoudvav pOuévoa1, bAortov, Gye wévBos 

arp! rohvbphveor néddemes ‘ApraNdr, 


a 


Baua F ’Apirrdvdpor Aedovy dros Uxprrov all cay] 


kal récea npvepa Ojas ev eppavtas, 
*Arlivos whuréy alua, ot 8 borarov Ervov éo[ doar} 
munpds 85e Copepir rouBos eex|ro wdvet]. 
2 Nr. 199 is omitted, on ground of the better copy in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 44. 


bavolalolrn maidl xapiCouern. 


« 765e of fl]ua whrnp emeOnve Oavdvre 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age. Metre. van, 
235 | Monatsber. Berl. Akad. | Smyrna] iii a. 4 
1874, P. 727- 
239 | CIG, 3326. “ Mac. a. 6 
240 | © 3328. “ «ol el, 8 
242! | “ 2168, Bechtel, Col- |Mytilene] a. 5+ 
litz, Dial. n. 217. 
246 | Lebas v. 1145. Bithyn.| cL at | 8 
249 | Wien, Akad. 1864 (xu), | Byzant.| al. 4 
| P49 
254 | Lebas vis. 2802. Cyprus | iv-iti | el. 4 
255 | CIG. 2613. IBM. 1. 389. | “ a. 4 
258 | ’AOhvaioy, 111. p. 22. Alexan- 9 
| aria 
260 | CIG. 5362b. Better Rev. | Cyrenai-) if a. 6 
Arch. 1886 (vIt), p. 273. ca 
46ra | Lenormant, Rhein. Mus. | Megara] vi hex. 1 
add.2| xxi, p. 390, n. 230. IGA. 
ao | 
4634 Ica. 15. Corinth} hex. 1 
add. ' 
466% | CIG.11g1. New copy, Mit-| Argos | Mac. | al. 2 
theil. 1v. (1879), p. 158. | 
469 | CIG. 1155. | « «a. 2 
47a | Mittheilungen 1. (1876), Sparta iv el. 4 
add. |p. 233. 
472 | IGA. 54. Lowy 22, 7 vi hex. 1? 
484 | “765. Tanagra| —v hex. 1 
486) 146. Thespiacl al. 2 
487 | “167. Thisbe | a. 2 
488 Hermes viii. p. 422. [Tanagra?] a. 4 
489 | Lebas m1. 553. Thebes | iv el. -+hex, 6.4 
490 | CIG. 1652. “ Mac. | el. irr. 4 
491 | Missions Scientif. 1867, Orchom.| ii a. 8 


p. 498. 


1 The absence of « in the dative drpéarw is’dialectic. 
2 The authenticity of this inscription is doubted by Kaibel and Roehl. 
3 From a comparison of Milchhoefer’s new copy with the older ones of Four- 
mont and Lebas, it seems probable that the first line should read ... oddev Be 


erdsyr’ Ge 


mmolriin]e wéxevél ev). 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age. Mere. | yNE 
492 | Rev. Arch. 1875, 1. p.110. | Thebes | iv a. - | 6 
Liwy 93a. 
492b | Rev. Arch. 1875, 1.p. 110. | “ dl. of 4 
prf. | Better Lowy 93b. 
5051 | Rev. Arch. 1844, 1. p. 315. | Tricca | iii a. of 4 
519 | Better Lolling, Mittheil. |'Thessa-} Mac. | el. 6 
vit (1882), p. 225. lonica 
sat | CIG. 1966. « « hex. | .. | 3 
g52a| “ 6314. unknown) ad |. | 6 
add. (Rome?)) 
738 | CLA. 1. 355. Att. vi hex. 1 
739 | “343. “ “ hex. 1 
740 | CIG.3. IGA. 412. Lawys.| Melos | “ el. 2 
yar | CLA. 1. 332. Att. «| hex? 2 
742 | CIG. 1. IGA. 314. Crissa |“ hex. 2 
743 | IGA. 75, with add. p. 174. |Olympial el. o | 2 
|(Lacon.) | 
743aprf| CIA. rv. 373€. Att. « al. 2 
744 | IGA. 95. Léwy 3ob,c. [Olympia] v a. 4 
745 | CIG. 16. IGA. 510. Olympia} « +. | log? | 3 
(Syrac.) 
746 | CIG. 29! IGA. 32. Olympia} we fat for 
(Argos) 
747 | IGA. 70. Delphi | hex, | 2. | 
(Lacon. 
748_| CIA. 1. 334. Att. “ el. » | 4 
749 | © “ 333. “ “ el. o | o+ 
750 | CIG. 24. IGA. 402. Com-| Paros | “ |elthex) .. | 24 
pleter Arch. Zt. 1882, | 
p39. Léwy 6. 
750a | IGA. gor. “ “ el. of 4 
add. 
751 | CIA. 1. 403. Léwy 47. Att. “ a. f+it | an 
752 | “ “ 374. Lowy qo. “ “« al. . 4 
753 |“ “ 397. “ “ el. ef 4 
754 | #382. “ “ al. sf 2 
1504 I omit: it seems not to be verse. See Fick in Bezz. Beitr. v. p. 10, and 


in Collitz, Dial. n. 335. 
2 According to Roehl, prose and a hexameter. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age. Metre. vat,, 
755 | CIA.1. 350. Att. v | dact. 2? 
756 | “ “349. “ « el. 2 
76a | Bull. Corr. mt. 134. IGA. |Plataeae] “| hex 2 
RM | 143. Lowy 44. 

757 | CIG 1592, IGA. 148. | Thisbe| “| hex. 1 

ys7aprt| IGA. 284. “ “ a. 2 
758 | CIA. 1. 381. At. “ a. 2 
759 | IGA. 349. Lowy 48. Att. «— lel-+pent, 24 

\(Addera) 
760. | CIA. 1. 398. Att. «| hex. t 
76x | CIG. 21384. IGA. 354. | Aegina|  « a | .. | 2 
762 | CIA. 1. 431. Att. “ ef at lor 
763 | “ “418. Lowy 42. “ “ a. 2? 
764 | «arg. “ «| dact. 2? 
765 | “ “ 353andadd. Léwy|  “ “ el. 2 
36. 
766 | CIA. x. 347. “ «| dact. 2? 
767 | * * 354. “ «| dact. ? 
768 | CIG. 4269 and add. vol. m|Xanthus| iy | el. ier. 12 
p. 1122, 

7684 prf| Bull. Corr. t. 351. Thebes | iv-iti | el 6 
769 | Better Lowy 59. [Erythrae| iv a. | 2 
770 | Eph. 22, Att “ a. 2 
771 | Arch. Zt, 1872, p. 20. “ «| aact. 4 

Lowy 62. 
772 | CHG. 2156. IBM.1. 58. [Imbros | iv-ii_ | hex. 3 
773, | “ 2104. Pantica-| Mac. | el. 4 
paeum | 
773.8 | *A@hvaoy, VE. p. 371- Att, iv a. 4 
RM? 


Foucart. 


1 [A}duerrpols] 745° dyaApa 


evadde  [elloopdovrs o€[Bas Oéaay avépes ofBe). 
So Kaibel; 7[a]s dpdovrs ce[Bdouov] Liwy; 7 [elloopdov rls e[revker] épeis 


2 This epigram must have run somewhat thus: 


seo Méjvavilpos . 


wes Broder] 


[WaBdr]ov merpiv Hyendvols xaréar]. 
[wnuoswvalv owdeds Bé, "Aananmé, rd[vde AdBnra] 
[Ofice od]y els réuevos* rit B/Bov e[dmoplav)}. 


hex. 


hex. 
hex, 
hex. 


lyr. 
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Kaibel, Elsewhere Published. 
773 | ‘AOhvavy, VI. p. 137. Mit- 
RM!| theilungen 11 (1877), p. 241, 
774 | Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 582. 
775 | CIG. 4702. Egypt | iv 
775 | Carapanos, Dodone, plate 22.| Dodona| Mac. 
RM? 
776 | Ross, Arch. Aufs. 1. p. 83. | Att. 
777 | CIG. 408. Salamis | 
778 | Ross, Inscr. ined., 298. |Calymna|  “ 
Liwy 467. See Ditten- 
berger, Hermes xm. p. 
393; Herwerden, Mnem. 
X, P. 393: 
779 | CIG. 3797. Mac. 
780 | Conze, Lesbos, pl. v. 2. 
781 | Newton, Dise. 1. pl. 90, 29. 
782 « «96, 65, |Halicarn, 
783 « —« ——& 490, 31. | Cnidos 
784 | Comp. Kaibel’s pref. IGA.|Antipolis| —v 
551. | 
785 | Newton, Dise. 1. pl. 89, 15-| Cnidos | i 
786 | CIG. 2661. Halicarn.| 
789° | “ 2037. [Constan-|iv-ii 


tinople. 


it. + 


12 


2a, 


6 


cats trofmuoo[ suas . . 
Bupdy r6y8 erdince . . . 


2 ZG Awdduns pedéov 


rébe oo: Bapoy méurw map’ euod, 


"AndBaov Exepidou Kad yeved, 


mpdtevor Modccoav 
kad copudxeov 
ey rpidnovra yevedis 


ek Tpduas Kacodvdpas yeved, 


ZaxbyOo., 


. «0s o iepwoe *AcokAnmax Hd SpoBduos 
xparos Bpuaduevos Bolas Oclais twothxats. 


® Nrs. 787 and 788, together with others of the same group since published, 
seem too late for our purpose: see especially Kumanudes in "A@fy. VIL. p. 282. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age. Metre vit, 
790 | Rang, 2218. Dyme a” 84 
799 | CIG. 1946. Better Wolters,]unknown| |e 

Rhein. Mus. xli, p. 346. | 
809 | CIG. Add. 11. 1837 4. Pharos | ii joa 
844 | See Kaibel’s Add. CIA...) Att. iv 4 
555+ ! 
845 | See Kaibel’s Add. CIG.|_ el. i 4 
41, and Add. | 
846 | Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11, p. 662.| Argos el, | 6 
8491 | Lebas 1. 890. | Delphi a. at 
850 | Ross, Arch. Aufs. 1 p. 174.| Att. el. irr. 4 
Léwy 75. 
851 | Better Lawy 170. Rhodes | iii a. . 16 
852 | CIG. 666 and add. Better | Att. ii al. . | 8 
Léwy 224. | 
8542 | CIG, 2308. Delos | a. wl 4 
855 | *AGHyauor, I. p. 484. Atalante} iii a. + | 10 
856 | Rhein, Mus. xxvii, p. 614. | Mac. | el. 2 
856. | Bull. Corr. 1. p. 120. Hypate|  « al. . | 8 
prf2 | | 
857 Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 609, Rhodes | a. 4 
858 | CIG. 2884. Miletus | iv-ii el. 1) 6 
8594 | Lebas v. 243. [Tichiussa) ed.) .. 8 
860 | CIG. 2221. Chios | iii-ii a. 6 
875 | Better Frinkel, Arch. Zt. 35/Olympia] iv eof ad 
add. | (1877), p. 43. ' 
923 | CIA. 1. 493 Att, a. 4 
924 | Better Lowy 533. « | al. 4 
925 | Lebas 1. 85. Correcter «iv | hex. . 4 
Kéhler, Mitth. vit (1882), | i 
p. 348. | | | 
926 | CIG. 1212. Her- | iii ch | .. | 16 
mione | 
932 | Lebas vi. 1866, Léwy 167.| Sidon | a. sae 
936 | CIG. 17. Lebas 1. 108. | Argos |v hex. | .. | 2 
IGA. 37. 


1847 and 848 omitted: see Dittenberger CIA. 111, n. 947 and 948. 
2 853 (CIA. 1. 779) omitted. 

8 The third verse should apparently end Adruia giddmAou[s]- 

4 At end of verse 7: NucidBo[u rats]? 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. 


936 | Mittheil, 1 (1877), p. 434.| Lacon. | vy | hex. 
RM! IGA. 62. 


| 1859, XVI. p. 98. 
941b | Arch, Zt, 36 (1878), p. 84. |Olympia| el. 
RM) Lowy 126. 


9372 | Rang. 992. |Aphidna dact. 
938 | See Kaibel’s Pref. Better |Tanagra| iv a. 

Léwy 119. | 
938aprf) Lawy 120. Thebes |“ a. | 
940 | Eph. 179. Att. “ ea. | 
g40a | IGA. 388. Lowy 23. lolympia| —v a. | 
RM* (Sames)| | 
41 | Bull, Acad. St. Petersb. | Att. ii | hex. | 
| 


Nr. 
Verses. 


5 


5 
4 


6 
2 


1 RGhl thus: 
[ANeyud,ce0 ray? elieds? Evear? deyal@ Kal dyavd} 
[avB pds &Opy* Blrawsrradhs 8 430 re Oly’ abrds 
vlicas [wad BopbBus kare rpalxurdras €6|auda0n.] 
[otxoudveot 8]8 xapi(suerlos ordcev ré5e canal] 
v0d5e mais TOAvKAgs* GAN’ Trae T]dx kal € evippeov 
[é0, pdvak evépwr,] Auds aiyidylw udor cenve]. 


2 Probably in elegiacs and so distributed : 


= » [7] avadetduevor 
toe « [Oi}pfos ey doret 

adyrn ex _ 

Kad 5odxoxpordpov y . 
STIOT re otddiov EAS « 


+ mow... ver. 


3 E¥bvpos AoKpds ’AgruKAdos rpls ’OMum? évlner, 
cixdva 8 Zornoey hyde Bporois éxopiv. 


4 Bde ords 5 Medaryds én? “AAGELGE woKa TiKTAS 
ru TohuBedeeioy xepoly Eave vpov. 
Guos exaphxOn vucapépos* aAAd mdrep Zed, 
kal wddw "Apwadlar kardy dyerBe «déos, 
tluacor Bt bidernoy, ds evOdbe robs ded vdowy 
réccapas edOclar maidas teAwe wdxau. 


+ 


+ 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age. Metre. yer, 
gate |IGA. 99, add. p. 175. [Olympia] v ao}. | 2 
RM] Léwy 50. 
942.8 | Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 83. |Olympial iv a |. | 2 
RM|  Léwy 90. | ataennato) 
1033 | Kum. 3482. Att. ii | hex, 23+ 
1037 | Better Journal Hell, Studies| Petilia | ii | hex 1+ 
UL p. 111. 
yoq2_ | CIA. 1. 522. Att vi | hex. 
1043 | CIG. 525. “ iv a. 
1097 | CIG. 10, Better IGA. 4o9.| Delos | vi - 
1098 | Better IGA. 410. Léwy 7.|Orchom.| view | hex. 
1098 a| Completer IGA, 12, add. [Olympia] “| dact. 
RM| p. 169. Léwy 25. (Melos) 
1099 | CIG. 8154. vase | ov w fan foo 
1100 | Benndorf, Vasenbilder “ «| hex. I 
XXVIII. n, 24. 
1130 “ . fat | 2 
1131 | IGA. 588. lamp pent | .. | x 
1132 | CIG. 545. vase » Jiamb. | 2 
tetr 
1133 | Monum. ined. i. ph agb. |“ v? w fait] 2 
catal. 
1134 | Ann. inst. 1864, p. 183,197) © | viv | hex. 1 
1135 |CIG. 8429. Heydemann,| « | Mac. | el. 2 
|“ Vasensammlung, n. 2868. 
1136 | Eph. 1869. Kum. 2583. | Att. a? 5 


1 wéle]rals réy]8° aveOncen dx? ebBsEo0 Kivicxos 


Mavrwéas vixdy, narpds Exev dvoua. 


2 Mawddus Revoedjs vixava EvOkppovos vids, 

derrhs poworaray réo(a)apa adpad? Eddy, 
2 With R&h?’s supplements : 
Spasyudxon rales rod Mad[ov év Meyapedor] 


rit Al Aaladxos kal [Srparordis] we [4reber)]. 
-ypdpov eroler Mddios Kal Beipora}is. 


But I incline to think that rpépay, both here and in n, 740, is the artist’s name. 
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B.—INSCRIPTIONS NOT IN KAIBEL’S COLLECTIONS. 
L 
Att. (Eleusis) vi, bustrophedon. Philios in Eph. 1883, p. 190. On an éArfp. 


aX(A)Spevos vixnrer "Exaiveros obveca rode 
HA.. 
I. 
Att. vi-v. Mylonas Eph. 1883, p. 35. 


errr aveyxe Téxav8pos 
beeeeee «+. drapyiy taBqvacau. 
mm. 
Att. viv. Kum. in’Adhvaov, vil, p. 386. Liwy 419. Not certain that verse. 


KaAAIpaXos « « « 
+. copia. 


Vv. 


Att. viv, Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 179. If verse, to be restored some- 
what thus: 


[avBpds qeArd}rov EiOyidyov Navowerpdrov eps. 


v. 
Att. vii K@bler in Mittheilungen vir (1882), p. 222. (A part, inaccurately, 
in CIA. 1, 373.) 
seems Kad aides "A[Onva liar 708’ dyfadua] 
[orjour6]- 9 8 ailrois ebpplova Oop ]8[v exor]. 


vi. 


Att. vi, bustrophedon. CTA. 1, 344 (ep. 1v, p. 40). Liwy 9. Recognized as 
verse by Benndorf. 


[.. +p] dvenu[er* ’AlptoroKdijs erdnoer. 


vit. 
Att. viev. CIA. 1, 352. Liwy 420. 

settee . 5 XoAapy[evs] 
. + + pyag pevos tpyov 
[oveeeeeee dvOnxclev drapyciv. 
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vin. 
Att. vi, Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 79, n. 1. My supplements. 


*Arkipaxos p al véOyke Auds yAavadmtds Kovpnt] 
edxwdiy €oOXo8 S[aipovos exredéov]}. 


. xX. 
Att. vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 81, n. 4. 
Néapyos dv[éOqxe ..... . vids Epyov dmapysfy. 
*Avrivep éx[doer] 6 Eidpous 7[63° dyaApa]. 
The second inscription is verse. Kabbadias Eijudpov er.... But the name 


Etuapos is improbable, and the text of Pliny (xxxv, 34) is an insufficient guarantee 
for it. 


x. 


Att. vi; leftward. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one elegiac 
distich; artist’s inscription in one hexameter. 


XL 


Att. vii Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in two hexameters and 
the beginning of another verse. 


XI. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one hexameter (or 
two?) and prose addition. 


‘XIIL 
Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of two hexam- 
eters, with artist’s inscription in prose. 
xv. 


Att. vi Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in elegiac distich; ends 
of lines. 


xv. 


Att. vi. Unpublished, Acropolis 1886, Ends of two hexameters; the second 
the artist’s inscription. Not quite certain that verse. 


XVI. 
Att. 


Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of a hexameter. 
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‘XVI. 
Att. vi. Yard of Central Museum. Bottoms of letters. Less correct Kum. 


3476. 


ot péver Odvaros or ot ev edOdvaros. 


XVII. 
Att.v. CIG. 913. CIA. 1v, 477e. 
[98 etx ]bv eor[ nk ]ev "Aperriou' zoru 8% Alp’ adrax] 


[aria Sixatoosy)ys elvena Kal yeveds. 


‘XIX, 
Att, v. CIA. rv, 486. 


*Avriov (or [M]artiov, [®]avriov) r68e oF[ ua]. 


XX. 


Att.v. CIA. rv, 373x. 
segs Kal aides dpeplaror] 
vee BS abrois se. 


XXL 
Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Eph. 1883, p. 35. 
révde Biduv dv[ Onxer] "AOqvacar rpurodicxov 
Gaxpace vucijoas [2]s dd ‘Apeotov. 
xx 
Att. iv. Kumanudes in Eph. 1883, p. 22. 
Boga piv “EAAjvov icpods dvabrjpacw obfer 
rovde, réxuns 8 axdby Be Svar xplor[v]. 
nucjoas 88 trmov re Spdpois tpyuv re év dudddales] 
ri lepav oredave? rarpida Kexporlay. 


lea KAdpua "Edéoaa 
covepid{]. trmon, tenon. 
‘XXII 


Att. iv. Dragatzes in Eph. 1884, p. 48. Kébler, Mittheilungen 1x (1884), 
p. 284. 
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r6v8e ved cot, ava, Mtovbowos eiouro riude 
kal réyevos Oude Kal Ebay’ elxedd cor, 

kai mévt, ob mAodrov Kpivas wodudpyvpov afew 

ey Bduar, ds 73 céBew, Bare, Ta ool vopypa. 

Jw" dv, 3 Atdvve’, dv Taos, olkov du’ avrod 


[xat] yevehy odilors mdvra te dv Biacov. 


XxIV. 


Meletopulos in Eph. 1884, p. 65. 

(a) mrcorop pry Kod Loca [r]psmuv ody toxes trawov, 
Avodv8pov TBéus "Apxeotpdrn eyyove, xad vil] 
[A]efras cols pidouse peyav 76Bov, eoxa 8 abris 

av8pi, Noda géos poupidion Bavdrwn, 

(b) etoeB} doxjoaca Blov Kab oddpova Ovivexw 

fuixa por Biorod pdpoysov JAOe Tédos. 

(c) révOos pnrp Muroica Kacryrifror te wéoe TE 

mad, 7° dude Ovione Kat pe xOdv Be xadvmrer, 
§ waow Kowy trols droyryvonévors. 
eipt 88 Avodvdpov WiOéws "Apyeorpdry i8e. 


XXV. 
Att. iv, Kumanudes *A@ivaov m1, p. 595. (O= ov.) 


"Apyurmos SxapBovidys 


di mis ev dvOpdros dperiis ever’ eorepaves6y 
mrelorov eyds peréyov r008? ervxov oredpdy| 
xpv708" "APqvaioy 38 eoreddvwce dS, 


eBalpor 88 Wavoy, waBwv waiSas Karadebro[y]. 


XXVL 
Att. iv, Kéhler, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 404. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 162. 
Tijpus isoredijs. Nuxin Pijpvos yur}. @eddudos ivoredys. 
ei 1d Kadds eort Oaveiv képot roi” dméverpe ToxD 
088% gdos Aeto(o)ov dye Saiuoow Hv dy¢pacros, 
racw 8 évOpdrowe wapéoxov avévkdqrov euavrd[y]- 
&ripov xOoviows Geois tmedegaro yata. 
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kad éyiy 7088 dvBpds Edvv Kal -mdvra Spo 
yipar at ppovrid. eicePias evexa. 


See pp. 38 and 47. 
XXVIL 


Att. iv. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 131. (O= ov, E= eu.) 
Arjuvov dat yyaeas Keven récpos evOdd_ yaias 
ay8pa ddompdBarov* Nuxdpaxos 8° dvopa. 
XXVIII. 
Att. iv. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 359. (0 = ov.) 


rods dyabods eorepéev “Apys, epidgoe 8 erawvos 
kad yipar vedrys ob wapdduy’ Bploa- 


dy Kat T[A]avauddys diiovs dxd rarpios elpyal 
AAG’ ex[l] mévBexroy Pepoeddrys Oddapov. 
XxIX, 
Att. vy. Kébler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 402. 
[ofjua 768° "Epyolené|ve[e ma}riip KédAaorxpos e[Onxer]- 


XXX. 
Att. iv. K@hler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 405. 
ynpaiiv dvocoy, maidas raiSwr érBotear, 
AvaidAav Koréxer Koworadiys Oédapos. 
XXxI. 
Att. iv. Kéhler in Mittheilungen vit (1882), p. 222. 
[ba }.Sipédys dveOnxey "AOnvadar 768° dyadpa 
tds Hpwrdpxov HpoBaréows, di od 33s d4Bov 
airiu kal rao rois 7° exeyryvoevor[s]- 
XXXII, 
Att. iv. Tapyacods 1882, p. 250. (O=ov.) 
BeAriory Noupnviow ‘HpaxXeudres. 
prepa Una doiws Sola rots waow iSéoar, 
dv@ dy eddoylas Kad eraiven déuds eye. 
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XXXII. 
Att. iv (2). CIG. roq1. Kum, 3486. IBM. 1, 132. Sroeyndsy. inv. 2 is 
noted as certain by Hicks. 
rrr Orlov sess 
ee [oo]éa[v] 8 er” 2yew (?) 


. marpds ivca révéy 


«wy ervyens 


. XxxIV, 
Att. iv-ifi, Kumanudes in ’Adfvatov 111, p. 596. 
ei twa yh xarexer xpnoriy, Kal rive yovatea, 
obdewids Ovyriis Nevromermy dpersu * 
eBBaipov 8 urev Blorov Kal maar roBeu}. 


vee idy .. + (Blovdov. EarOeamidys SxayBovidys. 


XXXV. 
Att. iv, Unpublished. Yard Central Museum. (= ov.) 


epy[d}ris ofa yuv}p heidwrds re evOdSe Kelwar. 
Nuxapérn. 


XXXVI. 


Bull. Corr. 1884, p..470. 

. « B]pws ofros dpriioy Epyov avicoas 

aren péluv robro Aewvidew* 

aud yap rérpyow dpiverov [aliula}z[e. 
8 pav & Bais ofte]ele .. .Jovolis] 


: 


5 awrpadeds pou xpovvdnsé pov [Kadds]. 
In the fourth line the editor gives offy]e[ra:] #[Av]ofo[is]}, but questions it himself, 
Obviously the poet is contrasting the humble home of this hero with the Sparta of 
Leonidas. The sense requires something like duce Opiaciows (or ‘TeiOpactors, 


‘udactos). The iambic verse I venture to fill out with «adds, although the copy 
indicates no break. 


XXXVI. 


Att. (Rhamnus) iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen 1v (1879), p. 282. The use of 
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a completer copy, made by Liwy, was kindly granted me by Professor Kéhler. 
Supplements mine. 


[zptraGy 8) orelixwr arpamdy, eve, pdteo ofa 
[abroxaceyrijrov of yeveiy 2durov" 
[dv dp’ éy]dv [uJod[oly mijaros BactAea "AiBa0, 
[&v Blor] & Amapix Ovpdy drompodurdv. 
XXXVIIL. 


Att. iv-ii, Kéhler, Mittheilungen 1 (1877), p. 246. ’A@hvaioy V, p. 161. 
Not certain that verse. 


appr edffdperos .. . dveOnxely dmapyiiy. 


XXXIxX. 
Att. iv. Philios, ’A@hvatoy V, p. 321. Lowy 73. 
"Aokdgmea[t] Keyjourmos Ator[ votov] "Avaxaseds dvd Onxev]. Spar 
aovidys exdn| oer |. 
sevee+ 700 xaNerod Bo... 
ceeees os Bdpov Oc... .. 


XL. 
Att. Mac. Yard of Central Museum. Unpublished? 


poipa 1 edeewd[y] 
ov yf Karéxe $0ine{vov] 


XL 


Att. Mac. Central Museum, Kum, 3481, not quite correctly. I use my own 
copy. Supplements uncertain. 


pvipa r6[8 edrox}rov Ovyr[av jyf]ropos dv[ Spar), 
Bixrérolv, dy Odva}ros eéav[udvra Aa ov 
Propic[pov exiy’, oxad[Aey oe cere eee 


XLT 


Oropus iii. Unpublished. Mentioned by Léwy, p. xxii (“sw 1354”). I am 
indebted to Mr. Leonardos for the use of his copy and squeeze. A connected 
passage of three verses could be read with an approach to assurance. In all there 


were at least four distichs. The speedy publication of this inscription in the *Egn- 
wwepls may be hoped for. 
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Xu 
Salamis, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 534. 
[a]évrov Sv Oeus govt rxev ebSainoor Ovytots. 
[lod re éxowdvow, Kad pOwéry pLer]éxo. 
Prucias 38 rOov veopis pvipyy te Mroiow 
cuppoorvys %€[alvov, Aoyyis érovypiav. 
xuv, 
Aegina, vi. IGA. 356. Complete. 
"BydijAov 758e oGpa. 


XLV. 


Aegina, v. IGA, 360. Compare Caner, Delectus (2d ed.), n. 695 Meister, 
Fakrb. fiir Philol., 1882, p. 525. One line of prose precedes. 


[r6v8"] "ABuv AlBov [ZJoraces cxordv dy[pod, S3ira]}. 


So Roehl. See p. 160. Meister (#]Joraa’ és oxoméy; Cauer [élorace ooxomdy. — 
‘The absence of medial caesura (see p. 48) does not seem necessary. We may 
suppose, for instance, [rdv8"] "ABw Méov [S8e Karéleraces cKomdy &y{pod], or 
[evb0d5e 7418") “ABwv AlOov [Eloraces cKomdy &y{pod] 


XLVI. 
Euboea, v. IGA. 7. Roehl so: 


[xpd ]vad" ‘OSirne [dpwyot 2r8wp, S]s pw’ eroiycer, 
rovd_ B[ddov, Eav]Oal Xupddes, edfdulevos|} 


XLVI. 


Artemision, Euboea, iv-ii, Lolling, Mittheilungen, vitr (1883), p. 202. 


ree au ruppixnt dOo 
veveees ma]p[O]Gor *ALyp Jorép[av]. 


XLVI. 
Chalcis, Mac. Lolling, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 283. 
yipai 81, Kredvixe, ero Biov aiverds dorois 
keloat révde peyav TipBov epecodperos, 
[P]adia exyeyads, Auapds 8& 7d K[ Glos dmicow, 
rraiSev Te axpaia Netrerat dduxian 
Knredvixos Dadiov. 
v. 3 KAIOZ, Lolling xa éJos. 
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XLIX. 
Ceos, vii IGA. 393. Roehl thus: 
[etkdv’ "AOy]vaégs xpvoary(Beos 6Bpyp[ondzpys] 
[xjv8 deny réo}oqv Xro[ps]dos *ALAKL|Sdpas. 
[SBe Bedv xpote]rn, dnpdv [88 we]uadra ida 
[eyxet ynyeréow Sd Jvar? [Adekopern 
Kirchhoff’s supplements, who however reads inv. 2 [ds0ero thy xpuloqy Brd{AcJos 
*Alyrid|duas. 
Le 
Delos, vi. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 84. IGA. 408. 
Aavayépas p? dveOnxey éxnBddun *ArdddovL. 
[8e]xd[ rq]. 


Le 
Delos, ii. Bull. Corr, 1883, p. 331. 
‘Hpaxret 768° dyadpa KpoBirov mais évéOnx{ ev] 
*Acmacrs “Ivwrod yetrovt Kaddipéov. 


LI. 


Delos, iti-ii, Homolle, Rev. Arch. 1884 (3 série, vol. 1v),p.215. Léwy 122, 
Nachtrag (p. 385). A part of these readings Homolle does not himself vouch for. 
OAIO 
.t Tloducp .. 


Aijdor iSpto[arro] . 
gpya TAIBEL........ 
Ls. Xaptov marpds ov... 


eixova ©... ss 
epyov dBavdrow rive dveevto Oevis. 
@ouwias Teruxpérov. 


LI. 


Delos, ii, Homolle in Monuments grecs, 1879, p. 44. Lowy 147. 


@ padxap, & Pireraipe, od Kad Belourer douSois 
kai mrdoryurw, dvad, ebmaddpoure wedets, 

ol 78 adv eevérovor péya xpdros, of pav ev Suvois, 
ot 88 xepov réyvas Seixvievor operépur, 

ds more SvoroXéors Taddrass Body “Apeo. pelfas 
Aacas oixelov TodAav trepbev Spav~ 

dy trexey rdde oor Nuenpdrov exxpura tpya 
Swoxpdrys Aju Ojxer & dudiptr» 
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uv. 


Delos, Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 3. Arch. Z 
407. Léwy 430. Bustrophedon. 


37 (4879), p. 85. IGA. 


Nexdv8pq pw’ aveOnxev éxnBddux loxeatpne 
Govpy AewoSixew Tod Nagiov, eoyos dd(X)éuv, 
Acwvousveos 88 xaoryvijrn, “bpdgov 8 dAoxos ply]. 


At the end, Homolle assumes y{¢] and another line; Gomperz ul] as ‘ anadiplosi 


Lv. 


Naxos, vi, Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 494. Section of a column, the inscription run- 
ning up and down in 17 lines. No connected reading is possible from this copy. 
The end seems to be ros’ Alvexpos kat “Adhunt. The editor suggests also ent 
ofpla] 1. 1, [au]éveey 1. 14. One might add ovv few or x{addo]obvnaw, end of 
1.155... 71 és gu{afs] 1. 10. 


LVL 
Amorgos, vi, Kumanudes in Eph. 1884, p. 86. Bustrophedon, 
Anpavérns cd priya ris Nopaaydpew. 
in. 
Amorgos, vi. Mittheilungen xr (1886), p.97- Leftward. 
Anjiddpas 
Uvypatov rarépos .... - . 
Lu. 


Amorgos, iv. Mittheilungen x1 (1886), p. 106. 


Nephy eee ee ran 
os 88 pers ériBqda. alr Jopo . . 
pwipa toryoe 88... Lee 


LIX, 


Delos, Ciios, vi. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 254. Léwy 1. (Incomplete, IGA. 3804 
add. p. 182.) Restoration uncertain: I give Réhl’s, 
Muxki{ddys re dua xara[y dyadp’ erénoe kat vids] 


[A Jpxepuos Aloud }juow éxnBd[Aov loxealons] 
of Xto, Mé[Aav]os rarpdioy dale veéwovres | 
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Lx. 


Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 316. IGA. 382. Srouynddy. 


eodils] roi[r]o [y]evatxds 483 mapa x[7f]vde 73 of F]ua 
ewpdpov *Acractys éo[r]} karaxOuul és * 

bpyis 8 dvr) dyads How . . Sys 708e po[ fy ja 
air} eréorqoer, rod mapdxorris eqv. 

‘The dative without 1, aii, is not unparalleled in Ionic inscriptions of the fifth 


Chios, v. 


and fourth centuries. See Rohl’s note. 


LX. 


Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 326. 
*Acmacias vaév te xal ebypanrov Béro popsav 
Avyeis (a)ropyas avririvovea xdpuv. 


Chios, ii, 


Lxn, 


Samos, viv, Bull, Corr. 1880, p. 485. IGA. 384. 


[&vO48e] Xnpapiiys pw’ dveO[n]e[e]y ripe dyadwa. 
LXul. 


Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 486. 
S|rpdrovos 

os @\Oev 

w boa eépye 
dpi8nda 

s yerer’ dvSpiv 


Samos, Mac. 


LXxIV. 
Olympia, Aelos, viv. IGA. 12a add. (p. 169). Léwy 25 Anhang (p. 21). 
Fragment of a duplicate of 098 a RM. 
[@pacr]udyov waiBes r[o .. . 
LXV. 


‘Thera, vi. IGA. 465. 
[E]iper[iS]as xalo}ey[vyr . « 
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LXVI. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 466. 


Kol 6Jos 6 Kpirof B]ov[AJou dad Eltp]vdoras vea(p)nBav- 
So RGhl. The p of the last word is omitted on the stone. 


LXVIL. 


Thera iv-ii, Weil, Mittheilungen 11 (1877), p. 65. “Vierzeilige metrische 
Inschrift.”_ ‘The only words legible are rérapra (end of v. 1) and tofede (end of 
v. 3). 

LXVITI, 


Astypalaea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 483. 


kécpov "Apys marpidt orice évOd3e rata T1/Swv0s 
Tywaydpav, vixys vavpdxou ‘pyeudvas 


LXIX, 


Rhodes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 117. 


(a) [eixdva Happevido]s Ovyarpds operépas we Aaripov 
aad Krew’ p]drnp pray’ él raidt Oéoav. 
sess ov 88 p? Byer repevos Ads, d[]pa 7” "ArddAwy 
[rpA]ob dyewey Eddy ex mupds AOdvarov. 


ixéva Happeri8os (o)racev Ovyarpds ple Aarjuor] 
[lal Krewis pdrpp se ee ee 
er Seen 


@®) [¢] 


LXx. 
Rhodes, i 


Bull, Corr, 1878, p. 617. 
xaipe Sypaxooia Mediry TodtkAavre Mevicxer 


av8pi Oavoica, Teas obvera. cwppoosivas. 
LXXI. 
Rhodes, Mac. Liwy 186. Supplements of Benndorf and Gomperz. 


+e Aet}vond[f] Paddfrmov oes. 
+. Kad "ABavaiols AwBSias .... 
[ABavaf]ar AwBiau xal Ad... 
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Acwordéovs Oactabe [y]e[y]n0érols &0d3e popodv', 
ar[ev}yide Kad Sovois [Bp }Oouerlov oreddvors], 

Ab[8olv dv’ te{pdlv dorv [maplacr|addv fpdecot] 
Fo[O la "Adavaias avOeua a... 

& re gudclwos Yuxd [mpopvyotca Biréemov] 
maida [A]i{O]olEléorox [mpdaderés core rémwn]. 


ce *Avriox[ eds} 


LXXIl. 


Rhodes, Mac. Léwy 201. A prose inscription accompanies. 


Kad]Aéor[plare xeipa HoveSdv 
s Kabimepbe Sigspwv 


oo .. To vika 


beceeee dépovew yépas. 
... . Kadd jorpdrov 8dBvos ofkos 
« «vdudlvetp” al'z]680s (?). 


LXXIIl. 

Cyprus, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 168. Deecke (Collitz Dia.) n. 30. An 
accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters reads “Ovacos [’Ovdloa(y)ros 
(0-na-so-se-o-na-sa-to-sé). 

[&O]48 ey xetuar nal pe x[O]dv fe xadvmrer 
» PO}vaco[s Ov|éclar|ros p[1j}rw didpevos. 
ob yap m[olmpds ev, [AJAX dixadraros, 
rv? [0|un|v d[pleriv rots wapwotow Spay. 


LXXIV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 68. 


xalpere. 
Kaport{ cdlvag xd réri, pire peya* woh wor’ ecelogs 
Geois épe [Kd Olvarois épepapéva ra(v)raxépacros* 
ob yap 71 emuorais, d(v)Opume, Oedu aX(d)’ ervy’ d hp 
Geois, Kupepiivar ré(v)ra ra. dvOpwror ppovéot. 
xaipere. 
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EXXV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 69. 
tipi r(v) Siparo(v) Siuao(y) Had 


ja(v) ye dyadots. 


LXXVI. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 71. 
yd lui] "Aporoxperns xd pev Eoracay [xa]locyyros 
pepvapevor edpepyertas rds mat eb more e-peéa. 
EXXVIL, 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters, Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 126. 
@cdywp Gcoxdéos exavra py? dpicerv: 
ails) re réde dyos ovdsjon 73(v) Bdpe(v) “ASD 
puoadre. 
pdt diiin Gidwrods ium’ 70 d(v)Opdmw. 
‘The first line is’ prose: the remainder (an imprecation against the violator of a 
grave) is meant as verse, After oi(s) re two syllables seem to have fallen out. 
EXXVIIL 


Cypriote characters on vase. Neubauer in Commentationes in honorem 
Theodori Mommseni, p. 689. Deecke n. 88. The beginning, according to 
Neubauer, is: 


Awdipedo(s) Febdyw "Adegérns xéo(v) té(v)8 erécaca 


(the last word being equivalent to éroinoa). The rest is yet more uncertain. 
Several metrical difficulties would be removed by omitting xdov. Compare cxrm. 


UXXIX. 
Halicarnassus, iv-iii. CIG. 2260. Léwy 60. A prose inscription precedes. 


roiyoev Maxedoy Avovvaotov “Hpaxnedrns. 


LXXX. 


Cedreae, iv-ifi. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 424. 


9 pada wai "rotray 6 Krernida eloato Nixov 
eixdva Tei8e KAuToM pvdpa. Kal dyeydvas, 

Sapdv Srus Overt Geod yépus dy ert vate 
Sutra dyyéddor BBpa. OvaroXias. 
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LXXXI. 


Didymi, vi. IGA. 489. Bustrophedon. 


Le MOTO oe 82 elev Bi ]axor 
WO ee ds rarépes. 
LXXXIL. 


Ephesus, iv. CIG. 2984. Liwy 88. 
EXOqvos BimeiBeos. 
[v]ids TlarpoxAos AafSudos eipydoaro. 
LXXXUl. 


Cyme, 


Revue Arch, 1884 (3 série, vol. 1V), p. 93. 


(a) Hocedariov io6t we xotpoy Mévropa Xtov. 


(b) Mérropa tov Xiov Aedes, Eve, rv O bmd pytpds 

Xias, cis "AiSos Spa Kabedxdpevor, 

Sy Nérev dxraéry, rarpidos 3° drévorduw otra 
keinoer 4 yevérerp’ doyadéors Eevious. 

dpporéporor & tov Luis xpdvov rue Motpa, 
exosamevraéras & duov eédurov. 

Bipow 88 oréhavos muri dpéva pyvier dvBpds 
dprupvods* Aecre 8° ddyea wazph pidow 


LXXxIV. 


Heraclea Ponti, ifi-ii. Mittheilungen tv (1879), p. 485 corrected v (1880), 


p. 83. 
“Hpdv8as *AXxidSa. “Hpaxdedr| ys) 


Appevos Fv Eecrourw dvop 83e xad didlos dorrois], 
adelorqy re ebhpootyn Ségaly deypdyevos 
LXXXV. 
Megara, vi-v. Mittheilungen vit (1883), p. 181 
[F]oi8e dard Alaéa}s rdw Bexdcralv] aveOneav "AO d vate 


XXXVI 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (7). 


Sunlov w dvOnxe Woredipor{e pdvaxre 
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XXXVI. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (12). 
[eee eee Tloredépon pdvawrt. 
LXXXVIIL. 


Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (8). 


se. ov pw dv[On]xe Woredan pérlaxee], 


EXXXIX. 
Corinth, vi, IGA. 20 (62). Bustrophedon. 
ee 3ds xapteo(o)av aboppdv. 
Rohl -3o1 or -Ba.; but 84s is surely meant, in spite of the different form of the s- 


xc. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (63). 


«++ €rayyetda]s, 7d 88 Bds xaplea(a)ay [deboppdy]. 
ACI. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (64). 


Levees dvé]Onxe [Torer]8an [dra]. 
veceee eee TD 88 8[38 yaplecoay dbopudr). 


XCciL. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (108) add., p. 171. 
[.- + erjayyetdas, rd 38 B5[s yalpieo(c)av dporgdr. 


XcHt. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 18. 


[Mav]8portiov ré8e oGpa. . 


xciv. 
Olympia, Corinth, v. IGA. 26a add. p. 171. Cp. Paus. 5, 10, 4. 
[vagds wiv guardy xpvoéaly exer, & 88 [Tavdypas]} 
[rad Aaxedarpovéor cyp]waxia 7° dv{ ev]. 
[8dpor ax? *Apyelwv «al *A@a]vacuv xat ["Idvuv]}, 
[ray Bexdray vixas efvJexa rod mo[Aduov]. 
teen ees Kolpu Ohio. eee ee 
a 
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xcV. 
Olympia, Argos, v. IGA, 41. Léwy 30. 
Evvdv "ABavodépov re Kad Acwroddspov 768e cépyor. 
xd pay "Ayatds, & 8 e"Apycos edpuydpov. 
Usener (Aligriechischer Versbats, p. 38) guesses that the poet may’ have intended 
to say "A@avoBérou and ’AgwnoBérov. 
XCVI. 
Epidaurus, viv, Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 198. 
KadMorparos dvéOnxe rae "Acx(A)ami{ Se 6 pdyipos. 


Probably meant as a verse. The A of the god’s name is omitted. 


XCVII. 


Epidaurus, iii, Inscription in five parts. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 65 fig. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, /sy/los von Epidauros, Berlin 1886, Compare Baunack, 
“Studien, 1 1, Leipsie 1886; Blass, der Paean des Iayllos, Jahrb. fiir Philol., 
1885, p. 822. 

(@) 


“Iavddos Xuxpdrevs "Bridaipwos dveOnne 
"AnddAwn Madedrar Kab "AckAdmtidu 
Bapos els dpotoxpariay dvBpas aft] xplo]dyou wadds, 
airds tayvpdrepos, dpOotra: vip & dvBpayablas + 
5 a 8 ms Kadds mpoaxdels Oryydvor rovnpios, 
rédw enayxpotor, xordLov Suos dopadéorepos. 
réyde rav ywhpav rx" Fxov Kad Eeyov Kad vov Aéyw. 
ed€dpay dvypdifer, al x’ es rdv8e rev ybpay mérq 
6 vopos dpiv, dv ereBeka. eyerro 8 ob« dvev Oe 
@) 
10 rév8" tapdv Belat pofpar vépor Sper "Iavddos 
dg6urov dévaov yépas aBavdrouse Beotoev, 
kal vy das Sipos OcOudv Oéro rarpiSos das, 


xeipas dvacxdvres paxdpecow és obpavdy edpffy]. 
of kev dpiorevwor 7éAnos T4083" "EmiSaxspov, 
15 &acbad re dvBpas Kad erayyedae Kara. pudds, 


ois roAtobxos tnd orépvors dperd. Te Kai aids, 


1 The stone has @EON. 


25 


30 


35 


45 
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rolow eayyéddev Kal ropsreder oe Kopivtas 
Po(Bux dvaxrt vide re AowAameion tarfipe 

eluaow ev Aevxoior, Sdebvas orepdvors Tor’ "AréAAv, 
rol 8 "AckAamidv epvear edalas ‘pepopv0ddov, 

dyads wopmevery wal eredxeo Oar rodudraus 

maow det &Bdper réxvois 7° epariy byleav, 

thy KadoxayaBlay 7° "EmBavpot det prev’ dv8pav 
eivouiay re Kai eipdvay Kat rAodrov dpepabi, 

Spas e€ dpav vépov det r6v8e c€Bovras. 

otro ror x’ dpdv repupeidorr’ edptora Leis. 


(3) 
apiros Mados erevéey "ArdAXwvos Madedris 
Bopay Kai Ovoias iyyAdioer répev0s. 
OBBé Ke @cooadias ev Tpikxye merpabelns 
els d8vrov karaBas "Aowdymiod, et pi ép dyvod 
mpOrov Amé\Awvos Bapod Osoas Madedra. 


(4) 
“Iovados "ActuAalSar éméOqxe pavrevoaabai of 
rept r08 wadvos ev Acddois, Sv éxdyae els Tov "ArdA- 
Deva Kal dv "Ackramsy, } AOibr of Ka ely deyypd- 
govre Tov matdva. eudvrevoe Nandy of Ka epev dy 
ypdpovre kal abrixa kai é rv torepoy xpévov. 


te mauava Oedv detaare aod Cabléas evvaéraly]? 
rac® "ExiSatpov. Sde yip dares evérova’ Pdr 
O és dxods mpoydvov duerépwr, & oiBe"Amdr 
ov. "Epard potoay raripp Zeds Néyerar Méd[ we] 
Sépev wapdcour Sotoroe yao. Preyvas 8', [8s] 
rrarpid’ "Emiarpoy évaer, Ovyarépa Md!A Jou yLap]- 
ei, ray Bparis yelvaro pdrnp, KAcoprjpa 3 dvopdaOn. éx 
88 Dreyta yévero, AtyAa 8 svomdaby 768° exdvupor, 
70 KddXos 88 Kopuris émexdiOy2  kariddv 38 5 xpv- 


I9t 


1-5 
6-9 
10-12 
13-16 
17-19 
20-23 
24-28 
29-32 
33-36 


1 Wilamowitz conjectures (8 


‘rev, with much probability. 


2So Kabbadias. Wilamowitz évaéra{e]. 
8 Wilamowitz has'persuaded himself that the words ee 58... éweseaf0n stand 
as Isyllus intended. But the author, however little merit he may have as a poet, 


has not elsewhere put words without meaning or construction, 


‘The sense demands 
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FRET. 
adrogos BoiBos én. Mddov Spas mapbeviav Spay 37-40 
Auoe. Aexwr 3 ipepoevrov eméBas, Aarane xépe 41-44 
xpvooxdpa. oéBoyad ce* ev 38 Oudder repever re 45-48 
kerd! wy Aiyda. yovipay 8 @ucer ddiva Aids 49-52 

50 [wats pera Mfolipav, Adyects re pata dyavd. emixhy $356 
ow 8 wy Aipas parpds "AokAamdy dvopage 57-60 
*Arddwr, Tov voowy ravoropa, Sutiipa tyros, 61-63 
péyo. dipnpa Bporois. te watdy, te audv, xaipev® 64-68 
*Aakdamé, ray ody “ExiSavpoy parpérodv ai- 69-71 

55 éwv, évapy 8 iyelav éxuméurous peat kal od 72-75 
paow dpois. te randy, te roudy. 76-78 


(5) 
kal 768 os dperfs, "AckAymé, robpyov eeuas 
2y Ketvourr xpovors bxa 8) orparav Hye Bidummos 
eis Srdpryv, dow avereiy Bacrdyida ryxrjy. 
60 pois 8 "AoKAymd[s H]AOe Boabbo[s] & "ExiSaxpov 
rysv “Hpaxhéos yevedv, &s peidero dpa Zevs. 
rovtdke 8 Ade dy’ 6 mais ex Bovordpov #AOer xéuvely],* 
73 v8 ya wooreyovre* owdvrncas ov Smoot 
apardpevos xpvedos, "AckAamé, ais 8 eovddv ce 
65 Nawero xelp’ Speyww ixéryt phox oe rpooavror, 
“ dusopds eis tedv ddpov, "AokAgmie Hatdy, 
AAA p! eroikrerpoy.” 78 BE por rade eegas evapyi, 
“dpoer, carpar ydp oor dpiopat, ddd per’ abrel, 
rots Aaxedaipoviots xaderas dard Khpas epvitas, 
something like ee d8 bAcyba Ouydrnp of yévero, Alyra B dvoudeOn 7 0(8) 5° 
émdvuuos, dad udddevs Be Kopwrls érexAhOn (still better would be dd xdddeos 
Kopwrts 8° érewAdin). ‘That is, she was named AtyAa after her father #deydas, 
which is intelligible enough. Compare v. 51. G, Schultz in the Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschritt, 1887, n. 4, p. 101, proposes to omit 8° dvoude@y after AtyAa, but 
this is not a satisfactory remedy. 
1 réxero (I)vw Semitelos, —a certain correction. 
* yatpe ’AckAamé and (just below) adtoy were certainly intended, as Wila- 
mowitz has pointed out. 
3 See p. 59. Wilamowitz Adder (8) kduvor. 
476 ya oorelxovr: (Wilamowitz) is more probable than 7é 7° émoarelxovri. 
‘The moment meant seems to be that of the arrival of the boy (Av v. 62) at the 
temple. 
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7° obvexa robs DotBov xpyopods odlovre dixacws, 
ots parrevodweros rapérate TéAgi AvKoipyos.” 
Os 6 piv diyero emi Brdpryv, eye 8 d[ploe v[S]ypa 
dyycidat Naxedapoviows eXOdvra 73 Ociov, 
mavra par eelas. of 8 abdijoavros dxoveay 
75 cdrepav pypav, Aokdymeé, kai of’ éodwoas. 
ot 8& exdpuéay mdvras Eevias oe SéxeoOat 
cwrhpa espuxdpov Naxedaipovos dyxadéorres. 
ratré, rou, 3 yey’ dpuore Oedv, dveOnxer “lovddos 
ripav oy dperiv, Svat, Somep 1d Sixatov. 


xcvin. 
Epidaurus, Mac. Kabbadias in Eph. 1885, p. 194. 
Apupis mais @coddpou ddupmuxdy &048" dyOva 
vyer aidjpap Spouéwr Oeod eis wdvtdv ddoros, 
dv8petas rapdS:ypa, rarpis 8¢ por tmuov “Apyos. 


XcIx, 
‘Tegea, Mac. Bull, Corr. 1885, p. 512. 
"Aidos els edvis 5 Adxwv Sddun &pOicer “Apns 
Ma. eee ee 
airds 8 etde pdpos Kat obyyovor, Huixa Kpifrqy 
a[yuxor 8 eoopay "ArSpocBéveos Kad Suayou 
fon 


Sparta, vi. IGA. 56. Bustrophedon. A very difficult inscription. As a 
possible contribution to its solution, I will suggest that the C in the middle of the 
second line is probably the Laconian mark of interpunction (see IGA. 29 and 54), 
and that in two of the older inscriptions found at Delos (see above n. Liv and 
ix) HK does duty as é-. We have, unless I am mistaken, two iambic trimeters. 
In the first line rayve iby (= éév), and in the second, [wa]xvetov af rus Biexfor may 
be worth considering, but I cannot propose a probable restoration of the whole. 


cl. 
Sparta, vi-v. IGA. 78. 
Aapdvov dren ABavatale] THodudxon, 
vids tavra &r o88}s mijroxa trav viv. 
A prose inscription follows. 
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cu. 
Sellasia, viv. IGA. 62a add., p. 174. 
THraoriddas pd venxe] Avocxdporow af yada] 
Twdapdav d[Sipov] par dn3(3)<[pevos]- 
col 
Olympia, v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 83. IGA. 536. Liwy 33. 
[DPAavaia]u? pe Kaddwv yevel ae Fladrcifo|s erode. 
[DA]avkins 6 Avnxidew [7S]. “Epyije “P[yJyivos. 
Inscription mentioned by Pausanias, 5, 27,8. The hexameter of the artist is in 
Elean, the prose dedication in the Jonic of Rhegium, 
cv. 
Olympia, vi. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 84. IGA. 5524, 
[eee eeee mpolrépw 8 émdére A[audeJurmos 
kreworgpav 88 rédwv arpid? [Once . . .] 
cy. 
Olympia, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 169. IGA. 563. 


beeen eee dveOyxé pe mats & [IL]Owvos 


[nai8as vurfoas .. .|kpdens orddiov. 


cv. 


Olympia, v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 161. IGA. 355. Léwy 416. 
Two fragments. R@hl’s restoration, based on Pausanias 6, 10, 9, but not certain, 
is as follows 


[eldva Faredos rév8 "Ay ]d3as dvé6l nee], 
[mid mais vxdou]s xaddv af yava Ads]. 


[SnpduBov rod &v Aly |iva p? i300 evOd8e pépyov}. 


cvn. 


Olympia, Orestheum,v. IGA.98. A fragment; but the inscription was repeated 
on the same stone, in much later times; the restoration is therefore easy. See 
also Pausanias 6, 10, 9. 

(TedAwv 7518 dvéOnxe Aap)[ovos déydads vids] 
(Apkas ’O[pJe)rOdow0s, w[d€ evi maod kpardy]. 


Here [ ] means lost entirely, ( ) preserved only in the later copy. 
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cvm. 
Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 145. Léwy 94. Compare Paus. 6, 1, 4. 
‘EAAjvov Fpxov rére Odvparlar Hvixa por Zeds 
BBxev wxijou mpOrov "Odupmdda 
trmors aPdopspors* 7d 88 Bevrepov abris epedfis 
immo. vids 8 fv Tpdidos ’AAxwédov. 
crx. 
Olympia, Sparta, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 151. Léwy 99. Anthol. Pal. 
xiii, 16. 
Srdpras pry (Baordjes epol] warépes Kad adegor, 
[dppact 8 dkurdSuv trrov] uxdoa Kuviowa 
exdva rév8 orace'] pér{av] 8é pe papt yuvarxdv 
‘EAABos ek mdoas ré[y]8e AaBelv orépavov. 
"AmeANas KahAxhéos éronoe. 
cx. 
Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 144. Lowy 103, with new facsimile. 
ee B]e iaxvos éoxov 
rr ra pura 


ee pis &v "TOpdu 
rn ra devs 
[ewes erjotnre Marporddfos . .. v]ids. 
Despite the objections of Purgold (see Léwy) to the reading vids, the artist's ine 


scription seems to me a verse, on account of the position of the genitive 


Tlarporddos. 
CXL. 


Helicon, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 447. Another copy, Mittheilungen, v 
(1880), p. 124. I have made some tentative supplements. 
a a rs TIAEME . . 
d[eO]dov? GAAG Tae Texvae copds 
+ +08 aidae $4dyy0r &b xporuppsoas, 
[xporeié"], drs wedexpov derioat péXos 
[adev ri[Bet]s mpds réppa kalprov prOmire 
[a]dus 8€ [Ja map[y|nevors desd” del, 
otras eviis év rau pédet TOARL dots. 
rota’ dev defpar’ &y Movoay eng, 
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[xJoarav ayavos, oat drpat [y]éya KAéos. 
 Geomd. 8 Louxer ob pdvop. pepe 
dvBpas paynras Adda Kad en potoas dxpovs. 


CXIL. 
‘Thebes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 387. 
“Aplorov. 
§ dda 84 ce hidus bredéaro yala bard xdrous 
BABuov atvos maros dwewsdperoly] 
Kal cot ye dpata xdprs aAv[ Bev airy, "Apiorur, 
Servos [€devO Jepiav 708 Séopold.... +» ] 


‘The editor questions his own restoration of the last line. 


CXIL 
Hialiartus, vi-v. Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 133. IGA. 149. 
Kaddia Aiy(0(0)o, rd 8° eb xpio(o), [3] wapodire 
See note 1, p. 117. 
cxiv. 
Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 451. 
emi bra. ert Avorvoton 
& kere, r6v8' Eod]pa Arovtovov, #38 yuvatca 
Sépxeo roe [b](Aayy mvetpa Auroi{cay Spo’. 
apo ynpadéo...... réavow réxv_a dr ovrols], 
bABlorovs Od[va}ros [m]A[nOo8dx]Jos xaréy[er}- 


In verse 4 EQ... EEAETEK: re i5t seems unlikely. In verse 5, after Odvaros, 
TA - 0%: I have'little confidence in what I have written, but yAurxpéraros 
does not commend itself. 


cxv. 

Elatea, iii. Léwy 135, Nachtrag, p. 388. Bull. Corr. 1887, p. 345. 
[w]érva *ACavala TBE Le 

70 mpémov ev Xadxau o « 

2 datwy epyow axpoOl[ va] a 

TodAdke Kadduréxvon port .. 6. . fh. 


Kat 


rise ode kai Hiwneidys potoa ... tepds ss 
Kopel deiprforos eboy[/Jas treow. 


Revoxpdrys Epyodidov érdnce. 
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CXVI. 
Elatea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 367. 
rrovrian trmoudovre Hore Xpévov viet 
4 rds ebtapdrn rovo8’ dveOne ete 
jusBéous cwriipas imtp mpoydver re Kal adrav 
kai yis at rexéwy Kod oerdpuv addxor. 


xvi. 
Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 383. 
4 pada 8} pOiuevdy ce wdurd marpis, dSe BAdrea, 
Kadota, Aapdrype, xvBaiver Méyors. 
Lois yap Kal dpopos, dx[palis ert oddpovos 7Bas, 
Ovijoxers Sapacbers Oupdy dKelar voor. 
modrd[ Kt] 8 audi redv pdrnp rddbov olkrpdv dice 
Acts crerdtovon dpgaviv réxvou xépuv. 


CXVII. 


Delphi, iv. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 447. Compare Paus. 6, 4, 1. 


inn orep|évous...... 
be ve eee . . mdvrja expdrers dp[ayel]. 
[rA]elorous 3i) Suxvdve wérpar, [Sw ]ourrpdrov vie, 
Sdorpare, xatMoras 1° HyAdioas orepdvars. 
[v]uxG[v] ravkpdrvov tpls "Odipaea, Bis 8° évt TvB0i, 
3ibdexa 8 € "ToOpo[d kad Nes }éas creddvors. 
[rots 8 dAXous dirol pov reddy Jovs [emu |Betéaw dpeO dy 
[na}ioas 3° dvri{ddous mdv}ra [é]pdres dpaxel. 


CxIX. 


Delphi, iv- Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 434. A version of the oracle of Herod. 1. 
65, in letters of the fourth century or later. From a manuscript in the Barberini 
library at Rome, containing copies, by another hand, of inscriptions collected by 
Cyriacus of Ancona, This inscription must share, to some extent, in the grave 
doubts which have been cast on the other oracle, CIG. 1724. Other instances of 
humbuggery on Cyriacus’s part in the matter of inscriptions have been lately 
pointed out by Mommsen, Yahrbiicher der kin. preuss. Kunstsamml. w (1883), 
p. 78, and Kubitschek, Arch, Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, vitt (1884), p. 102. 
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The nature of the mistakes in the present document are in favor of its genuine- 
‘ness; particularly T for in ae¢a. 
[#A]ubes, 3 Av«depye, éndv cord alova vpdv, 
[Z]qut qiros kad maw "OMpma ddpar” Exovaw. 
ML]6 el ce Ged pavredoropar 42 Kal &vSpa* 
MadXév roe Oedv erropar Eypevar, 3 Av«oep| ye} 
CXX. 
Delphi, Mac. J. Schmidt, Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 198. He fancies a 
restoration like the following: 
[ewes 163¢ ofpa] warp dveOnce Ko... 
[els AiBav tov Ereppe Goin vélov duvet Moipa, 
understanding dmv as ‘wheel.’ 
CXXxL. 


Anactorium, viv. CIG. 17948, restored by Rhl, IGA. 330, thus: 


[mévros . . . dxr|GAdu’ 8s "Ap[mpaday mor’ tracer]. 
CXXII. 


Pharsalus, v. IGA. 325. Better Lolling, Mittheilungen vit (1882), p. 226. 
Fick (Collitz Dial.) n. 324. Meister, Griech. Dialehte 1. p. 291. Caner, Delectus 
(2d edit.) n. 393. I give Cauer’s version: 

[oapa r]o3 é pdrnp Atowdéat éoorac? "Bxevats, 
[Bdxpv xéloou dr” dvip Bs dero dy dyabds* 
[ras BSpov? Meve|dea re, ds adeAgeds Eooraye Aol Bd] 
[mas 8 ka}rouripus drSpa dyabby rapéro. 
Verse 2: Rohl [ée-yévet] 8s mor’ avdp &s Bret; Meister [vi]ds Awrdvopos éAero; 
Fick [mais] 6 Zawrdvopos Aero; Lolling [. . . yoléaa br’ avdpws Aero, Verse 3: 
Rohl... Ares aerpeds Kooraye Ro[cBdv]; Meister [map 58 Aro]wAdale f]ds 
aBeApeds evo’ ’AYEAL aos]; Fick [aol 4, AcoliAéa, rei0s aeApeds Egoraye Dol Bd. 


xxi, 
Pherae, iv-iii, Lolling, Mittheilungen vir (1882), p. 234. 


*Acraydpar rarpt [Mal yry|oudas édBeuxer. 
dr... [Eeucav pvappetor. 
‘The last words, according to Lolling, are a ‘ wachéréiglicher susatz? He restores 
[1a yalouea[éJas, which does not seem a very probable name, Could we suppose 
the beginning gone, [eaua 748’) ’Aorayédpa warp! (TacuMas éréBeuce would be 
possible. 
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CXxIV. 
Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 61. 


Pherae, iv- 
cditev piv riorw, ryidv 8& dplerdv] Odves dBc, 


Kad\ia Sa....., tarpidos éx Teyéas. 
CXXV. 
Larisa, iv. Lolling, Mittheilungen vit (1883), p. 23. 


potows Bipuddpas dvéOyxe vids Kparepacov, 
rou more pi) de{C]ror repyiyopos coda. 


CXXVI. 


Metapontum, vi. Bustrophedon. R6hl, Jmagines xv, § (p. 37). Cauer, De- 
lectus (2d ed.) n. 277. 
xaipe pdvaé “Hpdxdas. 
Nuxdpayds pw’ endet, & ror xepapeds pw? aveOnee. 
88s 8¢ ¢’ iv dvOpdmos Sdgav exe dya6(d)v. 
Hiller, Yahrd. fiir Philol, 127, p. 144, proposes 6 (34) Tou. 


CXXVI. 


Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Yournal of Hellenic Studies m1, p. 114. Orphic gold 
tablet from a tomb, like Kaibel 1037. 
GAN’ Sdrav Yux} mpodumiv dos dedlo 
Sefvdv e[w]ocas det twa mepudaypévor eB pdda wdvra. 
xaipe, rabioy 7d rdOnpa, 763° obs mpdobe eremdvbers * 
Geds el e(Aeet)vod e dvOpirov.  epudos és yada teres. 
xaip(e), xaipe, Seedy S8ourop(ar). 
Aapavds re lepods kar” ddoea bel p]oe{ povelas. 


CXXVIIL. 


Sybaris, ii, Comparetti, Yournal Hell. Studies ii, p. 115. Three more gold 
tablets of the same sort. Their contents partly coincide. Comparetti gives con- 
late readings thus (a, 0, ¢ distinguishing the parts that are peculiar to one or two) : 

%pxopar ek Kabapav, xabapd. xBoviov Bactreta, 
Bixdijs EiBovdeds re [Beot 7’ ebdaiuoves ado]. 
kal yap eybv Sudv yévos dABwyv edyopar Ava, 
mowiy 8 dvraréra’ [avt’] dpyov obit Sixaiey * 

dy’ eu Moip’ eéparce kat aOdvaror Beod dor 
(Bpovriu) 7° dorepomfu re Kal (aiBadsert) Kepavvon 
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kivdov 8° ekérray BapumevOkos dpyadéoro, 
a |r 8 éxeBay orépavov root kapradipoust 
Beorroivas 8 td Kodmdv Bwv xOortas Bucrdelas. 
viv 8 txérys dyviy fe wap Heprepéveray 
bc {ss pe mpodpov méwlye Bpas és (ras paxapiords) 


eayloy eee eee 
{ iM kal paxapioré, Beds 8 eon dvri Bporoto 


Zpupos es ydN’ Exerov. 


CXXIX. 
Leftward. Curtius, Arch. Zt. 38 (1880), p. 27. 
TdOdvar PAD Xappvdida Sexéralv]. 


Posidonia, vi. IGA. 542. 


CXXX. 
IGA. 509. Rohl restores: 


Kreondv]ps eofyce [r]drer(A)ors, 
oF [83 )nfA]o [Eee xpiody Aln[r]a Kalra] répyla], 


Syracuse, v. 


as prose followed by a hexameter. 
XXX. 
Olympia, Gela, vi. Arch. Zt. 40 (1882), p. 87. IGA. 512. 
Tlayrdpys py? évéOqxe Mevexpérios, Avd[s a0Xov] 
[Gpmarr vuxdous, méov ex KAe}rod TeNoatov. 


CXXXII. 


Vase, Athens, vi, Leftward. Kumanudes in *Adfvawv, 1X (1881), p. 3. 


Kirchhoff, Mittheilungen vr (1881), p. 106. 
as viv épynotév évrov draddrara rater 


rod T5E ee ee 


CXXXIIL 


Vase, Magna Graecia, vi. Réhl, IGA. 550, reads doubtingly : 


Bis ree wifE] "Ioos roid vw exdoaro xfer, 


“bis alicubi pugilatu Irus tale vas adeptus est quo funderet.” The last word is, 


XEEN. See p. 74. 
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CXXXIV. 
Vase, Boeotia, v. IGA. 219. 


Xdpys Boxe Hirofwvi pe. 
See p. 47. 
CXXXV. 


Vase, v. CIG. 8157. Counterpart of Kaibel 1099 (CIG. 8154), but with two 
orthographical differences. 


"Béyxias typaye xéroio’ pe. 


CXXXVI. 


Vase, iv. C. Smith in Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vt (1885), p. 372. Smith 
guesses from Rhodes. 


Grrds jue ras Kadas d Khe d roinida. 
The editor #iras; but see p. 70. 
CXXXVI. 


Silver spoon with Cypriote characters, Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 61. 


"Aw(u)Os xarcOnxe rae Oude rau Todylan 


CXXXVIIL. 
Attic, vi. Kabbadias in Eph, 1886, p. 133. Acropolis 1886. 
["A]pxeppos erofnoev & Xifos]. 
[...- ++ dvd ]Oqxev "AGyvalar rododyole]. 


T have not taken the first line as verse. If it is, “Apxepuos olnoev was intended. 


CXXXIX, 
Att. v. Kumanudes, ’A@4vaov, X, p. 523. Kirchhoff, Hermes xvit (1882), 
p23. 
oi8e map” EXAijorovrov déXecav dyady $Bqv 
Bapvdpevor, operépay 8 ebxdéicap, rar pida, 
dor? éxOpods orevdxeyn modépov Bépos exxopicavras * 
abrois 3° a0dvarov vip? dperiis Wear. 


CXL. 


Cos, iii-ii. Yournal of Hellenic Studies, V1, p. 259. 
eixdva. pnrpis Tide Odas .. TIO. 


vles Apuore(8ov orjoay ‘AOnvaidos, 
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 marpos € dyabod Bracroton yovaic. @davros 
yiowv eddoylas éudéBero orépavov. 


Aud. @das. *Avagaydpas. AtokXjjs- AewviSas. *“AvSporéAns. 


CXL. 


Delos, unknown time, Vase-inscription, quoted in a temple-inventory of the 
second century, Bull. Corr, 1882, p. 29 fig. (=Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr., n. 367), 


Lar. 
Toriaeds pu? avenxev KédAovos trep, pid? "Arodor, 


ride covapporépos ebruxiqn Sraov- 
‘Usener conjectures riv 88 for rhvBe. 
CXLIL 
Delos, unknown time. Similar vase-inscription, quoted in same inventory, |. 46. 
“Holale Ofjpis riv8e aveOnnev ais "Apedvrov. 
Before Dittenberger, ’Hpx(@npis was read. 


CXLML. 


Delos, unknown time. Another quoted vase-inscription in same inventory, 


1.49. 
Mivdis "Aprepijs @coxpirov "ArdAAavt 


Andon 


Meant as verse, according to Dittenberger. 
cxv. 


Thessaly, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Hermes xx (1885), p. 158. 


pap? end Urp(p)idda, os obk ipx[dJoraro pevyetv, 
GAN’ abe mip yas taode 
zroM(A)ov dpuoretwr eave. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Just as the last pages of this article are casting comes the second fascicle of 
the CIA, vol. 1v. This contains a good many of the newer inscriptions of our 
collection, and among these are the hitherto unpublished ones numbered above 
X-XVI. Although possessing copies of these inscriptions, I did not feel myself at 
liberty to print them, Now, however, I may be permitted to add the text of these 
documents. 


x (SCIA. w,, 1, n. 37325). 


Taa(A)dd: "Adavalar Atowy avéBnney dmapyiy 
&y abrod wrled|vov, ri BE Beau xaplev. 


OnBdins e[méncev . .Jvov ais 765? Heyaruan 


xt (CIA. 1v,, 1, m. 373%). 


ses m3 Bice Aids odpm 743° yadua. 
en rarpds Is Xaiplovos emevyh 


So I had written, without pretending to understand the sense. Kirchtioff, I see, 
has made the second verse [somep 3)] marpds 8s Xaiplovos érebxera: (€l)yLar], 
supposing the letter E to have been omitted by the cutter inthe last word. As- 
suming this to be right (and it is very probable), Xaptwvos on p. 75 should give 
15 
place to Xaiplavos; rarp§s on p. 74 should disappear; and exesxerat (ey{ai] 
4 3 6 


should be added on p. 110. 


xr (=CIA, tv, 1, n. 3731), 


Tanadée Tpilroyeve? . . . Pép}yvA(ayos po aveOn{xcer] 
kal Xpéuns ibs. 


xu (=CIA. Iv, 1, 2. 373%). 


«aerds po andre... 
[wébrve] *Abmala, xexlaploOw oor ré3¢ dépor] 
Eihvep éxoincer. 


‘The name looks to me like "AvyéAcros. A, Nand / are marked in my copy as 
certain, though not entirely intact; the third letter must be A, Aor A; the fourth 
Eor +. 

xiv (=CIA. 1, 1, n. 3730), 


ee dbs ABH ym 
beeen ee xldpu avriBldov, 
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xv (=CIA. 1v,, 1, m. 373!) 


obymoplevos 


Pwr pe eroinser. 


xvi (=CIA. 1v., 1, m. 3735 ep. p. 131). 
bee dvdOnuev ... . ¢ madd &m(a)pxhy. 


‘The new fascicle of the CIA. contains a number of new archaic epigrams hitherto 
unknown to me. I wish they had appeared in time to be used in my work; but, 
these, and two or three others which have recently been printed in other publica- 
tions, must be reserved for a supplementary article, for which the next few years 
will doubtless bring ample material. Meanwhile I note one or two things. 
Another trochaic caesura of the fourth foot is seen in CIA. 1v. n. 373, p. 131: 
Tedesivos &yadu’ &véOnrev. Another maltreated proper name in Aiextyas aveOneev, 
n, 373%. Omitted » movable in the chief caesura (compare pp. 106 and 158) in an 
old Thessalian dedication, Mittheilungen x1, p. 4503 ’Apyela u? avé0nne imip 
raids 765 byadua. 


Lobserve at the last moment a case of hiatus, rotéy vv émdoaro, CXXXII', 
4 3 


which was inadvertently omitted in its proper place on page 106. 


THE ATHENIAN PNYX. 


BY 


JOHN M. CROW. 


WITH A SURVEY AND NOTES, 
BY 


JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. 


Highest 
Pointof Hil 


Ho by Google Cater; 
oO 


yl 
9) Planted with Wheat in 1876. 
Uneultivated in 1882. 


@ 


wORY. 


THE ATHENIAN PNYX. 


—-cosezoo— 


No greater effort has been made to settle any point in the topog- 
raphy of Athens than has been devoted to the site of the Pnyx. 
Scholars of different nationalities have become interested in the di 
cussion, and valuable contributions to it have been made in French, 
German, Norwegian, and English. These investigations have led to 
conclusions differing widely from each other. Our attention was 
especially called to this fact by Professor Kirchhoff’s lectures on 
Greek antiquities. We afterwards availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities for study and personal observation furnished by a residence 
of six months in the city of Athens in 1882-83, when we made some 
excavations for the purpose of determining more definitely the nature 
of the floor of the Pnyx. Though not extensive, they led to the 
conclusion that some of the hypotheses entertained by writers on the 
topography of Athens in regard to the Pnyx question are incorrect. 

It happened also at this time that Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke,! 
who had been engaged in excavations in Asia Minor for the Ar- 
chological Institute of America, was spending his vacation in 
Athens, and he was induced to make a survey of the entire Pnyx 
Hill“ As no very thorough discussion of the question has yet 
appeared in America, we hope that our own work, illustrated and 
explained by Mr. Clarke’s drawings and survey, will justify us in ask- 
ing archeological students to accompany us in a reconsideration of 
the whole subject. 

What we have to say arranges itself naturally under three heads : 
first, a study of the most important passages in classical authors in 


1 The notes designated by letters and signed J. T.C. are Mr. Clarke’s. 
‘A. The transit and level used in the survey were lent for the purpose by 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, to whom we desire to express our thanks. — J.T. C. 
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which the Pnyx is mentioned or referred to ; second, an examination 
of the Pnyx itself in the light of the information thus gathered ; 
third, a survey of what has been recently written by others on the 
subject. 


I. 


In the earliest history of Athens the public life of the city 
gathered around the Acropolis. Later, as the city continued 
to grow, even before Solon’s time, the assemblies of the people, a 
portion of their legal proceedings, and certain festal meetings were 
transferred from the citadel to the Cerameicus. About this place 
many of the public buildings were erected. Later still, the partici- 
pation of the people in public life, which naturally resulted from the 
political institutions of Solon and Cleisthenes, together with the party 
conflicts of the sixth century B.c., led to the selection of a more 
convenient and comfortable place for holding the popular assemblies. 

That a place of such importance cannot be definitely located is 
greatly to be regretted. There is no passage in the Greek literature 
that will enable us to identify the Pnyx with absolute certainty. But, 
however vague the references to it may be, it is to them that every 
student must come. ‘Tradition that might have survived the long 
night of gloom through which Greece has passed could not possibly 
have any scientific value ; nor can fancy be allowed to play any rdle 
here.’ Notwithstanding this lack of absolute certainty, there is no 
question about our ability to determine certain limits within which 
the Pnyx must have been situated.? This is admitted by all writers 
on the topography of Athens. 

I. The first passage to which we call attention is in the Onom: 


1 «Bei keiner Art historischer Untersuchungen darf vorgefassten Meinungen 
oder der ergiinzenden Phantasie weniger Spielraum gegénnt werden als bei der 
ExSrterung von Fragen der Topographie. Sorgsame Abwiigung der litterarischen 
Zeugnisse, .... unbefangene Priifung der erhaltenen Reste, genaue Kenntniss und 
Beachtung der Natur und Eigenthiimlichkeiten des betreffenden Terrains, ... . 
sind hier ein unerlissliches Erforderniss.” — Ludwig Ross, Die Payx und das 
Pelasgikon in Athen, pp. v. and vi. 

2 “Ueber die Lage der Pnyx finden sich einige Bestimmungen vor die nicht 
tiuschen kénnen.” —Welcker, Der Felsallar des Hichsten Zeus, W. 8. Woy Bs 325 


(61). 
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ticon of Pollux, VIII, 132, where we find these words ; "EvexAnoia¢ov 
38 médae per’ &v TH Uvavi. Uvag 88 fv xwplov pds tH "Axporoder Kare- 
oxevacpévoy Kari, tiv Tadadv drdérqra oik es Oeérpov odvmparypo~ 
cbryy. adbis 88 Ta piv ddda ev 7G AcorvowaKG Gedrpy, pdvas be Tas 
apxatpeatas ev rif Tuxvit 

‘This passage is important, as in it a direct attempt is made to 
describe the Pnyx. By it we are informed on the following points : 

The word Ivié was used to designate the place in which the 
assemblies of the people were held ; this was a place and not a duidd- 
ing ;” it was at no great distance from the Acropolis ; it was arranged 
with simplicity and not with the elaborateness of a theatre ; it was 
abandoned at some time after the construction of the Dionysiac 
theatre, and was then used for special meetings only. 

II. In the imaginary city which Plato pictures in Critias, 112 a, 
he thus describes the conformation of the site of Athens: 10 62 xpiv 
ev érépy xpovy peyebos piv jv mpds Tov “HpiSavdv Kai rdv "Duody 
droBeBnxvia Kat reprdypria evrds tiv Tikva wal tov AvxaByrrdv 
Spor éx rod KaravruKpy ris LvKvds xovea." 

In this passage Plato gives a description of the oldest citadel of 
Athens, as he imagined it, before inundations, earthquakes, and the 
like had torn it into several pieces. He imagines the space between 
the heights (Acropolis, Lycabettus, and Pnyx) closed up so that the 
three hills form one great citadel rock ; and he mentions on one side 
of the Acropolis the Pnyx, on the other Lycabettus over against the 
Phyx, x rod xaravrixpy ris Ivers. Now Lycabettus is one of the 
points in the topography of Athens about which there is no longer 
any doubt! It is the conical hill north-east of the city, the top 


1 «The assemblies were formerly held in the Pnyx. ‘The Pnyx was a place near 
the Acropolis, arranged with ancient simplicity, and not with the elaborateness (?) 
of a theatre. Later the other assemblies were held in the Dionysiac theatre, and 
only those for the election of officers in the Pnyx.” 

2 As was common in designating edpuxwpia: in Athens, it was called a rémos 
or xwplov. Aeschines, ix Tim. § 82, also has the words 6 rémos 6 éy rh Munvl; 
and Hesychius, s.0. Tivdg, says the Pnyx was a place, rémos. 

2 “But in primitive times the hill of the Acropolis extended to the Eridanus 
and Ilissus, and included the Pnyx on one side, and the Lycabettus as a boundary 
on the opposite side to the Pnyx.” — Jowett. 

4 Christensen, Avhens Paya, p. 78. 
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of which is dedicated to St. George. The Pnyx must, therefore, be 
sought in the south-western portion of the city, over against Lycabettus. 
It is also spoken of as a separate hiil, and consequently could not have 
been situated on the slope of the Acropolis. This fact will aid us 
in interpreting the words of Pollux pds rq "Axporéde. They must 
be allowed to refer to a point at some distance from the Acropolis as 
well as to one situated on it. The Pnyx was apés 79 "AxporoAe, and 
also constituted a part ‘of the boundary of Plato’s imaginary citadel 
on one side, as Lycabettus did on the other. 

In the south-western part of the ancient city we find three hills, 
now known in Athens as the Museum Hill, the Pnyx Hill, and 
the Hill of the Nymphs. On the last is the astronomical observatory. 
For convenience, and in accordance with common usage at Athens, 
we shall call them all the Pnyx Hills when we have occasion to refer 
to them collectively ; and, in like manner, we shall use the word Pnyx 
in referring to the ruin on the middle one of these hills. These three 
hills lie in a line from the south-east to the north-west along the west- 
ern foot of the Acropolis, and are separated from it by a depression 
which is less deep toward the Pnyx Hill than toward the other two. 
On the side toward the Acropolis, the Museum Hill and the Hill of 
the Nymphs are rather precipitous, but the Pnyx Hill descends grad- 
ually into the depression, This part of the city is now generally 
understood to be that which the ancients called Melite. It has been 
thoroughly studied and described by Curtius, Christensen, and others. 

III. In Lucian (dis accus. 9), Dike is represented as going to 
Athens to assist in the administration of Justice. Hermes, who accom- 
panics her, says to her: adr) piv évrai0d zou éml ro5 wdyou KdOyoo 


és ti Tvixa Spica Kad repysevoven gor’ dv knpiéw 7% tapi Tod Ads, 
ey 88 & Tiy ’Axpérody dvaBds p@ov obrus dwavtas ex rod emnxdov 
mposxadéropiat.! 

The word wéyov in this passage is generally understood to refer to 
the Areopagus. Dike, therefore, seated herself on the spot where 
the ancient court formerly held its sessions. From here she looked 
into the Pnyx. From the passage already cited from Plato we learn 
that the Pnyx was west of the Acropolis, and therefore west of the 


1 Seat yourself somewhere on the Areopagus looking towards the Pnyx, and 
remain until I have announced the message from Zeus; and I will ascend into 
the Acropolis and there summon more easily all who are within hearing.” 
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place where Dike was now sitting. As she was there to await the 
coming of the people, it is highly probable that she looked in the 
direction from which they were expected to come. This supposition 
is rendered almost necessary by the nature of the place. The 
Areopagus is precipitous on all sides except the west, where it slopes. 
gradually to the open space south of the temple known as the 
Theseum. Such a crowd as Dike seems to have expected could 
scarcely have come from any other direction, The topography of the 
place is thus seen to correspond with the testimony of the ancients. 
Nor does it weigh against this supposition that Dike sat looking 
towards the west, that she saw Pan and asked Hermes who he was 
before he went to summon the people. Pan’s grotto was east of 
where Dike was sitting, under the north-west corner of the Acropolis ; 
but there is no intimation of the direction from which he was coming. 
Lucian says simply that he was approaching, zpoowyv. From this 
passage we conclude that the Pnyx was visible from the Areopagus 
and was probably in a south-western direction from it. 

IV. In the Life of Theseus (§ 27), Plutarch gives an account of 
the battle between the Amazons and the Athenians. The encamp- 
ment of the Amazons was within the city, év dora, and the battle was. 
fought in the vicinity of the Pnyx and the Museum Hill, rept rip 
Tica kai td Moveciov. In regard to the encampment, he adds 
further that it was év 17 wéde oxed6v, which is tautological unless we 
understand the word wéA« in this clause to refer to the Acropolis. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand why Plutarch should say that 
the encampment was év dere, and then add immediately afterwards 
that it was a/most év ry réde. That he means that the encampment 
was almost on the Acropolis is also favored by a not uncommon 
usage by which the word wéds takes the place of "Axpérods. 
Plutarch then quotes Cleidemus, who, he says, gives us accurate 
details, as saying: 15 piv ebdvepov tov "Apaldvev xépas emotpe- 
pew mpds 7d viv Kadovpevoy "Apaldvetov, 7H S& SeuB mpds riv Tyixa 
kari. tiv Xptoav xe. pdxecOa 8% mpds todo rods *AOqvalous amd 
703 Movoeiov rats Apaldor ovpaeodvras, Kal répous Tov Texsvrev sept 
rv mraréiav evar tiv gépovoay emi tas miAas Taps 7d XadxdSovros 


the Amazoneum, while the right wing extended to the Pnyx at a place called 
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This passage leaves no doubt as to the site of the battle. It was 
the depression already spoken of, bounded on one side by the Acrop- 
olis and Areopagus, and on the other by the Payx Hills, and opening 
toward the north in the level space south of the Theseum. Though 
it may not be possible to determine all the places mentioned by 
Plutarch in this description, those of greatest importance are gener- 
ally agreed upon. The Museum and Areopagus we know certainly. 
The Amazoneum is believed to have been north or north-west of 
the Areopagus ;! and the Peiraic gate was north-west of the Hill of 
the Nymphs, as it is represented on Curtius’s map of Athens. The 
Athenians were on the Museum Hill, and the Amazons faced them, 
having their left wing on or near the Areopagus. Aeschylus (Zumen. 
685) says the camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus, rdyov 0 
Apeor r6v8", "ApaLévor par. As their line would naturally be near or 
in front of their encampment, their right wing would of necessity 
extend to some point in the vicinity of the Hill of the Nymphs or of 
the Pnyx Hill. The fact that Aeschylus represents the encampment 
as on the Areopagus makes the latter the more probable. A careful 
study of this passage and of the site of the battle leaves little doubt 
as to the details; and these words support very strongly the con- 
clusion reached from the passages from Lucian and Plato, that the 
Pnyx was south-west of the Areopagus. 

V. In Aeschines (de fasa legat. § 74) we find the following words : 
dmordpevor of pijropes dmoBdérew cis Ta tporbdaa tis "Axporddews 
exédevov pas Kal tis ev adrapin mpds rdv Wepryy vavpayias pepvi- 
Gu. Harpocration (s.0. HporéAaa taira, quoted from Demos- 


thenes) says: Sévarat pdtv Seuxrixds A€yerOa dre Spupevor rv mpo- 
mudatuv amd ris Huxvés.! 

From these words it is plain that the Propylaea were visible from 
the Pnyx, and that the Pnyx lay west of the Propylaea. 


Xpiza(?). ‘The Athenians attacked the Amazons on this side (pbs rodri 
against the right wing), issuing from the Museum Hill; and tombs of the 
fallen are to be seen along the street which leads to the gate near the shrine of 
Chalkodon, now called the Peiraic gate.” 

1 Literarisches Centralblatt, 1863, No. 30, 712. 

2 «The orators, rising, used to call on us to look at the Propylaea of the Acrop- 
olis, and remind us of the naval battle against the Persian at Salamis.” 

3 «This can be said Seuruds (German hindeutend), pointing towards the 
object, for the Propylaea are visible from the Payx.” 
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VI. In the Knights of Aristophanes (v. 313) the chorus says that 
Cleon looked down from the rocks, dd rév rerpv dvwHev, as a tunny- 
fisher from the rocks on the seashore. The word zerpév in this 
passage is understood to refer to the Pnyx. In the passage quoted 
above, Plato also refers to the Pnyx as a hill or height opposite 
Lycabettus. Demosthenes (de cor. § 169) uses the words was 6 Sfp0s 
vo xaGfro; and Plutarch (Nicias 7) has the words ex«Anolas wore 
ovens Tov djpov Kabjpevov dvw. In the Scholia to Aeschines ‘2 Zim. 
§ 81, the Pnyx is called a height or hill, méyos typAds, Adgos Kador- 
pevos Ivvé. When the people met it was common to speak of going 
up into the place of assembly, dvaBatvew eis tiv exxAnoiav.' In the 
Acharnians of Aristophanes (v. 20) Dicaeopolis is represented as 
looking into the Agora. 

The Pnyx must, therefore, have been situated on one of the promi- 
nent hills of the city, and from it it must have been possible to look 
into the Agora. 

VII. In the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 754, Demos is spoken of 
as sitting on a rock or stone seat, drav 8 énl ravrqot xabijrae ris 
xérpas. In vy. 783 of the same play he is told that Cleon does not 
care for his sitting uncomfortably on the rocks, énl raloe mérpas. 
In the Ecclesiazusae, v. 21, Praxagora speaks of the women as 
about to take seaés in the Pnyx ; and in v. 92 ff., of the danger that 
they might expose themselves by stepping over the sea¢s unless they 
should be seated before the assembly became full. In the Wasps, 
y. 33, the Athenians are derided for their sheepishness, and Sosias 
is made to say that he saw in a dream the sheep sizting together, 
apdBara cvyxabijpeva, in the Pnyx. The words xadéComae and xéOnyae 
are often used in speaking of the people in the Pnyx. The scholiast 
on v. 784 of the Knights uses the word dpa in speaking of the 
stone seats in the Pnyx, and explains the word rovri, which is used 
by the Sausage-seller to designate something which he had brought 
to Demos, to mean a cushion. The connection leaves no doubt 
about this. In the Wasps, v. 42, Sosias says he thought he saw 
Theorus sé¢#ing on the ground, xaya/, but this is the only passage in 
which this word is used, and Sosias here speaks of a single per- 


1Welcker, Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus, p. 329 (65); Ross, Die Payx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen, p. 1. 
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son. In the Acharnians, v. 20, Dicaeopolis is represented as sitting 
in the Pnyx early in the morning while it is still empty, and complain- 
ing of the tardiness of the people in coming to the assembly. He 
says further, that when they do come, the Prytanes will jostle each 
other for the front seat, rept rpérov évdov. That xpdrov évdov here 
means the front seat is plainly shown by v. 42 of the same play, 
where xpocSpiav is synonymous with it. ‘The Scholiast on v. 24 also 
explains &iAov to mean zpoeSpia, and then cites vs. 754 and 783 of 
the Knights to show that all the seats were made of stone. But in 
these verses the seats are spoken of in a general way, and, conse- 
quently, they do not materially stand in the way of the supposition 
that part of the seats may have been made of wood. Nevertheless 
the Scholiast’s remark has its value, as it shows that at his time 
the Pnyx was thought of as supplied with seats. The expression 
6 éni rav EtAov was used in early times at Athens in speaking of the 
slave who had charge of the seats in the theatre ; and this usage sur- 
vived after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre on the south 
slope of the Acropolis, in which all the seats were made of stone. 
VIII. That the Pnyx was also in a certain sense a sacred place 
may be inferred from the existence in it of a statue of Zeus Agoraeus, 


*Ayopaios Leds Bpvrae év rif ayop@ xad ev rf exxAnota, Schol. Aristoph, 
Eq. 410. This inference is favored also by the words A/Oos, 73 év 
Ti) Ocla exxdyole Bia, in Hesychius, 5.0. NOopdro. This point will 
come up again in the discussion of the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen." 

IX. From the Scholia on the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 997, we 
learn that the Pnyx was probably a place from which astronomical 
observations were made. In this place we are informed that Meton, 
whose name has come down to us in the Metonic Cycle, set up a 
sundial on the wall in the Phyx: }Aworpémov é rif viv obey exxdyota, 
apis 76 teixer 76 ev rif Uyvxt. About the word retxos in this passage 
the most widely different opinions are entertained? Wherever this 
wall may have been, it is certain that the top of this hill is very well 
adapted for astronomical observations ; and it would be very natural 


1 See Schoemann, de Comit. pp. 91-95; Ross, Die Payx und das Pelasgikon, 
p12; Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus, p. 69. 
2 See Welcker, ibid. p. 331 (67); Ross, ibid. p. 4. 
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that a sundial should be placed on such a site, whether on the city 
wall or on a wall erected especially for it. 

X. In Plato’s Republic, vi. 492 C, in speaking of the applause in an 
assembly, court, theatre, camp, or other place of resort, it is said: 
bray ai re rérpat Kal 6 réos év 6 dv Gow eryxoivres SemAdovoy OdprBov 
rapéxwot Tod Wsyov Kal éraivov.! But as the Pnyx is not mentioned 
in this passage, and so many other places are mentioned, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from it as to the situation of the Pnyx. The only 
reason for introducing it here is that it has been used to favor the 
opinion that the Pnyx was situated in a low place. 

XI. In Plutarch’s Themistocles, § 19, it is said that Themistocles 
did not so much make Peiraeus dependent on the city as make the 
city dependent on Peiraeus, and the land dependent on the sea. By 
this means he transferred the power from the nobles to the people, 
because the sailors and the pilots became the real strength of the 
state. Then Plutarch adds: 8:3 kat rd Bja 73 év Tyuxt remoumpevov 
bor droBhérew pds tiv Oddaccay Corepov of tpudkovta mpds THy Xépav 
améorpeyay, oldpevor Tiv piv Kara Oddarrav dpxiv yéverw Avae Snpo- 
kparias, ddvyapyia 3 Frrov Svexepaive rods yewpyodvras.? 

About this passage we shall have something to say elsewhere. For 
the present we only call attention to the fact that the Thirty Tyrants 
left the bema in the same position in which the stage in the Pnyx 
now stands, looking toward the land, wpés riv xspav. 

From what has been gathered, we may describe the Pnyx as fol- 
lows. ‘The Pnyx, the place of public assembly in ancient Athens, was 
elevated, and of simple arrangement ; it was an open g/ace and not a 
building; it was situated on a height south-west of the Areopagus, 
from which it could be seen, and in the same direction from the 
Acropolis, from which it was not distant ; it was furnished with stone 
seats for the people in general, wooden seats for the dignitaries, and a 
stage for a speaker ; the Propylaea were visible from it, and from it 
one could look into the Agora; it was to a certain extent sacred in 


1 And when the rocks and the place in which they are assembled re-echo 
and so redouble the sound of blame or praise.” 

2 “For this reason the Thirty Tyrants afterwards turned the bema in the Pnyx, 
which was made to look toward the sea, toward the land, because they thought 
that naval supremacy had been the origin of democracy, but that tillers of the soil 
were less ill-disposed toward oligarchy,” 
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character, and may have served as a site for astronomical observations ; 
after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre it was abandoned as 
the regular place of popular assemblies, and was used only for special 
meetings. 

Possessed of this information, and being acquainted with the posi- 
tion of the Acropolis, Areopagus, and other points mentioned, the 
student will find no difficulty in selecting, almost with certainty, a 
place answering to the given conditions. On arriving at the place 
he will be surprised to find himself in presence of a ruin, the first 
view of which will convince him that it is one of the most venerable 
within the limits of the ancient city. 


Il. 


‘A study of the survey which accompanies this paper will aid in 
forming a correct conception of both the ruin and the hill on which 
it is situated. 

It lies on the middle one of the three hills mentioned above, which 
bound Athens on the west. It faces north-east, and is so near the top 
of the hill that the upper boundary is but a short distance from the 
summit. It is bounded on this side by what we will designate as a back 
wall; z.e., the rock of the hill is cut down, so that when you stand 
within the enclosure, with your face turned to the hill, a perpendicular 
wall of native rock rises before you. This wall is not straight, but 
consists of two parts, 20 and 6S, which form an angle of 158° at the 
middle point 6. The top of the wall is very irregular. The height 
varies, and is greatest toward the south-east, where it is 7.40 metres. 
This altitude decreases gradually toward the north-west. The half 
marked @S varies in altitude from two to three metres. In cutting 
away the rock to make this back wall a large block was left, which 
stands in the angle made by its two parts. This is marked “bema” 
on the survey, and has for a long time been supposed to be the tribune 
of the Attic orators. The rock has been removed to a sufficient depth 
to produce a floor which is nearly on a level with the base of the 
bema. ‘This floor is bounded on the right and left by walls of native 
rock, of the same nature as the back wall. These side walls meet the 
back wall at the points and S. Their altitude, which is greatest 
near these points, gradually decreases to the points where the slope 
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of the hill reaches the level of the floor. On the right this point 
is marked U on the survey ; on the left it is between @ and /. 

At some distance below the last-named points, between Z and W 
on the right-and Vand Y on the left, are the ends of a massive wall, 
which, for want of a better term, we will call semicircular, though in 
reality it is not more than the third of a circle. This wall forms the 
boundary of the ruin on the north-east. It is built of immense blocks 
of stone, which seem to have been quarried from the hill above. 
By reference to the survey it is seen that an arc of a circle whose 
centre is at the point 7 almost coincides with the course of this 
wall.” As it lies on the side of the hill, its greatest perpendicular 
height is, of course, at the point 4.° The top of the wall, however, 
is not in the same level throughout its course ; at A it is 3.39 metres 
lower than at J, and 3.11 metres lower than at ¥. The space 
above the wall is filled in with broken stones, covered by a stratum of 
fine earth. Above the point A the earth is 2.37 metres higher than 
the top of the wall. This stratum of earth extends over the entire 
enclosure and constitutes the present surface. It is only by removing 
it that the nature of the rock-floor below can be determined. — Its 
depth varies from a few inches in the upper part to five or six feet in 
the lower. See Section 44’. 

As was said above, the back wall whose ends are designated on the 
survey by the letters # and S and which forms the south-western 
boundary, is not straight, but its two halves make an angle of 158° at 


B. A dotted semicircle, RYZS, having its centre at 7; is drawn upon the map 
in order to show the deviation of the retaining wall, in plan, from a true arc. 
The close agreement in length between the radii 7”R and 7°S with 7¥ and 7Z 
makes it evident that the Greek constructor endeavored to lay out an exact semi- 
circle as the plan of the auditory. ‘The deviation observable, reaching a maximum 
of 53 metres, is to be ascribed to the difficulty experienced by the primitive sur- 
veyor in laying out such a figure upon an irregular slope. ‘The arc was evidently 
determined by holding one end of a cord about 60 metres in length at the 
point 7; in front of the middle of the bema, and moving the other end around 
the periphery to be occupied by the wall, At first, near the corners, no correction 
was made for the diminution of the horizontal distance through the dip, — with 
the result that the cuttings and wall from & to Y and from S to Z were disposed 
somewhat within the ideal arc. Below these points the error of method became 
apparent and a correction was allowed, — the addition proving to be excessive. 
Jj... C. Namely, 5.13 metres. — J.T. C. 
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the point marked 6. If a straight line be drawn from 2 to S, it will 
intersect the line 44! at the point 7’ in front of the bema. ‘Taking 
this point as a centre, the part of the enclosure below the line AS is 
found to be nearly a semicircle, the radius RZ" being but 0.4 of a metre 
longer than 7S.” ‘The greater part of the semicircular wall, YAW, 
is seen to lie outside of the arc of the circle. From these dimensions 
the area can be easily computed.” 

After this general survey of the whole ruin, we will now describe 
its different parts in detail, beginning with the back wall 2S. In 
this wall between the corner # and the bema are more than fifty 
rectangular niches, cut as if to receive tablets. All except one are 
from five to eight inches in width and height, and an inch or so deep. 
‘The “Cut” (marked on the survey) between Sand the bema is so 
irregular that it seems to have had no such object as the others. The 
largest of all, which is marked “ Niche,” is forty feet to the left of 
the bema. Of the smaller ones, forty are between this large one and 
the bema; the remainder are beyond the large one toward & on the 
survey. Several have been enlarged, the last cutting being less deep 
than the first. One of the small niches has been cut through in 
making the large one. This fact is of some importance, as it indi- 
cates that the small niches were not cut with any reference to the 
large niche. One of them at least was there before the large niche 
was made. In some of the small ones holes are still to be seen, in 
which the nails were inserted which held in position the tablets for 
which the niches seem to have been made. A number of the tablets 
that were in the niches were found buried in the earth at the foot of 
the wall when Lord Aberdeen made excavations here in 1803, and 
they are now in the British Museum, ‘The inscriptions which they 
bear have been copied into the C..G., Nos. 497 ff! Most of them 
consist of the names of the donor, the words eixyv or xaptrryiptov and 
tyiorg. Two add the word Au to tyéorg. ‘They have also a picture 


D. RT = 59.9 metres. T'S= 59.5 metres. — J. T.C. 
E, The area of the entire auditory, excluding the bema, is 6240.5 square metres. 
Deducting about 160 square metres for the masses of rock at the south-eastern 
comer which were not removed, this provides standing-room for twenty-five or 
thirty thousand auditors. About eighteen thousand seats might have been placed 
within the same space.— J.T. C. 
1 Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon, p. 15. 
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of some part of the human body, doubtless that which was thought 
to have been healed by Zeus the Highest, to whom the tablets are 
dedicated. Ross has noticed that the names are mostly of the lower 
class. 

In the angle of the back wall stands the bema, which is 9.67 metres 
wide in front, and projects 6.37 metres from the back wall. It is a 
mass of rock which was left when the rock about it was removed in 
producing the back wall. Its position and its relation to other parts 
of the Pnyx are clearly indicated on the survey. The drawing on 
page 219 is an enlargement of the same view which is presented there, 
and represents the bema as seen from above. It consists of two 
distinct parts: a platform approached by three steps, and a block of 
rock rising from the platform against the back wall. These two parts 
are separated by a step-like portion of rock which is left around the 
block ; this may be thought of as a second smaller platform resting 
on the first and supporting the block. On the upper step of the large 
platform in front of the bema are a number of cuttings, which are 
represented on the drawing and marked with Arabic numerals, indi- 
cating their depth in centimetres. ‘he larger ones seem to have 
been designed to receive stelae, the smaller for the insertion of iron 
pins which held in position statues or similar objects placed here. 
Small grooves cut in the stone lead into the holes, forming channels 
by which melted lead was poured in to hold the pins in place. 
Larger slots of the same character appear in the second platform 
immediately under the bema, and no doubt had the same object as 
those in the lower platform, but are not so neatly made. Against 
the back wall on each side of the bema is a flight of steps reaching 
from the floor of the Pnyx to the top of the bema. The steps of 
the platform constitute the first three steps of each flight. At the 
top they are irregular and broken, as is also the top of the block or 
bema proper. The relation of the parts to each other is shown by 
the front and side elevations on pages 220 and 221. 

The height of the whole structure is three metres. Back of the 
bema are several seats or steps cut in the rock, as represented in 
the section 44' on the survey. In the direction of the letter R they 
are parallel with the back wall. On the other side of the bema this 
is not the case ; and their line of direction, if continued, would meet 
that of the back wall toward the point S. They are wider and lower 
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than the steps of the bema. These facts would lead to the supposi- 
tion that they are older than the bema and rock wall. 

Continuing our survey from the extremities of the back wall, 
# and S, we come first upon the other two low rock walls mentioned 
above. For a distance below these there is no boundary line what- 
ever. Curtius supposes that there were entrances to the enclosure at 
these places ; they are marked “Gate?” on the survey. Still further 
down we come upon the two ends of the great semicircular wall, a 
structure no less interesting than is the back wall above.” The ends 
consist of immense blocks of rock which lie at some distance from 
each other, but in the line of the wall. The continuous wall begins 
at the points Wand Y. Its greatest height is at the point 4, opposite 
the bema. It consists of enormous blocks of stone, almost rec- 
tangular on the face, and skilfully fitted together without mortar. 
The stones are of the same*kind of rock as the back wall, and seem 
to have been cut from the hill. Seventy-five blocks are still in 
position, The largest block measures six by twelve feet, and many 
others are but little smaller. There is what seems to be a rude 
attempt at ornamentation by furrows, which are near the edges of 
the stones and run parallel with the joints. The blocks of the 
upper course are dressed smooth on top, as if to receive another 
course. At the point marked Z on the survey there is a single block, 
which rests on the native rock and rises to a height of three feet 
above the wall as it now stands. This block is in the line of the 
wall and is also dressed smooth on top. If, as Curtius suggests, the 
smooth upper surface of the blocks of the upper course of the con- 
tinuous wall furnishes sufficient evidence for assuming that the wall 
was originally one course higher than it now is, this block furnishes 
similar evidence that it was two courses higher. The portion still 
standing is 5.13 metres high at the point 4, and has three courses 


#, Dodwell, in the volume of plates cited page 233, note ¥, remarks on the 
similarity of this masonry to that of the south-western side of the Gate of Lions at 
Mycenae, a resemblance, however, which cannot be admitted as an argument in 
favor of the view that the construction of the Pnyx is to be ascribed to an age 
equally remote. The character of the walls, at both places, is largely determined 
by the nature of the building material at hand. — J.T. C. 

G. For an explanation of the origin of these furrows parallel to the joints, see 
note /, page 228. 
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with the thicker blocks in the portion opposite the bema. If these 
two courses that have disappeared were in place, the height of the 
wall would become 8.55 metres; ¢e. on the supposition that the 
courses which have disappeared consisted of blocks of the same 
thickness as those now to be seen, it would be but 4.55 metres lower 
than the base of the bema. ‘The difference of level between this 
middle point and a point (near J”) due north of the bema, which 
is near one end of the wall, is shown on Section 44’, which accom- 
panies the survey. The attempt of the builders seems to have been 
to bring the top of the wall along its entire length to a level by 
placing the thicker blocks of the course at the lowest point.” 

Below this wall, a little to the west of the middle point A, are a 
few shallow steps cut in the rock. They are older than the wall 
itself, as is shown by their disappearance under it. A few paces east 
of the steps is a square hole in the wall, probably caused by the falling 
out of a small block of stone. Through it the rubble which fills the 
space above the wall can be seen. 

‘The next question in order, and the one of greatest importance, is 
that in regard to the nature of the floor of the enclosure. If this 
place was arranged for people to assemble in, and all are agreed that 
it was, did they assemble on the earth that now covers the rock, or 
on the rock itself, or on neither of these? When the topography of 
Athens began to be studied carefully, the enclosure was covered with 
earth and rubble as it now is. Since that time the condition of the 
Pnyx has changed but little. At the points marked B and C on the 
survey, ledges come to the surface. Below these the covering of the 
rock at once becomes deeper. 


H. The angle of earth-slide, indicated upon the Section 44’, is uniform along 
the crescent. It is of particular importance as indicating the existence of a much 
greater height of earth within the retaining wall at a period anterior to the 
removal of its stones by Christian or Turkish builders. Much of the earth which 
originally raised the auditory to the requisite level has been washed down upon 
the low-lying tract between the eastern front of the Theseum and the houses of 
the present town. ‘This is proved by the excavations recently (February, 1887) 
made in this region by Dr. Dérpfeld, for the purpose of determining the site of 
the ancient Agora. All the remains of Roman, and even of early Christian date, 
were found to be deeply buried by gravel and earth, which can have been carried 
down upon them only from the enormous terrace of the Pnyx auditory. — J.T. C. 
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The first removal of earth in the upper part was made by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He laid bare the rock about the bema to a 
distance of several feet from it. Nothing further was done till 1863, 
when Curtius made extensive investigations. He removed the earth 
from the foot of the semicircular wall, from the foot of the back 
wall, and dug a trench running about three-fourths of the distance 
from the back wall to the semicircular wall below, down to a point 
just below 47? In the line of this trench he found the rock 
dressed with tools. It is rather smooth near the bema, but gets 
rougher further down the hill. At the lower end of the trench, 
M on the survey, he found three steps cut in the rock. In the 
course of the trench are also several incisions that resemble mor- 
tises, from six to eight inches long, four or five inches wide, and 
of considerable depth. Possibly they were used for the insertion 
of bars to which was attached the machinery by which the blocks 
of the lower wall were brought to their present position. Ropes 
were used in various ways by the ancients in lifting the blocks of 
their temple walls to their place, and it is probable that some such 
devices were used here. Extensive as were Curtius’s excavations, 
they left the nature of the floor below the ledges B and C prac- 
tically undetermined. A knowledge of its character seemed: neces- 
sary to a satisfactory conclusion. ‘To this matter, therefore, we ap- 
plied ourselves. Through the kindness of Professor Goodwin and 
others, permission was obtained from the minister of education, Mr. 
Eustratiades, to make some excavations. We exposed the rock at 
the points WV, D, G, and # on the survey. We also laid bare the 
steps which Curtius found, which by the action of the rains had 
been buried again to the depth of six or eight feet. The dressing of 
the rock to produce a smooth floor seems not to have extended be- 
low the ledges B and C. There are no hammer marks on it at any 
of the points V, D, G, or #. At Wand D it declines at an angle of 
30 degrees. At Z7 the declivity is not so great; at G it descends at 
nearly the same angle with the slope of the hill. At the point G we 
removed a piece of the rubble, which was so large that three men 
with difficulty lifted it from the hole. The opening up of the steps 


1 Clarke’s survey appears to represent this trench as extending below the 
point 47; but Curtius made no excavations below this point. 
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showed that the rock descends uniformly from the bema to the 
uppermost of the three steps. No great depth of the rock has 
been removed in the dressing which appears in the track of the 
trench, as is shown by the fact that the rock at the bottom of the 
trench is not so low as it is at D and G, where it has not been 
wrought at all. The three steps found by Curtius are of little more 
than half the height of the steps of the bema. Their edges are so 
irregular and so much rounded that they seem to belong to a different 
period from the steps of the bema itself. 

‘The accompanying figure will aid in making clear which parts. 
of the floor bear hammer marks and which do not. 


ae 


The region above and between the lines ABC and CDE bears 
marks of tools. ‘That below these lines, so. far as it was explored, 
bears no such indications of work. There is no propriety in applying 
the term “rock-floor” to this lower region; and this should be 
reserved for the nearly horizontal upper part. ‘The levellings show 
that it was the design of the workmen to make the upper part 
of the enclosure approximate a level with the base of the bema. 
The points Z, #, P, ¥, and K are seen to be in the same plane with 
this base, while the point / and the ledges at O, B, and C are but 
slightly below it. But below the ledges B and C the rock begins at 
once to sink rapidly. From the bema along the track of the trench 
which Curtius dug the descent is more gradual. That the rock below 
the ledges cannot have been used as a floor is plainly shown by the 
levellings on the lines a8 and y8. Where they pass over the ledges 
there is a difference of level of from one to two metres between 
points within two or three metres of each other. Between the points 
£ and D, which are comparatively near together, there is a difference 
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of two metres. Thus it will be seen that the rapid descent of the 
rock is below the ledges and in the region of the trench dug by 
Curtius. The lowest point at which the rock has been exposed is just 
below the steps found by Curtius, where it is 6.90 metres below the 
base of the bema.' 

In the south-east corner of the enclosure is a large mass of rock 
which appears to have been left when that at each side of the bema 
was removed. It is twenty-five metres long, and not of uniform 
width. The widest portion is in the corner near #. From here 
toward the bema it grows narrower, the part next to the bema being 
very irregular and broken. It is separated from the rock of the hill 
by a deep, narrow trench. This trench is so cut as to have a neat, 
smooth wall on both sides, and is of an average width of one foot 
and a half, —a width barely sufficient to allow a man to work in 
the trench. The bottom is evenly finished, and is on a level with 
the base of the bema. The width of the mass where it is the 
greatest is 7.50 metres ; at the end toward the bema it is not more 
than two or three metres. The rock below it has been cut away, 
and the narrower portion of it, 2 on the survey, has been entirely 
surrounded by a trench which is left unfinished. The smaller portion 
is by no means regular. At the point 4, where the ‘section line a8 
crosses this mass, it is 5.20 metres lower than the top of the back 
wall; while at other points, as ¢ and d, the difference in altitude is 
not so great. At Q the original surface of the rock is seen on both 
sides of the trench. The conclusion seems evident that it was the 
designer’s intention to remove this mass of rock and make this corner 
of the Pnyx like the other. That the sides of the trench are wrought 
smooth, that the bottom of the trench along its whole length is found 
to be exactly on a level with the base of the bema, and that the end 
of the mass nearest the bema presents almost unmistakable evidences 
of interrupted or unfinished work, can be reasonably accounted for 
on no other supposition.” 


1 The figures on the survey which seem to be 6190 are meant for 6.90. 

£, The manner in which the removal of the native rock was effected is evident 
from these unfinished portions. Trenches of sufficient width to allow a workman 
the free use of his arms were sunk to the depth determined upon for the floor 
of the auditory, namely, to the level of the base of the bema, which is taken 
as zero in the levellings of the plan. These trenches were hewn out with pick- 
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Above the Pnyx, near the corner S, are two immense blocks of 
stone, not unlike those of the semicircular wall below. They are 
marked “Wall” on the survey. This designates them well, as the 
supposition that they are a part of an old wall seems more probable 
than any other. This supposition is favored by the facts that they 
bear hammer marks and have been fitted together in a neat joint. 
‘These blocks, the steps which disappear under the wall below, and 
the steps which Curtius found, all seem to be much older than the 
bema and than much of the other work about the Pnyx. This 


hammers and chisels of tempered iron, the marks of which are plainly visible 
upon the rock. Specimens of such tools, used by the ancient quarrymen of 
Attica, have been found among the débris of the neighboring quarries of Pentel- 
icus, and are described by Welcker, Tagebuch einer Griechischen Reise, Berlin, 
1865, Vol. II. ‘The islands of native rock remaining, from six to seven metres in 
length and from three to four metres in width, when they were of suitable mate- 
rial, homogeneous, and free from cracks, were split into blocks to be employed 
in the construction of the retaining wall. ‘This was done by means of wedges of 
dried wood, driven tightly into holes drilled for the purpose, and then wetted. 
‘Traces of such holes can be detected upon the edges of some of the huge stones 
which form the wall. From the character of the grooving upon the sides of these 
perfectly circular sinkings it is evident that they were bored with a cylindrical 
drill, probably of bronze, the cutting circle of which was set with diamonds or 
other jewels. Tubular drills of this kind, generally reputed a modern invention, 
were in common use among the ancients. Holes drilled by them are visible, for 
instance, among the prehistoric remains of Tiryns and Mycenae, as the writer can 
testify from recent examination. W. M. F. Petrie, Zhe Pyramids and Temples 
of Gizeh, London, 1883, Chap. xix., has found the cylindrical cores which resulted 
from this method of boring among the débris of ancient Memphis. It appears 
that upon the Pnyx, as in the quarries of Egypt, from five to eight of these holes 
were drilled to the metre (compare De la Rositre, Description. de U' Fgypte, 
Paris, 1809-28; and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
fourth edition, London, 1878). Along the lines thus marked out slight grooves 
were cut, to conduct and hold the water by which the wedges were moistened 
and swollen, ‘There thus resulted upon the blocks those bosses and edges tooled 
with parallel furrows, referred to in the text, page 223, as a rude attempt at 
ormamentation, 

When, however, the islands of rock which remained between the chiselled 
trenches were too shallow to provide such building blocks, or were of too poor 
and cracked a material, they were removed in small fragments, after being 
disintegrated through the action of fire, aided by water or some other liquid 
dashed upon the red-hot stone. This is certainly the simplest method of remov- 
ing large masses of rock when it is not desired to preserve the blocks for building 
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especially plain in the two sets of steps. One of them actually 
disappears under the wall; and the other, the one found by Curtius, 
though buried for ages, is much more irregular, and more antique and 
worn in appearance, than the steps of the bema, though these have 
apparently been exposed to the action of the elements ever since 
they were cut from the rock, 

On the right of the bema, between it and the corner 5S, is a flight 
of steps, which seem to lead from the Pnyx to the top of the hill. 
But if they were ever used as part of a stairway, they must have been 


Diodorus (iii. 12, 4) gives a clear account of the manner in which 
ing rock was so rent asunder by large fires that it could readily be 
worked with pickaxes. ‘This was among the Egyptians, the earliest teachers of 
the Greeks in all that appertains to the quarrying and tooling of stone. Tedious 
as it is, this primitive method is occasionally adopted even at this day, in order to 
economize blasting powder. ‘The writer has seen traces of it in the mines of the 
Hartz. H. H. Gorringe (Zgyptian Obelisks, New York, 1882), though apparently 
unaware of the above-mentioned passage of Diodorus, so directly bearing upon 
the subject, refers to the employment of fire in the quarries of Egypt, quoting as 
an authority attesting the splitting of rock by this means one Agatharcides (?),— 
possibly meaning Agatharchides, who is mentioned by the Sicilian historian as an 
authority upon Egyptian matters, though among the fragments of his writings no 
such reference isto be found. In the construction of the stupendous rock-cut strue- 
tures of India fire was constantly employed to aid in the removal of material. ‘Thus 
we are informed (J. F. W. Herschel, 4 Afanual of Scientific Enguiry, London, 
1871) that in a quarry of Seringapatam a block not less than 26 metres long by 
3 metres square was procured by maintaining a narrow line of fire along a shallow 
groove, chiselled upon the surface of the rock, until the stone was sufficiently 
heated, when the ashes were suddenly swept off by a long row of men, each of 
whom dashed a bucket of cold water upon the rock, which was thereby severed 
with a clear fracture. 

‘The Greeks and Romans were possessed of the idea that vinegar was peculiarly 
effective in splitting the heated rock. Galen, Mept Kpdoes kal Avyduews rav 
‘Arday Papudeov, XXIL p. 16; and Pliny, Nat. Hist, XXUIL. 27: “Saxa 
rumpit infusum (acetum), quae non ruperet ignis antecedens.” It is difficult to 
account for this belief except on the assumption that it arose through.an observa- 
tion of the effects of vinegar — the most important acid known to the ancients — 
as asolvent. But Pliny elsewhere (XXXII. 21) ascribes to it even the power of 
splitting silicious stone, which, when heated, would yield as readily to water as to 
any acid. An almost miraculous potency was attributed to this agent. Dion 
Cassius (XXXVI. 1, 2) relates that a breach was made in the walls of a tower of 
the Cretan Eleuthera by the use of fire and vinegar; and Apollodorus, the archi- 
tect (in Wescher, Poliorcétigue des Grecs, Paris, 1867, p. 153), describes a 
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supplemented by some steps placed on the rock beneath them, as 
the lowest of them is two or three feet from the floor. 

This concludes the description of the Pnyx proper. We pass from 
it to notice some remains of the city wall on the top of the hill, and also 
a small plateau which has been produced by cutting down the rock in. 
a way in some respects similar to that which has been pursued in 
making the Pnyx itself. Many of the details of this place can be seen 
at once by referring to the survey. It is approached on the east and 
west from the level field, and is limited on the north by the back 
wall, 2S, of the Pnyx, and on the south by a back wall, /g, resembling 


furnace, the flames of which could be directed against the walls of a besieged 
town. After having been heated by this gigantic blow-pipe the stones were to be 
sprinkled with vinegar “or some other mordant.” A curious attempt to employ 
this ancient means of effecting a breach in fortification walls was made by the 
Due de Guise in his expedition against Naples (Zes Mémoires de Few Monsieur 
le Duc de Guise, Paris, 1668). 

The most memorable occasion on which we hear of the use of fire in this way 
is, of course, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. ‘The construction of a road, 
rendered necessary by the presence of elephants in the invading army, required 
the removal of large masses of native rock. ‘This was effected by the disintegrating 
action of fire (Silius Italicus, Punica, IIL; and Orosius, Hist. IV. 14). Other 
authors (Livy, XXI. 37; Appian, IV.; Juvenal, Saé, X. 152; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XV. 10; Servius, 4d Aeneid, X. 13) state, that vinegar was also employed 
by Hannibal, —a story which has given rise to many wild comments. A dis- 
cussion of the recent literature of this subject may be found in E. Hennebert, 
Histoire @ Annibal, Paxis, 1870, Vol. II., who himself comes to the startling con- 
clusion that the 8fos or ace/um of the passages quoted was an actual explosive, 
now unknown, with a force comparable to that of gunpowder or dynamite. 
Scarcely less amusing is an explanation given by R. Ellis, 4 Treatise on Hanni- 
bal’s Passage of the Alps, Cambridge, 1853, who, regardless of-the explicit testi- 
mony of the ancient authors, asserts the fire and vinegar to have been used, not 
in splitting rocks, but in thawing ont great masses of “snow, solidified by frost.” 
In point of fact, the peasants of the high Alps still employ fire in breaking up the 
enormous boulders which at times block the roads; compare C. Chappuis, Rapport 
au Ministre de U Instruction Publique, Paris, 1860. 

That a very considerable portion of the rock removed from the Pnyx hill in 
the excavation of the auditory was disintegrated by fire, is proved by the presence 
of many fragments of partially calcined rock in this vicinity. This method, as 
regards both fire and vinegar, would have been far more efficacious upon the 
limestone of this formation than upon the granite and gneiss of the Alpine 
passes. —J.'T.C. 
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somewhat that of the Pnyx, but of much less extent, and running in 
a straight line. Another important difference is that there is nothing 
on this plateau bearing any resemblance to the bema. 

The floor has been wrought with tools so as to approach a level 
surface, which is broken by rectangular spaces slightly above or 
below the general level. See 4, 7, 7, & on the survey. 

Toward the south-west, at /,a rectangular portion of rock has been 
cut around and left standing. It is about a foot high, and is probably 
an altar that was finished by being built up with stones. ‘The top has 
the same appearance as the native rock in the vicinity which has been 
neither cut nor broken. The depth of rock removed in order to 
produce the level plateau was not great in this place, as is shown by 
the native rock near by. If we suppose that much has been broken 
from the top of the altar, we are forced also to suppose that the altar 
was higher than the native rock which originally surrounded it. In 
several places on this plateau, as in the Pnyx and bema below, are 
slots cut in the rock as if to receive staves. 

Toward the top of the back wall of the Pnyx, at m, are several 
ruts in the rock, which are supposed to be chariot tracks. In the 
rock-wall fg at the back of this plateau is a niche, and west of it are 
steps leading from the plateau to the top of the hill. This niche dif- 
fers from the largest of those in the back wall of the Pnyx in being 
semi-cylindrical in form and arched over at the top, while the one 
below is in the form of a rectangular prism and extends to the top of 
the rock. 

Beyond this level place, on top of the hill, at 2, 0, p, are some re- 
mains of the city wall, an angle of which was in the straight line that 
passes over the bema and through the central part of the Pnyx. 

The information thus gathered approaches so near to a demonstra- 
tion, that we are forced to the conclusion that the so-called Pnyx is the 
real Phyx. There seems to be no good reason for abandoning this view. 
We hope to be able to show that the views of those who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion are based on inaccuracies in the description of the 
Pnyx. As far as its ruined condition justifies us in expecting it, we 
find that the place corresponds to the description. It would be incon- 
sistent to apply the language of Pollux to anything but this ruin or to 
some other nearly like it. ‘To apply all these passages and references 
to a place of assembly in some other part of the city would be a 
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difficult task. When Pollux spoke of the Pnyx as xateoxevacpevoy ard. 
ri madady drAdrata, obk cis Oedtpov roAvrpaypootvyy, he evidently 
had in mind a place resembling a theatre, and rodvmpaypootvy was 
that in which the theatre and the Pnyx differed. If we accept for a 
moment that the question is settled and that this ruin is the Pnyx, 
we easily understand how it happened that Pollux mentioned the 
rodvrpaypootvy of a theatre and not that of some one of the other 
splendid buildings near. A comparison of the Pnyx with the Dionysiac 
theatre brings out several very important points of resemblance. 
The bema is in the same position as the stage, the back wall in that 
of the scene-building, and the outline is almost exactly that of a 
theatre. The one striking difference, that the hill slopes down from 
the bema instead of rising, is not nearly so formidable as it has been 
thought. The first popular assemblies were doubtless held on level 
ground. As the Pnyx is much older than any theatre, its floor 
was probably nearly on a level with the base of the bema, A 
gradual change from an auditorium which consisted of a flat, open 
space to one which elevated the people above the speaker, as does 
the cavea of a theatre, would seem to be in accordance with the 
natural order of things. This leads to the inquiry as to the proba- 
bility of the existence at any time of such a floor or flat auditorium 
in the Pnyx. The fall of the ground towards 4 is x in 10.7; due 
north of the bema, r in 13.5; in the direction of Z 1 in 29.7. 
The levellings above the ledges B and C show that the floor in this 
part of the enclosure was practically on a level with the base of 
the bema. ‘The smoothness of the rock shows also that in this part 
it served for the people to stand on. The unevenness of the rock 
below the ledges shows with equal certainty that here it never served 
for this purpose. The natural inference is that the floor, which in 
the upper part approaches a level with the lowest step of the bema, 
was continued artificially in nearly the same plane over the entire 
enclosure, If this was not the case, there is no reasonable expianation 
of the fact that the space above the circular wall was filled in as it is. 
A floor produced in this way, by supplementing the rock-floor above 
the ledge B and C by an artificial floor in the lower part, becomes, 
therefore, almost a necessity. On this supposition the structure is 
also in good keeping with the apparent idea of Pollux that the place 
was in the main like a theatre. 
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III. 


The literature on this subject, though not extensive, is widely 
scattered. The ruin on the Pnyx Hill naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers, and every one who described his travels had some- 
thing to say of it. Many of these descriptions, however, contain 
mere repetitions of what others had already said, and possess no 
scientific value. The following list is a sufficiently complete enumer- 
ation: 


Spon AND WHELER. Voyage d'Italie, de Dalmatie, de Grice, et du 
Levant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. 

RICHARD CHANDLER. Travels in Asia Minor and Greece. 3d edition. 
London, 1817.1 

StuarT AND REvErr. Antiquities of Athens, \-IIL, London, 1787: 
with Supplement, Vol. IV., London, 1830. 

J. L. Bartnotpy anv C. AuG. BérticER. In Wieland’s Deutscher 
Mercur for 1806. 

J.C. Hopnouse. A Yourney through Albania, etc., Vol. 1. London, 
1813. 

EpWARD Dante. CLARKE. Zvavels, Part IL, Sect. Il. London, 1814. 

W. Witkins? Afheniensia or Remarks on the Topography and 
Buildings of Athens. London, 1816, 

Hawkins.2 On the Topography of Athens in Robert Walpole’s Memoirs 
Relative to European and Asiatic Turkey. 2 vols. London, 1817, 1820. 
G. F. SCHOEMANN. De Comitiis Atheniensium. Greifswald, 1819. 

Epwarp Dopwett. Tour through Greece during the Vears 1801, 1805, 
and 1806. London, 1819.7 

W.GeLL. The Hinerary of Greece. London, 1810. 

W. Kryarp. In the Supplement to Stuart and Revett's Antiquities of 
Athens. London, 1830. 

W. M. Leake. Topography of Athens. London, 1821. 2d edition, 
1841. 

P.W. Forcunammer. Zur Topographie Athens. Kiel, 1841. 

W. Mure or Catpweit. ournal of a Tour in Greece, Vol. I. 
Edinburgh and London, 1842. 


1 Travelled in 1765. 2 Travelled in 1802, 8 Travelled in 1797. 

J. A drawing of the Pnyx, showing a portion of the semicircular retaining wall, 
is given by E. Dodwell, Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian and Pelasgic 
Remains in Greece and Italy, London, 1834, Pl. LV.— J.T. C. 
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Lupwie Ross. Tablettes votives d’Athines et de Mélos. In the Ann. 
dell’ Inst. Archeol., XV. p. 322. 1843. 

H. N. Uxeicns. Zopographie der Hifen von Athen, in Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griechenland. 2 vols. Bremen, 1840, 1863. See Vol. Il. 
p. 168. 

C. W. GorrtLine. Das Pelasgikon in Athen, in Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen aus dem classischen Alterthume, Vol. I. p. 68. Halle, 1851. 

F.G. Weicker. Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus oder das Pelasgikon 
au Athen, bisher genannt die Payx, Serlin, 1852. 

Lupwic Ross. Das Theseion und der Tempel des Ares in Athen. 
Halle, 1852. 

Cart W. GorrrLinc. Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyxin Athen. Jena, 
1853. 

Lupwic Ross. Die Payx und das Pelasgikon in Athen. Braun- 
schweig, 1853. 

F. G. WELCKER. Puyx oder Pelasgikon. In the Rhein. Museum, 
WN. F., X. 30 ff, 1854. 

Conran BURSIAN. Die athenische Pay. In Philologus, 1X. 631 f., 1854. 

Lupwic Ross. In the Neue Yahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Piidag. LXX1. 
181 ff, 1855. 

F. G. Wetcker. Ueber C. Bursian’s ** Athenische Pnyx.” In the 
Rhein. Museum, N. F., X. 591 ff. 1856. 

F.G. WrLcKER. In the Rhein. Museum, N. X. 56. 

Ernst Curtus. In the Gottingsche Gelehrte Anseigen, 1859, p. 2016. 

Ernst Curtius. Aftische Studien, No. 1. In the Abhandl. dk. Ges. d. 
Wissenschaften 2u Gottingen, Vol. X1. 1862. 


K. The best map hitherto published is that given by Welcker, in this work, in 
the form of an engraving based upon a tracing of a fine watercolor drawing made 
by Sebastian Ittar for Lord Elgin, ‘This drawing, now in the British Museum 
(P. R. Elgin, Vol. IIT. 8), bears the title “Piano (sic) del trigonio ¢ tutto 
cid che esiste su il (sic) Pnix.” It is on a large scale, 1 to 420, and meas- 
ures .56 by -89 metres. At the time when this drawing was made many more 
blocks of the city wall must have been in position than at present, and many 
more traces of the cutting upon the native rock must have been visible. Notwith- 
standing this, nothing was found upon Ittar’s plan which had not been indicated 
upon thé map here given,—while many features of the greatest importance are 
omitted altogether from the Italian drawing, No real survey can have been made 
by Ittar. After taking a few measurements he seems to have drawn in the out- 
lines by eye. Thus the position of the great retaining wall, which is represented 
as the arc of a true circle, is wrong by several metres. In Welcker’s reduction 
from a tracing the errors of the original were, as was unavoidable, considerably 
exaggerated. — J.T. C. 
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Conrap BuRsIAN. Geographic von Griechenland, Vol. 1. p..276. 
Leipzig, 1862. 

Conrab Burstan. In the article A¢henae in Pauly's Real-encyclopadie, 
Vol. I. p. 1970 (2 ed.). 

Conrap Burstan. In the Weue Fahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Péidag., 
Vol. 71, 182. 

Conrad Burstan. In the Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 30, for July, 
1863. 
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During the Dark Ages the names of almost all the places and 
points in the topography of Athens were lost.” As a consequence, 
when scholars first began to study the topography of the city, they 
were compelled to re-identify, as well as possible, the places men- 


L, The mediceval name of the Pnyx, or rather of the bema, SxdAa rod Anuoa- 
Gévoy, continued in popular use until the beginning of the present century, and 
may with good reason be regarded as a tradition derived from classic ages, and 
urged in favor of the identification of the place. — J.T. C. 
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tioned in classical writers. As investigations advanced, it became 
necessary to change many of the names which had been given to 
places and buildings in the city. Thus the Pnyx at different times 
bore names corresponding with the conjectures of successive trav- 
ellers. Arcopagus, Odewm, Theatre of Bacchus, Theatre of Regilla, 
and Theatre of Herodes Atticus axe all names which have served at 
different times to designate it. Chandler was the first to suggest 
that this place was the Pnyx. His opinion was at once adopted ; 
and until about the middle of our own century it has been the one 
entertained by nearly all writers on the topography of Athens. How 
thoroughly satisfied they were with this opinion is seen from the fol- 
lowing notes from some of the different writers mentioned above.’ 
Clarke and Mure believed the Pnyx to be the place in which 
Demosthenes and other Greek orators delivered their orations. 
Clarke says the site of the Pnyx may perhaps be regarded as more 
certainly settled than that of any other structure not determined by 
an inscription. 

In the last edition of Stuart’s works the editors still adhere to the 
opinion that it would be in vain to undertake to prove that this ruin is 
anything else than the. ancient Pnyx. Leake, after stating briefly the 
evidence presented in the first part of this paper for believing this. 
ruin to be the Pnyx, says, “ All these data accord so exactly with the 
remains of a monument still existing on a height to the north of the 
Museum and to the west of the Areopagus, that it is singular there 
should ever have been a difference of opinion in regard to those 
remains.”* Leake has for almost half a century been one of the 
highest authorities on all questions of Attic topography. Wilkins 
says, “A public assembly is comfortably accommodated in a structure 
similar in form to the theatre, which was afterwards appropriated to 
this use. Such is the form of the building about whose remains we 
are speaking. It is so constructed that the orator on the bema had a 
position similar to that of an actor on the stage.”* Bartholdy says, 
“The appearance of the place forbids us to take the Pnyx for the 
remains of a temple, or the bema for an altar.”* Goettling says, “The 


1 Weleker, Der Felsallar, ws.w., p. (30) 294 Mf. 
2 Topography of Athens, p. 4x (1821). 

* Welcker, Der Felsallar, w.s.w., p 32, note. 

4 Welcker, Der Felsaliar, w.s.W.s p. 295 (3)+ 
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Pnyx is without any doubt to be sought in the place where it has 
hitherto been thought to be.”* Forchhammer says, “In regard to: 
the Ilissos, the Acropolis, and the Pnyx, no difference of opinion can 
prevail.” Raoul Rochette says; “Cette determination [of the site 
of the Pnyx] ne-saurait plus, 4 notre avis, comporter la moindre 
objection.” 

Many others have expressed themselves with equal decision. The 
division of opinion arose among the Germans, some of whom still 
hold Chandler's view, while others follow Welcker and Curtius in ac- 
cepting the altar theory. We regret very much that we are not at 
liberty to present here the opinions of some German scholars whose 
conclusions in regard to the Phyx have not yet been published. 

‘The Pnyx question has been narrowed down by the identification 
with other places of all the names mentioned above as having been 
given at different times to the Pnyx, so that at present but two views 
prevail: one, that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx ; and another, 
that it is a place of ancient worship sacred to Zeus, and that the 
bema is the altar. The latter idea originated with Ulrichs, who travelled 
with Welcker in Greece in 1842. He did not express himself decid- 
edly about it when this thought first occurred to him, because he knew 
of no other suitable place for the Pnyx ; but later he refers to it in his 
article “Ueber das attische Emporium in Piraeus” in such a way as to 
show that this was his conclusion. Ulrichs’s suggestion received no 
particular attention for ten years. During this time (in 1851) C. W. 
Goettling published a paper on “Das Pelasgikon in Athen.” In this 
he introduced into the discussion the novel idea that the Pelasgicum, 
which Leake located under the north-west corner of the Acropolis, is 
not to be sought near the Acropolis or on its slope, but in the ruin 
usually known as the Pnyx. According to his view, the semicircular 
wall and the blocks on the top of the hill (marked “wall” on the sur- 
vey) are the remains of a fortification which was constructed here by 
the Pelasgians.” In this old fort, he thinks, the Athenians afterwards 


1 Das Pelasgikon und die Payx, p. 19. 

4M. The error of this assumption is evident from the fact that the sémi- 
circular masonry is not a bulwark, but simply and only the retaining wall of a 
terrace of earth, It has no counterscarp whatever, not having been intended to 
be seen from the inner side. It is even probable, from constructive reasons, that 
the space within it was filled in with rubble and earth as rapidly as the blocks 
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arranged a place for public assemblies by cutting away the rock on 
each side of the bema and filling up the space above the circular 
wall so as to produce a level floor. An elaborate attempt is made 
to show wherein this supposition elucidates many passages in which 
the Pelasgicum is spoken of or referred to. This newly discovered 
Pelasgicum, Goettling claims, was afterward taken possession of by 
the Pisistratidae, and used as a fortification. The block of rock at 
the point 7 on the plateau above the Pnyx he supposes to have been 
the altar of Zeus Agoraeus. This altar was later taken for the bema, 
and as the sea is visible from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, 
the story of the turning of the bema by the Thirty Tyrants may have 
arisen from this confusion. This may be true ; but it is unreasonable 
to suppose, as Goettling does, that Lucian, when he speaks of Par- 
thesiades as sitting on the Acropolis and fishing the stones up out of 
the Pelasgicum (Piscator 47), could have thought of the rocks of the 
semicircular wall of this ruin. It lies on another hill a half a mile or 
so distant from the Acropolis, and in a part of the city that was thinly 
populated and given over to the lower class. Nor does Parrhesiades 
throw his line in the direction of this ruin, but into the city where 
the philosophers were to be expected. This is seen from the con- 
nection in which this passage stands. 

Goettling, in defending this idea, feels the necessity of disposing 
of a passage in which Lucian describes Pan's grotto as puxpiv imp 
708 TeAavytxod, and so changes ‘zép to daré. But even if this change 
be made, it would be difficult to understand why Pan’s grotto should 
be spoken of as dd rod Medacyixod, for the grotto was under the 
north-west ‘corner of the Acropolis, a long distance from Goettling’s 
newly found Pelasgicum. 

‘The inscriptions in the rock on the Pnyx hill to which Goettling 
refers we were not able to find, though we sought them diligently. 
‘There are many little furrows in the rock that one might fancy to 
be letters, though they are only marks of time and weather. While 


were placed in position, ‘The laying of the upper courses would thus have been 
greatly facilitated. 

It would, indeed, have been well-nigh impossible to construct a fort at this 
point,—on the side of a hill which is commanded by an unprotected summit, 
Goettling’s explanation is thus in disaccord with the character of the site and 
remains, and with the most fundamental practices of military engineering. — J.T. C. 
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it is impossible to regard the argument of Goettling for the identity 
of the Pelasgicum and the Pnyx as convincing, he should have credit 
for suggesting one thing of which the place itself is the all-sufficient 
proof: that there is pre-Pnyxian work to be found in many places on 
and about the Pnyx. 

In 1852 Welcker read his paper, “ Der Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus 
oder das Pelasgikon zu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx,” to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Berlin. He had come into possession of a leaf 
from Ulrichs’s note-book. On this Ulrichs had collected the material 
for an article which he doubtless intended afterward to publish. The 
substance of this note is as follows : — 

According to Plato the Pnyx must have been surrounded by echoing 
rocks (mérpat) ; the real Baja was a \iOos and not a rérpa; according 
to Plutarch the Biya is movable ; according to Demosthenes the Pnyx 
was capable of seating 6000 people. It was, therefore, probably situ- 
ated between the Areopagus, the so-called Pnyx, the Museum, and the 
Acropolis. Aristophanes’s words about sitting émi rats érpais cxAnpis 
(Eq. 783) cannot be taken as a description of the place usually 
called the Pnyx. ‘The Pnyx doubtless had rude seats, like the xperpuov 
in Argos, which is situated near the theatre. On account of this primi- 
tive character of the Pnyx the Dionysiac theatre was afterwards used 
for the popular assemblies ; and, as soon as similar theatres were con- 
structed in other cities, it became the common custom throughout 
Greece to hold the assemblies in the theatres. Pollux (8, 132) seems 
to note the difference between the Pnyx and the theatre when he 
contrasts the waAad drAdrys and the later rodumpaypoowvy. Aristoph- 
anes (Eq. 750, Ach. 29, and Eccles, 428) testifies that the people 
sat in the Pnyx. The Prytanes, as it seems, sat on wooden seats, the 
others on stones. Euripides (Orestes, 871) pictures a popular assem- 
bly in Argos, which is to be understood as referring to Athens. What 
has become of the Pnyx Ulrichs says he does not know. He says 
Plutarch seems to know of it ; Pausanias does not mention it at all. 
Probably the place was used for buildings. Harpocration’s citation 
from Apollodorus is important because it says the old éxxAyo“a was 
held near the Pandemos. hither the people could be driven, but 
not to the place now called the Pnyx. This is a sanctuary of Zeus 
Hypsistos ; the rock with the steps is the altar ; and of the ten inscrip- 
tions, CLG. 497-506, eight belong to votive offerings which were set 
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up in the niches of the back wall by women. The Pnyx must, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, have been so situated that, in spite of the city wall, 
the sea could be seen, perhaps in the direction of Aegina. This is 
impossible from the so-called Pnyx. The Pnyx appears to have been 
situated to the south of the Areopagus. From the bema in the so- 
called Pnyx the sea is not now visible ; much less was it so when the 
city wall was still standing. But from the western declivity of the 
citadel, below the entrance, the sea is plainly seen; here the Pnyx 
may have been situated. Pausanias (v. 15, 4) mentions two altars of 
Zeus in Olympia. According to Aeschines, in Zimarch, § 81, rept tov 
oixijccwr rav éy 77 Uvxvi, the word Pnyx must have had a wider signi- 
fication and have embraced a valley. Probably the site of the Pnyx 
lay toward the Ilissus, for the Pandemos, from which the sea could 
be seen, was in this vicinity. Perhaps the Pnyx was in the place 
where Forchhammer supposes the new agora to have been. The 
north wind blows over the so-called Pnyx so strongly that it would 
have been impossible for an orator to make himself heard from the 
bema. 

At the end of Ulrichs’s own remarks he quotes Welcker, who 
was with him at the time of the visit, as suggesting that, since at the 
time of the democracy every good-for-nothing could harangue the 
people, a smaller stage would have been more democratic ; and that 
as the rostra in the Roman Forum consisted of a narrow stone with a 
step by which it was ascended, so the Aya in the Pnyx may have been 
something less stately than the block in the so-called Pnyx. Welcker 
is also quoted as suggesting that the Pnyx probably lay in the southern 
part of the city, on the Museum Hill. 

Starting from these notes which Ulrichs had jotted down while 
in Athens, Welcker elaborated the paper mentioned above. It is 
by far the most exhaustive discussion of the subject published up 
to that time, and is the foundation of the work done by Curtius. 
After discussing the antiquity of the worship of Zeus in the city 
of Athens, he takes as a starting-point the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He seeks to show that the terrace is an altar- 
terrace from the Pelasgic age, consecrated to Zeus Hypsistos, and 
that the bema is his altar. In his opinion the place was abandoned 
as a place of worship in early times, and the worship was transferred 
to the Acropolis, where the name was changed, and Zeus Hypsistos 
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was worshipped as Zeus Hjpatos. A tradition of the original use 
of-the place maintained itself through the ages, and, in later times, 
the worship was taken up on the altar-terrace. He agrees with Goet- 
tling in supposing that this ruin was the Pelasgicum, and thinks it 
was spoken of as 73 [eAacyixdv, while 73 Tedac-yixdv reixos refers to 
the oldest fortification of the Acropolis. He thinks the oracle found 
in Thucydides, II. 17, refers to this ruin, and that the land within 
the enclosure lay uncultivated, as sacred soil, in compensation for the 
giving up of the Zeus-cultus here. Finally he attempts to determine 
the site of the Pnyx, — of which more hereafter. 

Welcker was opposed by Ludwig Ross, who on account of his long 
residence in Athens regarded himself as almost infallible in all ques- 
tions about the topography of the city. His paper, “Die Pnyx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen” was published in 1853. He collected all 
the important passages from Greek authors that bear on the question, 
and set forth in a very conclusive way that the ruin under considera- 
tion must have been the Pnyx. He emphasizes the fact, which is 
also recognized by Welcker, that the tablets found in the Pnyx and 
the statue supposed to have been in the large niche in the back wall 
undoubtedly belonged to the times of the Roman emperors, and 
introduces the very probable supposition that some pious soul for 
reasons unknown to us—perhaps in consequence of a revelation 
from a god by a dream or otherwise —had founded here a worship 
of Zeus Hypsistos as the giver of health, and that this worship, from 
the respectability of the founder or from the wonder-working power 
of the statue, had met with special sympathy among women of the 
lower classes. He also shows, by two inscriptions found by himself 
in a house north of the Acropolis, that Zeus Hypsistos was wor- 
shipped elsewhere in Athens as the giver of health, That such a 
cult was afterward established in the Pnyx, he thinks very natural, 
‘since it was desolate, and Zeus had undoubtedly been worshipped 
there earlier as Agoraeus. He therefore regards Welcker’s position 
as untenable when he infers from this later cult that Zeus Hypsistos 
was worshipped here in earliest times. He also argues that the 
support which Welcker sought for his theory in the distinction which 
he made between 73 [eAacyixdy and 75 Hedacytxdv reixos is of no force, 
since these expressions were both used in speaking of the oldest forti- 
fication of the Acropolis. He regards it as absurd to suppose that the 
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bema was an altar and the terrace a temenos, since so large a place 
of worship around so small an altar would be without analogy in 
antiquity ; and he concludes by condemning Welcker’s location of 
the Pnyx as in conflict with the testimony of the ancients and on. 
the whole unsatisfactory. 

Welcker answered in a paper entitled “ Pnyx oder Pelasgikon, 
the Rhein. Mus. (N. F,) X. 30 (1854). In this he maintains that it is 
impossible to understand how the people happened to worship Zeus 
as the giver of health on this terrace under the name of Hypsistos, 
and not as Hady or Xwryp, unless such a worship had already existed 
there at an earlier time and been preserved by tradition. As to the 
two inscriptions found on the north of the Acropolis, he assumes that 
they were carried there from the Pnyx. About the site of the Pnyx 
he again expresses himself vaguely ; but he rightly urges against Ross 
that it is absurd to maintain that the name Pnyx cannot be given up 
as a name for this ruin until the situation of the real Pnyx is fixed 
with certainty. 

Ross answered in the Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. und Paedag., LXXI. 
181 (1855), but contributed nothing new. In the meanwhile Welcker’s 
theory had also been attacked by Bursian in Philologus, IX. 631 (1854). 
Bursian sees no reason for calling either the semicircular wall or the 
back wall Pelasgic ; he does not even consider the former very old.” 
Like Ross, he finds the place fairly well adapted for a place of popular 
assembly. The bema could not, in his opinion, possibly be an altar, 
since an altar must stand free and without contact with anything pro- 
fane, while here one could easily step down from the upper terrace 


LV. There are certainly no technical grounds for asserting that the construction 
of the retaining wall, and the excavation of the native rock so as to form a level 
auditory, necessarily took place in a prehistoric age. Nay, it is not altogether 
impossible that the tradition preserved by Plutarch (loc. cit.) is actually correct, 
and that it was not before the age of the Thirty Tyrants that this bema was con- 
structed, from which it was impossible for the orator to look upon the sea. ‘The 
character of the masonry must have been determined almost entirely by the 
manner in which the blocks were obtained, and by the nature of the limestone of 
the Pnyx hill, which is readily split into these enormous parallelopipedons, On 
the other hand it should be borne in mind that the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the Peloponnesian War were certainly not favorable for the execution 
of so gigantic a design. The supposition of Bursian, that the Pnyx, as we at 
present see it, is a work of the age of Cleisthenes, is much more probable. — J.T. C. 
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upon the top of the altar. He supposes that the hill had been dwelt 
upon in most ancient times, abandoned later, and in Cleisthenes’s 
time arranged as a place of assembly by widening the terrace and 
supporting it by the semicircular wall. He also thinks that Welcker 
fails to establish his distinction between 7d Tedacyexdv and 7d MWedac- 
yuxdv reixos. Welcker’s answer, in an article entitled “Ueber C. 
Bursians Athenische Payx,” in the Rhein. Museum (N. F.) X. 591 
(1856), was not convincing to Bursian, as is seen by reference to his 
Geographie von Griechenland, I. 276 f. ; however, he slightly modified 
his views later in the article “Athenae” in Pauly’s Realencyclopadie, 
I. p. 1970 (2 ed.), but is still of the same opinion on the main 
question, the situation of the Pnyx. 

When Curtius visited Athens in 1862, he made extensive excavations, 
and subjected the whole question to a new and comprehensive inves- 
tigation. The result he published in his “ Attische Studien, No, 1.” 
As he, rather than Ulrichs or Welcker, is held responsible for the 
altar theory in regard to the Pnyx, his arguments deserve special 
attention. He begins with a most minute and fascinating description 
of the plain of Attica, and then discusses at length the divisions of 
the city and the region about it in the most ancient times. 

‘The remainder of his article may be epitomized as follows : — 

‘These small districts, even in the earliest period of their existence, 
were united in some way, though these relations may have been but 
vaguely defined. The first basis of union was doubtless their religion. 
The cults of the nymphs and heroes, and especially that of Zeus, 
united the people. Of these cults the worship of Zeus is the oldest. 
It is the one to which all the others were related. It was the 
primeval religion, common to all classes of citizens. In this all 
the inhabitants of the different districts formed at first a whole, and 
from this cult arose that in which Zeus was worshipped as a god of 
the herds, as a patron of the household and family. The people must 
have prepared suitable places in which this common service could 
take place, and these must be sought in the parts of the city then 
most thickly populated. These thickly settled parts were doubtless 
the heights. These were preferred because they were a more healthy 
place for abodes than the damper valleys, and because of the fresh 
air and the outlook towards the sea. ‘These conditions were fulfilled 
especially on the south-west slope of the ridge which culminates toward 
the north-west in the Hill of the Nymphs and toward the south-east 
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in the Museum Hill. Here the Attic Pelasgians settled, and from 
this fact they bear, by the most ancient tradition, the name Kpavaol, 
the rock-dwelling Pelasgians. Of this settlement, the very beginning 
of the city of Athens, extensive remains have come down to us. They 
consist of terraces, spaces before the houses (Vorplatze), steps leading 
from one terrace to another, drains to carry off water, cisterns, altars, 
and graves. If the union of these different districts was brought about 
in Athens, as in all other Greek cities, by a common worship of some 
deity, we must expect to find suitable places and altars for this ser- 
vice. We know of two such places in Athens,—one near the foun- 
tain Callirrhoe, and the other the so-called Pnyx. No one can 
doubt that the work on this last-named place belongs to the same 
period as the rock-dwellings of the Kpavacé. ‘The only difference is that 
this is a more extensive piece of work and that this place was designed 
for public gatherings. In preparing a place for popular assemblies, 
the first task was the levelling of the floor, so as to make it suitable 
for the assembling of an audience. Here we find two terraces, one on 
the top and one on the slope of the hill, which are alike, except that 
one is larger than the other. On the upper terrace is a block of rock, 
now about a foot and a half high, which seems to have been violently 
destroyed. The lower terrace has often been described, says Curtius, 
but it seemed worth the trouble to investigate it further. The ex- 
cavations undertaken with this intention were directed to three points : 
the boundary of the enclosure and the entrances to it, the altitude of 
the back wall, and the nature of the floor in its original condition. 
To find the foot of the back wall, a ditch was dug along it, and at the 
points on the right and left of the bema (marked by a and 8 on 
Curtius’s plan) the foot of the wall was found to be respectively 4.302 
metres and 3.50 metres below the base of the bema. 

In the south-east corner of the enclosure is left a mass of rock, 
which (Curtius thinks) probably served for people to stand on during 
the ceremonies at the bema.? Next Curtius dug a trench from the 


O. It is hardly necessary here to enter into a serious consideration of this. ‘The 
masses of rock remaining unexcavated in the south-eastern corner of the enclosure 
were plainly intended to be removed by the means described in note /, p. 227. 
‘The Pnyx, like many other public works of the Greeks, was never entirely com- 
pleted. Far from providing a standpoint for favored spectators, the presence of 
these islands of rock decreased the available area of the auditory. — J.T. C. 
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bema down the hill to the semicircular wall, in order to determine the 
nature of the floor. It was found that the rock bore hammer marks 
and had been wrought smooth. This led him to the conclusion that the 
old floor was much below the surface of the earth that now covers the 
rock, Ata distance of thirty-six metres from the bema and under six 
metres of earth three steps were found, which are probably the steps 
of a block of rock similar to the bema. Below the steps the floor is 
covered with earth and pieces of broken rock so large as to render 
its investigation impossible. The investigations were, however, suffi- 
ciently extensive to lead to important conclusions in regard to the 
so-called Pnyx. ‘They show that, although it was arranged for public 
assemblies, these assemblies must have been of a different character 
from those usually supposed to have been held in this place. The 
most important question is as to the kind of assemblies held here. 
They were not assemblies where an orator was to deliver an oration, 
for he could not be heard. The north wind, which blows very strong 
over this hill, would make this impossible. The audience would have 
been seated on ground which was lower than the stand of the speaker. 
Thus the orator would not have been able to see the effect of his 
speech on the faces of his auditors. More than this, the enclosure 
is much too small for the general political assemblies of Athens, its 
area being but 2586 square metres.” From this 70 square metres must 
be deducted for the bema. The remaining space down to the semi- 
circular wall would accommodate at most 5000 men standing, not to 
mention sitting. Nor was the entire surface of the enclosure used for 
an assembly : it was partly occupied by an altar at the point where the 
steps were found below the bema. The whole structure has the 
appearance of greater age than is consistent with Chandler's theory ; 
and the story told by Plutarch, that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea, renders it impossible that 
this block cut from the living rock should ever have been the bema. 
If we inquire for what kind of assemblies this place was arranged, 
we learn from the inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen that it was 


P. Even when calculated from the measurements given by Curtius himself, 
these figures are inexplicably wrong, giving less than one-half of the actual area of 
the enclosure, which is 6240.5 square metres. The extent of the bema, on the 
other hand, is only about 62 square metres. — J.T. C. 
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dedicated to Zeus the Highest. The religious character is to be seen 
in the structure itself. Its unchangeable and monumental nature 
favors the idea that the supposed bema is an altar, It is a sur- 
prising fact that we find here three altars almost in a line, one on top 
of the hill, one at the upper side of the enclosure (the so-called 
bema), and one in the middle of it. It is probable that we have 
before us here a Gedy dyopd, such as are mentioned in Greek writers, 
If we take into consideration the great antiquity of this double 
terrace, its suitable situation for uniting the different districts of city 
and country, its unmistakable connection with the old rock city of 
the Kpavaoi, the adaptability of the place for a common religious 
service, the inscriptions which testify to the antiquity of the service 
of Zeus in this place, the traces of different altars, the tradition of an 
dyop OeGv in Cyzicus, Eleusis, and Athens, we shall probably be 
justified in assuming, Curtius concludes, that this is the dyopa eav of 
Athens, in whose midst Zeus was worshipped as the Highest. 

As to the site of the real Pnyx, Curtius supposes that it was on 
the north side of the Museum Hill. Here he made excavations, but 
without material result. 

Of the articles published since 1862 that of Christensen is by far 
the most important. He concludes that the Pnyx could not have 
been situated in any other place than on the ridge of hills on which 
the quarter of the city called Melite lay, é.e. the Pnyx Hills; and 
further that it must have been on the eastern slope of one of these 
hills. Then he presents the usual arguments against Chandler’s 
theory. ‘The age, the size, the slope of the hill, the north wind, the 
unfitness of the bema for a speaker’s stage, the impossibility of turn- 
ing it around, and the inscriptions, are all considered, and a conclu- 
sion is reached, that “neither the upper nor the lower terrace can 
have been, in historical times, the well-known place of popular 
assembly on the Pnyx.” ‘This leads naturally to an inquiry about the 
use of the place. As to this Christensen agrees, except in one point, 
with Curtius and Welcker. The name of the hill, he thinks, could 
well be changed to Altar Hill. He then criticises the advocates of 
the altar theory for claiming that the place was sacred to Zeus. He 
questions the consistency of assuming the worship of Zeus here in the 
most ancient times on the uncertain evidence of inscriptions which, as 
all admit, were set up in Roman times. He cannot understand why a 
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god of healing should be worshipped as the /ighes¢ and not as Tludv, 
orip, or the like. Further, the worship of Zeus as a god of healing 
was not confined to this place, as is shown by inscriptions found by 
Ross north of the Acropolis. He thinks that these tablets were more 
probably set in some of the niches of the rock of the Acropolis than 
carried there from the Pnyx, as Welcker supposes; for there are 
niches in the north side of the citadel rock very similar to those in 
the Pnyx. So the inscription dpos Aus below the little church Hagia 
Marina is rather against Welcker and Curtius than for them, for this 
slope is distinctly separated from the Pnyx Hill. The réyevos of 
Zeus can scarcely have extended over the ravine between these two 
hills. If, with Welcker, we admit that Zeus, who was worshipped 
on the Acropolis as Zeus Hypatos, was formerly worshipped here as 
Hypsistos, he thinks it an unsafe supposition that the tradition of this 
worship was preserved and the worship renewed here in Roman times 
in consequence of this tradition, Or if, as Curtius supposes, the 
service of Zeus was never given up in this place, why do we not find 
more distinct references to it in literature than the very vague ones 
which Curtius cites? If it had been the “ Gétter Markt” of Athens, 
it is not likely that it would not have been mentioned. We have 
no right, he says, to identify Zeus Hypatos and Zeus Hypsistos, 
nor do we even know that Curtius's old Kpayaof ever worshipped 
Zeus. We dare not, he thinks, go further than to say that the hill 
was sacred to one or more of the deities worshipped in this part of 
the city, 

When we inquire where the Pnyx was, he proceeds to say, other 
locations than those suggested by Curtius and Lolling can be left 
out of consideration, as he has already shown that its site must be 
sought on one of the three Pnyx hills. Christensen then reviews Dr. 
Lolling’s paper, which was published in the Gadlinger Nachrichten in 
1873, and is decidedly inclined, with him, to place the Pnyx on the 
north-eastern slope of the Hill of the Nymphs. This we cannot but 
regard as an unfortunate conclusion. Dr. Lolling has lived in Athens 
most of the time, we believe, since he wrote this paper, and he gave 
us permission to say that he had entirely abandoned this idea. In 
minor details Christensen has followed Curtius very closely. His 
paper is marred by a few inaccuracies in the descriptive part, which, 
however, do not affect the main question. 
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From this review of the discussion the following objections to 
Chandler's view may be easily gathered : — 

1. The slope of the terrace away from the bema unfits it for pop- 
ular assemblies. 

This was frequently noticed as a difficulty by writers on Attic 
topography before Curtius ; but when he gave the world his picture 
of the floor of the enclosure, it seemed fatal to the Pnyx theory. It 
would certainly continue to be so regarded, if his description of the 
floor were accepted as correct. He says that at the points on the 
right and left of the bema, which he marks a and £ on his plan, 
and which are marked \ and 7 on Clarke’s survey, the rock floor 
is respectively 4.302 metres and 3.50 metres below the base of 
the bema.' ‘This gives the impression that the floor sinks very 
rapidly on both sides of the bema. Thus the bema would: stand on 
an elevation above the people who assembled around and below it 
and gazed up at the offering on the supposed altar. ‘This statement 
we fail to find in accordance with the facts. The points which he 
marks a and £ are not below, but on a level with the base of the 
bema. ‘The levellings show this also to be approximately true of 
that entire portion of the floor which lies above the ledges marked & 
and C. We here call attention to the levellings at the points 4, 4 
¥, K, F, and L, and to those on the ledges B and C. Only in the 
middle, where Curtius dug his trench, and below the ledges B and C 
does the rock sink rapidly. The inaccuracy of this description is 
manifest on first entering the Pnyx, and it was this observation that 
finally led to our study of the question. 

On the section of the hill which Curtius -has published with his 
paper, the steps found thirty-six metres from the bema are repre- 
sented as nearly a metre and a half below the top of the semicircular 
wall at 4. This is not exactly correct; but let us suppose for the 
time being that Curtius’s section is correct, and see to what it will 
Jead. He says the wall was one course higher than it now is. The 
courses of stone still in position are each about a metre and a half high. 
If this supposed course were in plece, the steps, according to Curtius, 
would be three metres below the top of the wall. Now we have seen 
above that there is evidence of the same character for supposing 


1 Curtius, Adische Studien, No. 1, p. 76. 
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that the wall was two courses higher, that there is for supposing it 
was one course higher. Thus the steps would be four and a half 
metres below the top of the circular wall at its lowest point. But the 
representation on Curtius’s section, that the steps are below the top 
of the semicircular wall at A, is not sustained by the levellings. These 
show that the rock immediately above and below the steps is respec- 
tively 1.61 metres and 1.07 metres adove the top of the semicircular 
wall at this point. But they show also that at the point Won the 
wall due north of the bema the top of the wall is 2.32 metres above 
the rock below the steps. More than this, the rock which is marked 
Z is in the line of the wall and dressed smooth on top. If the wall 
were built up to the level of the top of this rock, the steps would lie 
4.90 metres below it. If, as has been suggested above, the smooth 
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upper surface of this rock may be taken as sufficient evidence that 
there was another course on the top of it, the top of the wall would 
be at least six metres above the level of the rock below the steps 
which Curtius found. One of his three supposed altars would come 
thus to stand on the top of the hill, one on the face of it, and the 
third in a kind of pit. Certainly the most capricious whim of Zeus as 
to the altitude of his place of worship would thus be satisfied. If we 
assume that there was such an altar, we must also assume that there 
was a floor around it on which the people stood. Curtius supposes 
that the rock itself was dressed smooth and constituted this floor. But 
this cannot have been the case, since the rock below the ledges & 
and C is so rough that it could not have been so used if it had been 
exposed. A small amount of work on either side of his trench 
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would have convinced Curtius of this fact. His theory of the floor 
seems, therefore, untenable. If so, the reasonable course is to return 
to the old conclusion that the floor was level and at least as high as 
the top of the semicircular wall. This floor would be four or five 
metres above the three steps found by Curtius. This conclusion is 
very strongly supported by the nature of the three steps. As is seen 
from the figure on the preceding page, these steps are of a very 
irregular character. They are different in height, and their edges, as 
already stated, are much more rounded and irregular in appearance 
than those of the bema.® 

We have not a word in favor of the supposition of those who 
build in their imaginations a high protection against wind and 
weather around the lower part of the Pnyx. Had there been such a 
structure, the Pnyx would have been out of harmony with the ancient 
simplicity with which it is said to have been arranged.’ But while 
we admit the improbability of such a protection, to deny that the 
Pnyx has some of the important features of a theatre is not possible. 
It might even consistently be called an embryonic stone theatre. 
Leake says that the floor along the foot of the back wall inclines 
toward the angle where the bema stands, thus showing that origi- 
nally the entire plateau sloped toward this point, such being obviously 
the form most adapted to an assembly which stood or sat to hear 
an orator who stood on the bema.’ It is more likely that the floor 
was level, or nearly so. That the auditors sat with their backs down a 
decided slope is an assumption not supported by a single well-grounded 
argument. It rests on another assumption, that either the earth 
which now covers the rock in the Pnyx or the sloping rock itself was 


Q. No doubt can exist in regard to the original purpose of these steps. They 
were cut in the native rock, at some time anterior to the construction of the 
semicircular auditory, in order to facilitate the ascent to the summit of the Pnyx 
hill. ‘The rock is particularly steep and slippery at this point, and some such 
foothold was most desirable. ‘That this ascent was in use for a long period before 
being covered with the earth of the terrace, beneath which they have been buried 
for twenty-three centuries or more, is evident from the smoothly worn surfaces of 
the treads. — J. T.C. 

1G. G. Pappadopoulos in a paper entitled Adyos mepl Hyuxés, published as a 
school programme from T) “EAAnvucby Zemadeurhpioy in Athens in 1867, has de- 
scribed such a structure. 

2 Quoted by Welcker, Der Felsaltar, ws.w., p. 297 (33)+ 
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the original floor, neither of which suppositions seems to be suffi- 
ciently substantiated to warrant its acceptance. 

2. The area of the enclosure is not large enough to accommodate 
the number of persons that attended the civic assemblies of Attica. 

Welcker says simply that the place was too small, without giving 
the exact area. Wordsworth gives the area as “about twelve thou- 
sand square yards.”"* Curtius has given 2586 square metres as the 
area. Wordsworth’s estimate is too large, and Curtius’s too small. 
The area exclusive of the bema, according to Clarke’s measurement, 
is 6240.5 square metres. Thus we see that there was ample room to 
accommodate the assemblies which gathered here, which, as Leake 
and others think, numbered from 7000 to 8000 persons. 

3. The stone block in the angle of the back wall cannot possibly have 
been the bema of the Payx? If it were the bema, it would need but 
one set of steps. As an altar it would need two, that it might be 
ascended by several persons at the same time. Moreover, the Attic 
orators moved about but little during the delivery of their orations, and 
indulged in few and no violent gestures. A large platform thus 
became entirely unnecessary. The bema was called in colloguial 
speech di0os, a word which is not applicable to such a stage as the 
bema, but to a single stone in the agora or to a small platform built of 
several blocks. Plutarch says that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea. This block certainly was 
never turned s 

We believe a careful study of the bema will lead to the conclusion 
that it can scarcely have been anything else than a tribune for a speaker. 
It is situated just where one would expect to find a speaker’s stage in 
this enclosure. ‘It is not where one would look for an altar, which 
would rather stand in the middle of the temenos, if this be a 
temenos. Such steps as we find here are no appendage of an altar. 

‘The altar at Olympia, with which Welcker compares it, had no such 
steps and was unlike it in every respect. The upper part of that altar 
was a heap of ashes, and Pausanias tells us (v. 13, 8) that the steps 
leading from the lower part of it to the top of the heap were in the 


1 Greece, Pictorial, Historical, and Descriptive, p. 214. 
2 Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 95- 
3 Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus, ws.w., p. (300) 36. 
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ashes. It stood in the open temenos, the central object in a wide 
space of level ground. It must have presented an appearance widely 
different from the bema, which is overtopped by the hill against the 
side of which it stands and of which it is a part. The base of this 
altar, which was probably circular in form, was more than 4o feet 
wide, and the altar was 22 feet high— more than twice the height 
of the bema as it now stands. The bema is 9.67 metres in front, 
extends out to 6.37 metres from the wall, and is 3 metres high. 
The upper part of the altar at Olympia was in the centre of the 
platform on which it stood. The people thus looked up at the offer- 
ing from all points of the temenos. An offering on the bema would 
be lower than the feet of any one standing on the rock above the 
Pnyx. Around the altar of ashes at Olympia was a platform on which 
it stood, and this must have extended out as much as fifteen feet in all 
directions. On this animals were slain ; on the platform in front of the 
bema, which is only two metres wide, the space is too narrow to per- 
mit of any such ceremonies. Certainly the argument of likeness must 
fail here. Altars of a similar character to that of Olympia were dedi- 
cated to Hera on the island of Samos, and to Hera, Gaia, and Apollo 
at Thebes. These all consisted of ashes. At Olympia altars were 
also constructed of unburnt tiles. Often they were built of stone, 
and possibly filled in with earth.' The argument that the bema can- 
not have been a stage for a speaker because it has a superfluous flight 
of steps seems almost trivial. Certainly no Greek would have made 
anything so out of harmony and homely as it would have been with a 
flight of steps on one side only. Again, it is unreasonable, as Bursian 
says, that the top of an altar should have been thus exposed to be 
stepped on by any one who might pass by, or that it should have 
been below the surface of the rock that was immediately at the rear 
of it. Christensen’s answer to this, that the upper terrace was sacred, 
and that the people could not, therefore, have stepped from this ter- 
race upon the top of the bema, is ridiculous. There is an altar on 
this terrace, and however sacred the terrace might have been, people 
must have gathered around this altar. The sacred character of the 
upper terrace would not prevent people from standing on its rock 
floor any more than the supposed sacred character of the Pnyx would 


1 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 59 of Eng. transl. 
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prevent the people from standing on the rock floor around the bema. 
As to the top of the bema, nothing of any weight can be inferred 
from its present condition either for or against its use either as a 
stage or an altar. The corners are somewhat broken. Before this 
mishap befell it, it presented a flat top, 3.30 by 2.65 metres, A 
platform of this size and a metre high can scarcely justify Welcker 
in speaking of it as of enormous size. 

Professor Joseph Torrey suggests that since the bema is a block 
of limestone, it is scarcely possible that it could have been used 
for a long period aé an altar without showing the effects of fire. 

The passage in Plutarch about the turning of the bema by the 
Thirty Tyrants is difficult to understand. Some have attempted to 
explain it; others have rejected it as improbable. Stewart, Kinard, 
and some of the German archzologists think that Plutarch related a 
story which he found current at Athens, without inquiring whether it 
was true or not. Gell thinks the wper éerrace was the old Pnyx, 
and the lower one the Pnyx of the Thirty Tyrants." Leake thinks 
there is every reason for believing “ that Themistocles, by some tem- 
porary alteration, which has not lasted to the present time, turned 
the place to face the sea, in order to promote his design of giving 
the Athenians a taste for maritime affairs, contrary to their ancient 
prejudices; and that the Thirty Tyrants restored it to its former 
state. Or, supposing the existing remains to be of less ancient date, 
we should expect to find the bema as the last change had left it ; 
that is to say, turned as we now find it, towards the city.” Goettling 
thinks the block of rock marked / on the survey was the altar of Zeus 
Agoraeus, which is spoken of as being in the Pnyx. ‘This he sup- 
poses was afterwards taken for a bema, and as the sea is visible 
from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, so the story of the 


1 Ungehenre Griisse,” Der Felsaltar, w.8.W., 37. 

R. This view is held also by the writer of these notes. It is certainly in 
accordance with all the facts recognized during the survey here presented. Com- 
pare note WV, p. 242. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of the 
semicircular auditory having been constructed at some previous time. ‘The Thirty 
‘Tyrants may not have been the first to place the speaker upon the block now 
called the bema, but may thereby have returned to a former custom, —as Leake 
supposes. — J.T. C. 

2 Topography of Athens, p. 42. 
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turning of the bema by the Thirty may have come into circulation. 
Ross says: “If there is any truth in the story, Plutarch can have 
meant no more than that the ‘Thirty suspended the popular assemblies 
in the Dionysiac theatre, from which the sea could be seen, and re- 
moved them again to the Pnyx; or he repeats a popular story by 
which he thought to tickle the ear of the public.” Curtius says that 
this story was at all events abroad in Athens, and could not have 
become so unless the bema had been movable and capable of being 
turned around. Forchhammer says that Plutarch’s story is absurd 
in the highest degree, and that he has taken a joke in earnest. 
Christensen says Plutarch’s words do not necessarily mean more than 
that the speaker looked from the bema in the direction of the sea. 
‘The greatest difficulty in the way of accepting his words as a state- 
ment of fact lies in the circumstance noticed by Kinard, Leake, 
Forchhammer, and others, that there is no place in the city except 
the Acropolis from which the wall of Themistocles, of which there 
are considerable remains on the Pnyx Hill, would not have cut off 
the view of the sea. In the face of this fact one is embarrassed to 
know what Plutarch meant by intimating that a bema ever existed 
which looked towards the sea. It is also strange that the supporters 


of the altar theory use this passage to prove that the so-called Pnyx 
is not the true Pnyx, and yet propose locations for it still further 
removed from any point from which the sea is visible than the Pnyx 
itself. There is no possibility of seeing the sea from the site which 
Professor Curtius has selected for the Pnyx. As is true of many 
points in the topography of Athens, the Pnyx question must be dis- 
cussed somewhat on the basis of cumulative evidence. _ When, there- 
fore, we place this passage in the scale against the passages quoted 
in the first part of this paper, it is fairly outweighed. 

4. The inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen show that this was a 
place of worship dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos. 

This objection is fully answered by the following points which have 


‘S. It is by no means certain that the wall, marked / on the survey, would have 
entirely cut off the view of the sea from the higher bema: the so-called altar of 
the upper terrace (/ on plan). ‘The exact position of this wall is now uncertain; if it 
stood as far’ down on the precipitous slope of the south-west as it is drawn on the 
present survey,—or perhaps a little further, —this difficulty would be entirely 
obviated. — J.T. C. 
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already been suggested by others: these inscriptions are generally 
admitted to date from a late period, that of the Roman emperors ; 
the inscriptions found by Ross north of the Acropolis indicate that 
the worship of Zeus Hypsistos was not confined to the Pnyx; there 
is a lack of evidence that the Kpavao/, who Curtius thinks inhabited 
the region of the Pnyx Hills, ever worshipped Zeus Hypsistos ; it is 
unsafe to assume that //ypsiséos is the same as //ypatos ; there is no 
evidence that the tablets found by Lord Aberdeen were arranged 
with any reference to the statue which is supposed to have stood in 
the large niche in the back wall of the Pnyx, as one of the small 
niches has been destroyed in making the large one ; that a tradition 
of an ancient worship of Zeus was preserved here through the ages, 
and the worship resumed in later times in consequence of the tradition, 
is highly improbable, as Christensen suggests; the names on the 
tablet found by Lord Aberdeen indicate that the tablets were set up 
by women of the lower classes ; if the worship of Zeus as a healer in 
this place had had a national character, he would in all probability 
have been worshipped under some other name than Hypsistos. 

5. The character of the so-called Pays is out of harmony with the 
age of Attic oratory. 

‘This can scarcely be said of any part of the Pnyx except the semi- 
circular wall which supports the terrace at the lower side.” The 
bema belongs manifestly to a later date than the remains of the 
rock-dwellings north-west of it on the Pnyx Hill. The semicircular 
wall is not so rude in structure as the walls of Tiryns, nor as many 
of the ancient walls that are to be seen in southern Italy, and would 
seem, therefore, to belong to a later period than several writers on 
the topography of Athens have supposed. Goettling, as stated 
above, held the opinion that the circular wall is older than the bema 
and the rock-wall. 

After almost a month of work on the Pnyx Hill, during which time 
the blocks of the circular wall, the bema, and many details were 
measured many times, we came away with a strong impression that 
the work about the Pnyx has extended over a long period of time, 
and that while some of it was certainly done in remote antiquity, 
some belongs to a period much later than that of many specimens 


T. On this point compare note W, p. 242.—J.T.C. 
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of stone work to be found in Greece. In other words, we were 
convinced that pre-Pnyxian work is to be found about the Pnyx itself. 
‘To this we reckon the blocks of stone which stand on top of the 
hill at the south-west corner of the enclosure, the steps which dis- 
appear under the circular wall, and the three steps found below the 
bema by Curtius, as well as the dressing of the rock which Curtius 
noticed in the trench which he dug. The blocks at the south- 
west corner have been mentioned above as similar to those of the 
semicircular wall ; but in this place they are entirely out of harmony 
with their surroundings, and must have belonged to a wall such 
as Goettling suggests, or to something else of which we have no 
knowledge. The steps below the semicircular wall certainly existed 
before this wall was built, as they disappear under it. The steps 
which Curtius found, as we have seen from the description above, 
are lower, more rounded on the edges, and generally older in appear- 
ance, than those of the bema. In a line with the two large blocks 
of stone described above, near S on the survey, is another block, 
almost cubical in form and also marked “ Wall.” In a line with these 
three, in the “Cultivated Patch,” between f and R on the survey, 
Goettling found another stone which has now disappeared, and which 
he took for a part of his supposed Pelasgic fortification, These 
large blocks, three of which are still in position, certainly belonged 
to some such wall as Goettling has supposed. Their line is out of 
harmony with everything about the Pnyx. They are all too far 
from the back wall of the Pnyx to have had any relation to it. They 
certainly were not put where they are to level up the irregularities 
of the top of this half of the back wall of the Pnyx, as some have 
seemed to assume. ' These rocks and the two sets of steps are evi- 
dence almost unmistakable that some very ancient structure has been 
remodelled in order to produce the Pnyx which we now see. Seen 
from this standpoint, the apparent lack of harmony between this 
structure and the general character of the age of Attic oratory may 
be better understood. 

6. Ulrichs and others have urged that the bema in the so-called 
Pnyx cannot have been the tribune of the Attic orators, because this 
was a dibos, or movable stone. 

Ulrichs’s thought seems to have been that the word zérpa would 
more accurately describe the so-called bema, as it is a large mass of 
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rock still undetached from the native rock of the hill; while the 
word \i#os, which means rather a movable block of stone, could not 
be applied to it. But there seems to have been no fixed usage in 
regard to these words in, connection with the bema. érpa, Biya, 
and Ai@os seem to have been used indifferently in speaking of it. In 
Aristophanes, Pac. v. 680, we find the words, Ses pare? viv rod 
Nbov rod 'v 7H Wuxvi. Again, Eccles. 104, b4d 7G MOwtav mpvravéwr 
xatavtixpt. In this and many other passages in Aristophanes the 
word AéHos is used as synonymous with Biya. But in the Knighés, 
v. 313, are the words kdmd rv rerpav dvaber Tods bdpous OuvvocKome’s, 
in which Cleon is represented, as said above, as watching the in- 
coming tributes as the tunny-fisher on the seashore watches the 
schools of fish. The tunny-fish are said to have been attracted by 
the warmth of the sun, and therefore to have appeared at the surface 
of the water, so as to render it possible for a fisher on a high look- 
out on the shore to direct others in surrounding them with the seine. 
This is the picture which Aristophanes has before his mind when 
speaking of Cleon in the Pnyx. Welcker thinks the word rerpav 
here used refers to the rocks of the Pnyx in general,' but this inter- 
pretation deprives the comparison of half its force. If Cleon in the 
Pnyx bore any likeness to a fisher on a look-out on the seashore, he 
must have been on some elevated object, and the prominent one in 
the Pnyx was the bema. Raoul-Rochette cites this passage to show 
that the bema was called wérpa as well as A/Oos. He also rightly 
refers to /g. v. 780, to show that the word zérpa was not limited in 
its use to large rocks, as it is here used in speaking of the seats on 
which the people sat. It may be noticed, too, that Dobree has ris 
aérpas for tov rerpov in y. 313. Koch, in his note on this verse, 
says the bema was called indifferently Biya, AiBos, and rérpa. He 
refers in support of this statement to v. 956, which reads ddpos 
kexnvus emi méxpas Sypyyopdv. This verse is what the Sausage-Seller 
says of the device on the ring which Cleon gives to Demos. The 
“gaping cormorant,” which he says was represented on the ring, is 
meant as a reflection on the rapacity of Cleon. Commentators gen- 
erally so understand these words. If this be so, the other words, 
“ haranguing upon a rock,” will scarcely bear any other interpretation 


1 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, w.s.W. p. 301 (37)- 
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than that they refer to Cleon haranguing the people from the 
bema.? 

7. Welker and Curtius have also made much of the blowing of the 
north wind, as against the Pays: theory. 

Curtius says that the advocates of the Pnyx theory have been so 
carried away with the thought of finding the place in which the popular 
assemblies of the ancient Greeks were held, that this and other un- 
favorable features of the so-called Pnyx for such assemblies have been 
overlooked. How severely the north wind sometimes blows over 
the Pnyx Hill we learned from experience, but there seems to be no 
solution of this difficulty. ‘The climate has changed in some respects, 
but it is scarcely possible that the wind blew less hard in ancient 
times than now. If this be not true, the Greeks must often have held 
their assemblies in the wind. The site which Curtius and Welcker 
ascribe to the place of assembly is but little less exposed to the north 
wind than the so-called Pnyx. If from extant remains of structures 
built for purposes similar to those of the Pnyx any principle could be 
established as to their location or the relative position of speaker and 
audience, this argument would gain importance. But, judging from 
the theatres of which remains still exist, the Greeks seem to have 
had no rule about this matter. The Dionysiac theatre faces the 
south, the one at Argos looks toward the east, that ‘at Nauplia 
toward the north-north-west, and that at Megalopolis to the north, 
Other theatres as well as stadia show that the Greeks constructed 
such places of assembly with little or no regard to wind and weather. 
If the Pnyx could be located on the south slope of a hill, the protec- 
tion which Curtius feels is necessary for the place of assembly would 
be secured, but this is scarcely possible ; it must have been some- 
where on the north-east slope of the Pnyx Hills. These are all 
about equally exposed to the wind. 

In conclusion, we wish to notice but two points more. The 
first is the use which Curtius is forced by. his location of the Pnyx to 
make of the passage in Piutarch’s Theseus in regard to the battle of 
the Amazons. ‘The camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus 
(Aesch. Zumen. 685). Before the battle began, they were so arrayed 


1 See note on this verse in Droysen’s translation of Aristophanes, Berlin, 1838; 
Ribbeck’s edition of the Knights, Berlin, 1867; Hickie’s note on this verse in his 
translation of Aristophanes, London, 1881. 
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that their left wing extended to the Areopagus, near which the Ama- 
zoneum, a temple which commemorated the battle, also stood. Their 
right wing extended to the Pnyx (mpds riv Hyvka). ‘The conformation 
of this region can be readily learned from a map. North-east of the 
Pnyx Hills, stretching along their foot, is a depression which separates 
them from the Acropolis and Areopagus, which are on the opposite 
side. A low ridge extends across this depression from the Acropolis 
to the Pnyx Hill. The camp of the Amazons was north-west of this 
low ridge, and the new site which Curtius assigns to the Pnyx is on 
the south-east of it. If the Pnyx was situated where it is usually sup- 
posed to have been, it will be seen that the battle line of the Amazons. 
extended across the depression almost at right angles. If the Pnyx 
was situated where Curtius thinks it was, we stretch their line of battle 
inordinately, and make it extend not only along the lowest part of 
the depression, but also over this low ridge, a distance of between a 
quarter and a half a mile. Plutarch tells us, further, that the battle 
took place in the open ground near the so-called temple of Theseus, 
which was. still north of where the line would stand if we locate the 
Pnyx in the usual place. If we accept Curtius’s site of the Phyx, we 
must suppose that the Athenians, who, Plutarch says, made their 
attack from the Museum, drove the Amazons nearly half a mile before 
the two armies reached the battle-field proper. But this cannot have 
been the case, as Plutarch tells us in the same connection that in the 
first onset the Amazons were victorious and drove the Athenians back 
to the temple of the Kumenides, which stood at the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, between it and the Areopagus. Plutarch then says that an attack 
was made on their right wing by persons who made the attack from 
the Palladium, Ardettus, and the Lyceum, and that the Amazons 
were driven back to their camp, many of them being killed. To 
this part of the passage Curtius, as has been pointed out by Bursian,' 
does violence by substituting Z/f wing where Plutarch says right wing. 
If we accept the usual site of the Pnyx, the place where the line stood 
at first is quite near the open space in which Plutarch says the battle 
took place and in which the graves of the fallen were to be seen. We 
are also relieved of the supposition that the Amazons adopted the 
queer tactics of closing a valley or depression by stretching their line 
along the lowest part of it. Notwithstanding Curtius’s view, we must 


3 Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 30, p. 712 (1863). 
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still retain this as one of the most vaiuable passages in fixing the site 
of Pnyx. It points plainly to the usually accepted place. 

We must further disagree with Curtius, in regard to the mass of 
rock left in the south-east corner of the Pnyx. It bears, as we have 
seen above, all the marks of a piece of unfinished work. Why should 
not the Greeks make their “ Gétter Markt,” as Curtius calls the Pnyx, 
uniform in shape in the two corners? What reason can be given for 
putting the official persons, whom he supposes to have stood on it, 
away here in the corner, more than a hundred and seventy feet away 
from the supposed altar and a hundred feet from the large niche in 
which the statue of Zeus is supposed to have stood? If this is a stage 
for officials to stand on, why cut it loose from the rock of the hill? 
If this precaution were taken with a stage for men to stand on, why 
not bestow the same attention on the altar of Zeus the Highest, 
for the so-called bema which Curtius takes for an altar is still attached 
to the hill? Further, how does it happen that the cut or trench 
by which this supposed stage is separated from the common rock 
is cut down to the level of the lower step of the bema? This cut 
is just wide enough for a man to work in, and is in some places 
six or seven feet deep. It is cut in with a manifest view to the 
saving of labor. The sides of it are left perfectly smooth. Thus 
when the mass of rock was removed, the back wall would present 
a smooth surface, and the blocks into which the mass might be 
broken would on one side need no further dressing before being laid 
up in the wall, if they were to be used for such a purpose. Why so 
deep, if the intention was to produce a simple line of separation ? ” 

Several other points of more or less interest in regard to the Pnyx 
will -be omitted, as they do not materially affect the principal point 
under consideration. 

We have tried to present the question fairly; and we have found 
that, while we cannot say with absolute certainty that the so-called Pnyx 
is the real Pnyx, the evidence taken collectively is strongly in favor of 
this conclusion. 


U. On the constructive character of these masses of rock remaining in the 
south-eastern corner of the auditory, see note iV, p. 242, and note O, p. 244.— 
ITC 
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NOTES ON ATTIC VOCALISM. 


In these notes I have considered the most important questions 
relating to the pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs in Attic, 
and the changes they underwent during the Attic period. The chief, 
almost the only, testimony to be profitably consulted in these ques- 
tions is that of inscriptions of good date, principally those of Attica. 
I have been able to examine the bulk of those which are of service, 
including those contained in the C. /. A., those in Kaibel’s collection, 
and many which have appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Ftellénique, in the ’A@jvaov, in Hermes, and in a few other collec- 
tions. For nearly all statistics, however, I am indebted to the 
Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften of Meisterhans (Berlin, 1885). 
I have also made free use of Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen; 
Herwerden, Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testimonia ; Dittenberger, 
in Hermes, VI., XV., and XVII. ; Saalfeld, Lautgesetze der Griech- 
ischen Lehnwirter im Lateinischen; and G. Meyer, Griechische 
Grammatik (Leipzig, 1886) ; besides authorities not bearing directly 
on questions of phonetics. ‘This paper, it is hoped, may contribute 
something toward the settlement of certain disputed points, and 
possibly suggest one or two new theories worth consideration. 


1. Tue E-Group. 

The early Attic alphabet had five vowel-signs, —A, E, |, O, Y. 
Thus all the e-vowels were represented by E, and all the o-vowels 
by O. The Ionians of Asia Minor, who in literary development were 
in advance of the other Greek tribes, and may have enjoyed a keener 
grammatical sense, were the first to feel the need of a further dis- 
tinction, and to employ the Phoenician symbol Chez or jra? (H) 
as a vowel. It had served to represent the “rough breathing” ; it 


1 Not until post-classical times written for #ra with smooth breathing. 
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now stood for the long e-vowel, heard eg. in Simos, oixén, which had 
arisen in Ionic from original @ :" it stood usually, moreover, for the ab- 
original 2, heard eg. in pj, riOqpu, éeroOdvyre. ‘The latter vowel belongs 
purely to the e-group, and we may suppose, on etymological grounds 
alone, that it did not in any degree incline toward @ in sound. This 
supposition is made a certainty by the evidence of inscriptions of 
Keos and Naxos graphically distinguishing this e-sound from its 
younger cousin. In these inscriptions the Ionic y, equivalent to a 
modified 4, is found represented by the Chet (H) ; the universal and 
aboriginal » by its old sign E. ‘Thus we find on monuments of Keos 
KHA[ov], MHTEPA, TPIHKOS[reia]; but ME (= pj), [e]TTl- 
BAEMATI (émBdijparc), KAEN[oJTENES (KAavoyés), ANE- 
OEKEN (dvé6xxev). The distinction is consistently carried through 
with hardly an exception. On a stone of Naxos we have, perhaps, a 
corresponding distinction between the aboriginal « common to all 
dialects, and the presumably broader or more guttural ¢ arising, only 
in the Tonic branches of the language, from 4. While the aboriginal 
« has its usual sign, the Ionic ¢ is written with the same symbol (B) 
which is used for the Ionic 7, and we encounter the forms AEINO- 
AIKBO (Aawod‘xew), AMBION (ad{A]éor).2 ‘Thus the fact is 
established, that from the prehistoric date of its origin, at least until 
some time during the classical period, the Ionic 7 did not diverge so 
widely from its parent-sound @ as to become totally identified with 
the aboriginal ». That the 2-sound arising in the various dialects from 
contracted ae and ea was of the same character, lying between @ and 
2 proper, is suggested by a comparison of such contractions as épacOat, 
dpyés, with évixy (ie) ; or, to show that the same relation held good 
in the formation of Attic, compare écra, é&vdeG, with édyO} (é), and 
é\a& with xpvo% («%).° It is worthy of notice in this discussion that, 
while there is no positive evidence of the continuance of this dis- 
tinction between a broad and a narrow during the Attic period, 


1 The sound was probably identical with that arising from contraction of «& 
and, in new Ionic Greek, of ae. 

2 Dittenberger, in Hermes, XV. p. 225 seqq. Perhaps, however, we should 
read AewoBlenw, éAAfwr. ‘The inscriptions are of an carly period, 

8 So adjectives like «puts, dieAchs, dyehs, probably underwent, during the fourth 
century, a gradual change of neut. pl. from -@ to -f. Ona stone of 357-354 B.C. 
are found both sya and dye (as neut. pl. 
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there are yet some indications of this even in the later phases of the 
dialect. I am inclined to regard the now authentic forms iis, riBeis, 
tas, ériBas, etc., as a proof that aboriginal » held a slightly different 
place in the vowel-series from Ionic , which was at no time confused 
with €(e). The form és slipped into éri@as in the new Attic 
orthography as naturally as BasuAjs, on the lips of later Athenians, 
became Bacrrcis, or as réOyxa was changed, at a still later time, 
to récxa, ‘The laws of analogy, than which no formative principle 
is more marked in the development of the Attic dialect, would as 
surely have produced ieras, tore, had the Ionic of frrmu been 
identical in sound with the vowel heard in riényu, ins, Barrdjs, etc} 
‘These indications, together with the facts that Attic was a direct out- 
come of Ionic, and that the distinction was so marked in the latter 
dialect as to call, in some localities, for graphical representation, leave 
little doubt that it continued to exist at least into the fourth century 
zc. To define exactly the pronunciation of the Ionic 7 would, of 
course, be impossible. We may assume with much plausibility that 
it lay between the @ of English dad and the German &. The other 
a, Which in nearly all cases is grammatically related to ¢ and belongs 
purely to the e-group of vowels, was not essentially different from the 
long Italian 2 as pronounced at the present time. It should be kept in 
mind that whatever may have been its origin, an » was always an open 
in other, words, no vanishing or ¢-sound was heard after it, 


1 Though these changes were all occasioned by analogy, they could not have 
occurred but for a close resemblance between the vowel-sounds interchanged. 
‘Thus éo7a, xpva%, ovdnpa, were shaped after the corresponding uncontracted 
inflections; énofes suggested érides just as wédcs suggested BagiAcis, and as 
ica (Meyer, Gr. 71) supplied a reason for writing réeua. ‘This principle could 
not, however, effect violent phonetic changes; it worked by stealth, not by force, 
and practised its deception only with such .nearly equivalent sounds as @ and 
Ionic », or @ and aboriginal ». 

2 ‘The sound produced by the lengthening of e and contraction of ¢¢ was at first 
written universally E: the designation El appears first among the Ionians, the 
Corcyreans, and Locrians; while the mass of the Dorians wrote E, and afterwards H. 
‘That the vowel was sounded differently in Doric and Ionic appears not to have 
been proved. The same may be said of Old-Doric w for ov. (So also Dorie rapdy 
for roidy, etc.) The difference was, perhaps, only an orthographic one, and the 
Dorians kept, for the most part, the spellings with 7, #, until Tonian influence 
caused them gradually to disappear. This seems to me a simpler explanation 
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except, of course, where this is added, as in the diphthong yu. This is 
demonstrated by the entire absence of any confusion between y and 
7. in inscriptions of good date. ‘The character of the 7 is con- 
veniently illustrated by the well-known verse: 5 3° #AOios &s mpofd- 
ruov B} B% Ayo Badia (Cratinus), on which the E. M. has the 
gloss: Bi: 73 puparixsy tis Tov mpoBdrov duvis+ odxi Bad Aéyerar 
*Arrix@s. ‘The form Bai is the natural rendering of the same sound 
in later times, when a: had usurped the pronunciation originally 
belonging to 7. Thus also before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury; the Boeotians, with whom the process of vowel-degeneration 
was more than a century in advance of that of the other dialects, 
borrowed the new vowel-sign y from their Tonian neighbors to serve 
in place of a, which in Boeotia had already ceased to be a diphthong. 
The a, as is well known, has continued to the present day to be 
sounded in Greece as it was at that time in the most corrupt of the 
dialects. 

Two of the e-sounds long continued to be represented by E after 
began to be used as a vowel-sign in Attica, — namely, «, and 
the long vowel arising from its “compensative” lengthening, or from 
the contraction of «. This will be called, for convenience, é or 
long «. That it had a narrower sound than , and was in fact a 
closed or quasi-diphthongal vowel, is indicated by its graphical con- 
fusion, soon after the year of Eucleides, with the diphthong It 
was felt to be (as its functions show) qualitatively equivalent to ¢ 
and was thus during a long period written with the same symbol. 
From this it may be inferred that % had also a sharp or closed sound, 
rather like the e of Italian vedi than like the short ¢ of our own 
language. 

We are thus able to distinguish, in the [onic dialects, four or five 
e-vowels, with three degrees of divergence from @: a broad » arising 
from & (as in oixéy, vuxjow), perhaps its corresponding short (as in 
4AXéoy, veds) ; an aboriginal and narrower 7 (as in BéBAnKa, éredyjs) ; 


than to suppose (with G. Meyer, Gr. 69) an actual phonetic modification of an 
open 2-vowel to é first consummated in Ionic and afterwards in Doric. Had such 
a thing occurred in these dialects (as it certainly did in Thessalian), it should 
have affected all the 2-sounds of this class, and resulted in forms like xpeloqos for 
xptoruas, ere for Ore, etc. 
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and, finally, the closed ¢ and é (as in 6éros, 6ets). Until the year 
of Eucleides these vowels were all generally written in Attica with 
the one symbol E. After that year the H came into general use for 
the long open e-sounds. By the year 380 the long « was nearly 
always written «; the vowel and the diphthong gradually ceased to 
be distinguished. Two opposite theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this orthographical change: the first, that the long « 
slowly approached the diphthong in sound (the latter remaining the 
same), becoming more and more closed, until finally the element 
became so prominent as to give the vowel a diphthongal character. 
‘This was the first and apparently simplest explanation ;* it will be 
shown, however, that the converse change was in reality what took 
place, — the diphthong, namely, became simplified until its pronun- 
ciation scarcely differed from that of &? It is not necessary to 
believe that the diphthong became absolutely identical with the vowel 
‘during the Attic period: it certainly did not become so at the time 
of their earliest graphical confusion in the fifth century. Were this 
the case, we should expect to find it, during its transition, written 
frequently with the simple vowel-sign E. ‘The rarity of this indicates 
that «: did not entirely lose its diphthongal character, — rather that it 
approached so near the simple vowel in pronunciation as to make 
the Attic ear conscious, as it were by involuntary comparison, of a 
slight vanish or 7-sound which had always existed in the é itself, and 
thus cause this to be written diphthongally. To establish this con- 
clusion it is necessary to show that @ did not vary in sound during 
the classical time. 

Nearly all evidence as to the relations of @ and « must, of course, 
be sought in the post-Euclidean inscriptions. In these we find many 
indications that « no longer necessarily represents a diphthongal 
sound, and that é, on the other hand, is as much a monophthong as 
in earlier time. 

A. Confusion of ¢ and «. When a begins to be generally written 
for %, we find it written also frequently for % before another vowel. 
‘The true explanation of this is a most simple one: a slight 7-sound 
will naturally insert itself after an e-sound followed by a vowel, the 


1 Proposed by Dietrich, who was the first to treat the subject. Cf. also Blass, 
Aussprache, pp. 26 seqq. 
2 This is the view now generally taken. Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 69, 115. 
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result being an 2 with a more or less perceptible vanish, but not a 
diphthongal sound, this being impossible to a short vowel. Thus, in 
this case at least, « must stand for a simple sound which had long been 
written «, the change being easily accounted for by the increasingly 
monophthongal character of the genuine «; so that ¢, & « now meant 
much the same vowel-sound,—a narrow e-sound with a slight vanish." 
‘The change undergone by the diphthong consisted in the comparative 
suppression of its second element? The same thing will be shown 
to have happened in the case of ov. Examples* of a for ¢ before 
vowels are: Seuvrat, 119 (about 340) ; ‘pices twice, 168 (330) ; 
Kuriefov, ibid. ;* didypew, 578 (after 340) ;® eavrdv, 115, p. 13 
(after 350); «lav, 14, p. 11 (387); HAbe{as] (originally with 
diphthongal e, but cf. TAw6js, etc., ibid.), or HAwetas, for -Péas, 570 ; 
etc. These spellings are discussed by Herwerden,? who remarks 
that they are not found in inscriptions later than the early part of the 
third century n.c. The cause of this is obvious: « was after that 
time no longer qualitatively equivalent to ¢, but had begun to feel the 
influence of itacism.” 


1 It is remarkable that no sooner had graphical distinctions between the various 
e- and i-vowels begun to be thought necessary by the Athenians than the real 
distinctions began to be obliterated by phonetic decay. 

2 The simplification of the diphthongs in Latin was nearly complete at the 
date of the earliest literary monuments we possess in that language. That é could 
have taken the contrary course, and been diphthongized, is against all analogies 
presented by the history of phonetic decay. It has been supposed by Blass and 
others that the itacism of e resulted from an increasing preponderance of its 
i-clement. ‘This, however, seems quite incompatible with the confusion of and 
Zam 

8 All of a good time (between 387 and 329). Nearly all will be found in 
Meisterhans, Gr. pp. 21 seqq. ‘Those here cited are from C.Z. 4., UL. 1. 

4 As gen. pl. of Krrieds. We should, of course, expect Kervay, but the rule is 
not absolute even in the best time. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. pp. 56 seq. 

5 aguoxpely, Kdhler. But this is perfectly analogous to the other cases of et 
written for ¢, and the accent should therefore not be changed. So in II. 872, 
Kodduretes must be read, not Koddurefes. In Aewydpov, 553 (circa Eucl. ann.), 
perhaps the earliest instance of this inaccuracy, we have et written for an Ionic e. 

6 Lapidum de Dial, Att, Testimonia, pp. 10, 11. 

1 The forms évetyen for évéynp, etc., frequent between 373 and 332 (v. Meisterh., 
p- 89), apparently on the analogy of Ion. évelnp, show that the same confusion 
could exist before a double consonant when, as before vowels, quantity could not 
be affected by the interchange. 
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On the other hand, E continues to be written occasionally for é 
until the latter part of the fourth century,—an improbable ortho- 
graphical survival, had ¢ become in any degree diphthongal. This 
occurs most frequently in the word «is, which is equally written és 
when a consonant follows ; the prosodial treatment of the preposition, 
in Comedy makes it certain that in mature Attic the longer form had 
entirely superseded the shorter. The spellings @ or#dy and et orfdy 
for év o7j\y? are interesting as showing that the syllable -es became 
-é in rapid utterance as well in Attic of the fourth century as at far 
earlier periods of the Greek language. 

B. Confusion of € with 7. That € had in no degree become diph- 
thongal in the fourth century is further testified by its interchange- 
ableness, in certain cases, with the open e-vowel. Thus between 378 
and 324 the nominative plural ending of nouns in -ets was suffering a 
gradual change from -js to -<is: during this time we find both spell- 
ings even in the same inscription? Perhaps the difference in these 
cases is a merely orthographic one ; for the frequent spellings -ées, 
-éys,' -cles,° of this same termination show clearly enough how easy 
to an Athenian ear was the confusion, at this time, between & é, and 
the narrow (or aboriginal) 7. ‘The augmented forms of épydfopae 
furnish another example of this, beginning interchangeably with «i 
or 7- during the fourth century. Here, again, the difference was 
probably only in the spelling. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that in Attic this confusion of € and is only occasional, — the two 
vowels were at no time properly equivalents, and the contractions 
producing them are quite different. Plurals in -s are, of course, 
not from contracted -ées, but from -fes; for the dual of yévos, yévy is 
as much a violation of Attic as yévee.® Yet, were we in possession 


1 The latest examples are perhaps II, 804 A, 13, 33, és 7d and amoddeev. 

2 II. 86 (376-365); 553 (403). 

8 Atcis, Kapfatets, Eortajs, Xadnd d4s], II. 17 (378); Kuda0nvaceis, Marans, 
865 (after 400); [‘Auag]ayrerei{s}, 'Avararfs, et al., 1006 (bef. 350); v. Meisterh., 
P. 56. 

4 CE. -eaéns for -«Afjs, even in the fourth century, Meisterh., p. 57. "Aypudéns, 
T. 338 (408); ['AAaleées, KoraLu}rées, bnyaides, beside Bars, IL. 870 (circa 350). 

5 KoaAurefes, beside ‘AAatels, etc., I. 872 (341), ete. Cf. Meisterh., p. 55. 

® qwerk, IL. 652A, 245 EedE, id. B, 26, wdAn (Isoc. 8, 116), gion (Plat. Rep. 
410 £), and similar forms, if genuine, are the result of a desire to differentiate the 
dual from the dat. sing. when the diphthong « had become identical in sound 
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of all Attic inscriptions of the fourth century, we might well find that 
stonecutters had, in the absence of any orthographic standard, here 
and there written oxédy and oxédee for oxédé, just as they wrote 
XodAjoys for XoAAgSys, and ‘Adarées for ‘Adajjs. As it is, however, in 
view of the unparalleled elaborateness of the Greek vowel-system, the 
comparative infrequency of such errors bears witness to the mar- 
vellous accuracy of the Attic ear. 

It is thus evident from the interchangeableness of é, «i, with % , 7, 
in the fourth century, that € was not changed, in pronunciation as in 
writing, to «t, but that, conversely, the diphthong must have become 
simplified until its symbol could represent both sounds. This degra- 
dation began earlier, and was more quickly consummated, where « 
was followed by a vowel—a well-known instance is the word Supe, 
later Attic Swped.1 This change is only a manifestation of one of the 
most important laws of Attic speech, —that law by which a semi- 
vocal « is avoided through the dropping of + between almost any pair 
of vowels. As « before vowels becomes « at a very early date,’ so 
words like €\aa, mato, Heparets, orord, motel, vids, yeyoveia, lose their 
« by the best Attic usage. The same principle is observed in all 
crases where final « occurs, as in xépot, obmydpior, xSrus, rixwAnota, 
rémudvr.® But the degradation of diphthongal «, independently of 
this law, is illustrated by the equal corruption of to « or @ during 
the fourth century. 

Confusion of » with € and a. Not long after the year of Eucleides, 
and simultaneously with the falling together of @ and «, the diphthong 
ae becomes interchangeable with these. After 375, such forms as 
ody for rédet, Bovde for Body, grow frequent; for 7péy is found 


with Probably the dual of wéais in Attic was wdAé (wéAe1)3 if éAn arose by 
contraction, its parent form was not méAee, but aAne. 

1 Older and newer forms are sometimes found side by side, as dupelav, Swpedy, 
IL. 14 (circa Eucl. ann.), éepéas, iepetas, 573 6 (circa 3502); the difference in these 
cases is, of course, merely orthographic, et and ¢ standing alike for a simple closed 
esound. Cf. Meisterh., p. 19 and notes. 

2 CE, Aivéa, I. 478 (sixth century); MeAedras, 230 (450), Aivedrar, 234 (446); 
rédeos, IV. 3 (before 444); NedvBpea, I. 240 (440); Bpvddreavol, 247 (432); 
*adwmenee?, 184 (412); Av8péq, 324 (408); mpuravéoy twice, IT. 1 6 (c. Eucl. ann.), 
idpea, IV. 553 @, 3 (fourth century). 

% So there is every reason to write in Attic tovrwt, exewot, ete., in place of 
the unpronounceable rouret, éxewort 
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-eipéby, and etre for ey. ‘Tribal names like Oinjs, -vfjS0s (not Oirnts, 
-vyiSos, as commonly edited), are equally spelt -eés, -ei8os. Hetero- 
‘clitic datives from proper nouns in -ys occur, as HeuribelSe. for -3y2 
The inscriptions of various dialects give indications that the element 
was weaker and sooner lost in the case of » than of the other like 
diphthongs. Moreover, the pronunciation of a was facilitated by 
the shortening of » before 1; thus it became a simple closed Z-sound 
not widely different from @? Indeed, E can be written for q.; thus 
xarx[obif]ke abré (-Orjey adry, IL. 61, c. 358). Conversely, pnricés 
(nom. pl.) is spelt zqvéons in 572 (circa Eucl. ann.) In short, we 
have examples of « put for m, 7 for « and for é and ¢ for 7. The 
two diphthongs «& and m had become almost indistinguishable from 
each other and from @ Two important inferences can be drawn 
from this: first, that the phonetic decay of « did not, as has been gen- 
erally assumed (and as was the case in Latin), consist in a gradually 
increasing preponderance of its ¢-clement, but in a gradual loss of the 
distinctness of each separate element, so that e¢ became a close 2 not 
more diphthongal than & Second, that this change had been nearly, 
if not quite, consummated before the end of the Attic period. 


1 Wecklein, Cur. Epigr., p. 63; Herwerden, Lap. Test., pp. 5, 6 Perhaps 
‘the confusion of datives hastened that of accusatives, and finally that of genitives, 
By the beginning of the third century the false analogy has given the declension 
of a-stems to s-stems of proper nouns throughout. Perhaps in this, as in many 
‘things, Xenophon’s usage anticipated the common dialect, and we should, with 
the manuscripts, give him such forms as Xwxpdrny for Attic Swxpdrn, etc. 

2 The shortening of 7 before « (cf. Dittenberger in Hermes, XVII. 37) is 
confirmed by the analogy of other diphthongs; vais, eg., became vais, as other- 
wise the Attic form must have remained yds. (G. Meyer, Gr. 118, 298) Ch. 
Kowodia for caprdla, Kaibel, Zp. Gr. 38. 

% Other examples are: day, Il. 25 (before 3762); Bovre?, 38; mpax0e[i], 
Béget (Subj.), 495 Oivels, 555 xarnobhre, four times, beside -Phice, 61; a[vor]xbel, 
mapaci(evalade’, id; [ypamplacs, e{f] for f, 90; rei, avrel, ete.; Tuhoe, ore 
gavdcer (subj.); So Bonet, twice; elpeon, 1145 [€]vey 1253 o7hder AWlvet, 1473 
owrercobel, rapadBer, mraparice, 167; Alyeidos, 168 (and *Apioreldns, etc., for 
aldns after 400); Tpiaxoore?, 180; Eopre?, 5773 el, passim (=f); EBdduer, evdrer, 
id.5 dyade? riyer, ret pure, 5643 Eerer kad dendrer, 1754 (Add. et Corrig.); acct, 
5734 (id.). The list may be easily extended by reference to the C. Z 4., Il. 
‘These citations are enough to show that analogy, in this case, has nothing to do 
with the changed spelling. 

4 In the fourth century, m is found (in C. Z A, TL. 15 v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 18) 
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2. Tue O-Group. 

The history of this class of vowels presents a close analogy to that 
of the e-group; and with the advance of epigraphical study, this 
analogy will probably be found more complete than it has heretofore 
been deemed. In the relations of 0, 6, , ov to one another, the 
changes which took place during the Attic period were similar and, 
in general, synchronous with those undergone by the vowels already 
discussed. Thus, in the earlier Attic monuments, the character O 
does duty for c, 5, »,' while the labial diphthong corresponding to « 
is consistently distinguished from those sounds by the sign OY? 
‘The vowel 6 is related etymologically to o precisely as to «; that is, 
it is produced by the doubling, or the “compensative ” lengthening, 
of r, also (in the Ionic dialects) by the contraction of oc, and in 
Attic of «o, The diphthong ov, on the other hand, can arise only by 
contraction of o-++v (oro+F). From the Attic inscriptions we can 
prove its existence in the words dxdAovdos, omovd} (addaut from 
Kehev-, omevd-), Bods (Bors), Xovnov; perhaps in ot, obros.2 So 
long as it continued diphthongal, its sound must have been equivalent 
to o+v, each vowel being distinctly pronounced, but coalescing with 
the other in so far that the combination was monosyllabi ‘The 
vowel 6 must originally have had a closed d-sound (like English o in 
rose), the labial counterpart of € About the same time that € begins 
to be written «, the writing ov for 6 also becomes common.’ , like 
‘ny comes into general use after the year of Eucleides, ‘The treatment 
of 6 in Doric is quite analogous to that of €; so w becomes 6 in 
Thessalian as » becomes @° As @ and « were finally merged in an 


writtch HI 391 times; El, 118 times: but in the third, 7, é and et are, for the most 
part, represented by the same symbol El. Afterwards the confusion becomes less 
common, as mt loses its iota, and e1 begins to suffer itacism, 

1 9 for w, however, sometimes appears during the fifth century. 

2 With a few exceptions. Cf. Meisterh,, Gr. p. 30. 

* So in their compounds and derivatives, and in words formed like ofros, ror 
oBros, tmAucoBros, etc. Also (as shown by inscriptions in other dialects) in Bpod- 
kos, Ooipos, Koixpos, Covdés, orpoi0es. Another adlau ov is seen in the epic 
ei\fAoula (deu0-), while darotpas = dard-Fpas. 

4 In the case of 0 the change is completed somewhat later than with @ Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 3. 

5 See note%, page 5. ¢B(S0v for 25/3w is in like manner comparable with ér/de., 
ee for er(0n, tn, Tn each case an open vowel becomes closed by the unconscious 
action of analogy. 
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d-sound in the decadence of the language, thus 6 and ov became 


alike 

That 6 and ov were not yet, in the fourth century, identical sounds, 
is strongly indicated by this fact,—that while ov is written diphthon- 
gally (with a few scattered exceptions ; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30), 6 
continues often represented by the simple O : preferentially so, indeed, 
until about 360. This is exactly what might be expected when ov 
is still diphthongal, but weakening toward a simple closed 3-sound, 
so that the vowel having this sound will begin to be written as the 
diphthong. Were ov = @ at this time, 6 remaining a closed d-sound, 
then 6 would surely not be so frequently written ov ; whereas, on the 
very simple hypothesis that the case of 6 ov is just like that of @ «, 
the exceptions (o for ov and ov for o) serve only to illustrate and 
vindicate the main facts. In spite of this it has been generally sup- 
posed that the degradation of these sounds to a simple Z took place 
as early as the end of the fifth century. This is inferred chiefly from 
the Boeotian inscriptions, which present ov for v from this time on. 
The yowel-system was, of course, hopelessly corrupt in Boeotia 
already ; and it is instructive that most of the changes it had suffered 
exactly anticipate those which occur later throughout the dialects. 
ov had, in Boeotia, already become = #, while v retained this same 
sound ; clearly, in Attic the nearest approach to the pure z-sound 
must in any case have been ov, since Attic v was becoming = # ; thus 
the desire to write each vowel-sound as the Athenians wrote it, led to 
ov for v in Boeotia. This new orthography had obtained at a time 
when, in Attica, O was still generally used for o, 5, w, and occasionally 
even for ov. Indeed, in one or two cases w is found for ov and 6.! 
Crases like pod (uot 5), xpodBovdeveey are a yet clearer indication 
that 6, ov were, in Attic, still 0-sounds.” 

That 5 ever approximated to an #-sound, even in post-classical 
times, is more than doubtful. It has been assumed partly to account 


1 TL. 358, Aeuvxodopldw (before 444), 934, 8; bea (after 444); IL. 572, rowdrov 
(after Eucl.). 

2 od, Ar. £9. 12373 mpodBobdevecr, IL. 578. CE. also ofrov (for brov), II. 
578, 30. There can be little doubt that throughout the Attic period ov, o¢, €0 
commonly ran into 6 in daily utterance, whether by contraction or crasis, and 
that the Athenians did not care to distinguish the four sounds. Cf. also Meisterh., 
Gr. p. 33, On <o- and @ov-. 
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for the continued representation of ov, 6 by the simple O when these: 
sounds had by supposition become = @.' Blass infers this change in 
the o by its frequent transliteration with Latin z. It is most uncom- 
mon to find it confounded with ov in inscriptions of the Roman 
period, and the vowel has at this day in Greece the same sound which, 
so far as we can gather, it had at the time of Pericles and at that of 
Homer. We find in contemporary Greek. and Latin inscriptions a 
continual interchange of Latin 0, u, and Greek ov; if Latin w is. 
found for 0, so is late Greek ov (#), used to represent Latin 0 (e.g. 
$otdduwdos = folliculus). The Latin -us for -os doubtless helped the 
confusion of the two vowels ; the change is often attributable to the 
working of a special analogy (as in paenula = gawédys) which may 
equally change any other vowel to w (as crapula = xpurddy, purpura 
=op$pa). The examples collected by Saalfeld? make clear the 
Roman preference for w, whether to stand for an original ov, a, 6 0, 
, v, or even to separate consonants whose collocation was unwonted 
in Latin.’ But where analogy or some more obscure causes of per- 
version are not at work, the Latin o is the recognized equivalent of 
Greek o. The Latin # is transliterated by Greek o from a different 
cause; this is discussed with much good sense by Dittenberger 
(Hermes, VI. p. 281), who observes that no similarity of sound is 
indicated by the transliteration, as the Greeks of the Roman period, 
having no short w represented in their alphabet, were obliged to 
resort either to o or ov, the one in violation of vowel-quality, the 
other of vowel-quantity. And, in any case, the vagaries of ignorant 
lapicides at a time when the instincts of language were in a univer- 
sal decline, and the changed and changing ‘elations of the Roman 
phonetic system to that of the Greeks were an added source of con- 
fusion and misrepresentation, are not of such authority as to justify 
us in supposing a temporary divergence from the normal pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel, standing in no relation to the general progress of 


1 CE. Blass, Ausspr. des Gr p. 31, ete. Nothing can be inferred from such rare 
orthographical caprices as Aduwvous, Nikavous. 

2 Laulgesetze d. Gr. Lehnwirter im Latein., pp. 74 8qq- 

8 In the case of émorodj the process of analogy betrays itself, epistola 
becoming epistula. The history of ‘Exd8y in Latin is similar, and instances of the 
kind can be easily multiplied by any one familiar with early Latin literature and 
epigraphy. 
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phonetic decay, and leaving no trace of its existence in the later 
history of the language. The fact is that o, with a, ¢, and « alone of 
the Greek vowels and diphthongs, has never changed ; and it seems 
highly improbable that its sign O could have been used during much 
of the fourth century, interchangeably with ov to represent an Z- 
sound. Had this been the sound to be indicated, the sign ov would 
have supervened entirely,' and o would have been limited to its proper 
province. Moreover, as already pointed out, a slight difference was. 
felt between 6 and ov, even in the fourth century. This would, of 
course, be impossible, had the phonetic change under discussion béen 
complete at that time. After the Attic period the two sounds are 
invariably written ov, and it may well have been during the third cen- 
tury that they were entirely merged in # It may be added here that 
3, like &, was clearly of a closed or narrow pronunciation, being quali- 
tatively distinct (as shown by long 6) from the open w, just as ¢ and 
é differed from y. The spellings ao, co, for av, ev? are a confirmation 
of this. The close d-sound of modern French (as in fawtif) may 
be compared. 

‘The pronunciation of w is well understood ; it corresponds to that 
of 7, w being the most open of the labial vowels, as 7 of the pala- 
tal. Very possibly the w arising by @/aut from a, 9 (as in rérroKa, 
Gopés) may have kept in classical times a broader sound than that 
existing in connection with o (as in Avw, Sépor). That it was always 
an open vowel (i.e. without a vanish) is evidenced by its consistent 
discrimination from 6 after the year of Eucleides, as well as by the 
various contractions which give rise to it. These are all, as it would 
be superfluous to point out in detail, quite analogous to those pro- 
ducing . 


3. THE Vowen Y. 

‘The confusion of v with 1, the first indication of its change of 
sound from # to #, occurs, though rarely, in inscriptions of the fourth 
century. ’Apduxrioves becomes ’Apdexrvoves; jyuous is Old-Attic, 
ipwovs New-Attic ; KeSvis and KwrSujs appear interchangeably as 
early as the fifth century. The spelling Movvexudy is found once in 


1 Supposing v to have become= # at this time in Attica. 
2 CEG, Meyer, Gr. 119, 120. 
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the fourth, but after the Attic period (306). In the case of #juurus, 
KuBujjs, the change might arise from vowel-attraction. The transi- 
tion was presumably a gradual one, as the degradation of v was not 
complete until the Byzantine period, when v=«. The #-sound must 
have been well established by the time of Plautus, although he and 
his contemporaries rendered v by Latin w, in the absence of an 
appropriate symbol! That it was equally established in Attic speech, 
and that by the end of the fifth century, as Meyer concludes; is far 
from certain, since, as already pointed out, the use of ov for v in 
Boeotia scarcely proves anything for the other dialects. 

‘The so-called diphthong w hardly existed in Attic of the fourth 
century, unless in the dative singular of the few occurring v-stems. 
It was equivalent, in sound, to }-+++, and its degradation must have 
kept pace with that of v ; so that, like o, though much earlier, it took 
the successive forms i and 7.4 


4. THe DIPHTHONGS a, a1, dv, dv, ev, qv, 01, ov ov. 

In the diphthongs a, &v, ev, o (and in «, ov, so long as these con- 
tinued diphthongal), the two elements were probably pronounced 
with equal length and distinctness. This is indicated by their con- 
sistent discrimination from the corresponding diphthongs having the 
first element long, and in the case of «., ov, by their equal discrimina- 
tion, during the early Attic period, from &, 6. 

du = % +4, with no inclination toward the sound of ¢, 7, as in later 
times. This is shown by crasis (a +e=4, a-+o=o, etc. Cf. 
Gaipdria = 7% ipdna, Ar. Vesp. 408), and by the Attic history of 
words like ’AOqvala ?AGqva), Hepaeds (Mepaets), etc. The earliest 
examples of « written for a on stones of Attica belong to the second 
century A.p.— more than four hundred years after the Attic ceased 
to be a distinct dialect. 


1 Meisterh., Gr. p. 12. 

2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 85, who adduces the spellings /wsfer and linter = Greek 
mruvrip. 8 Gr, 86. 

4 In words like vids, dpyuud, yeyorvia, the « was entirely lost in Attic before the 
end of the fifth century (ef. Meisterh., Gr. p. 29), having become semi-vocal, as 
in the other diphthongs before vowels. This shows that vi cannot have been 
like French #é of /ai (as according to Meyer, Gr. 130); its first element must 
have been a pure vowel, as in the case of the other diphthongs. 
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a =a+u. It was never confounded with &, as is shown by the 
divergence of their phonetic changes in post-classical times, a 
becoming ultimately = «'and a: = 4. An instance of the omission of 
«will hardly be found in inscriptions of Attica earlier than the first 
century B.C. 

&év=%-+v. In many Ionic inscriptions av is written ao; so once 
in Attic (v. G. Meyer, Gr. 120). In Roman times it was transliterated 
by Latin az, and its pronunciation in Greece has changed, up to the 
present time, only in the devocalization of its second element (av or 
af for av). 

av existed in Attic in crases like airés, radrd; perhaps also in the 


word ypais. 

e=e+v. In Ionic it was often written co, and, conversely, co 
could always be pronounced as one syllable = ev. This illustrates 
with sufficient clearness its classical pronunciation. It has now suf- 
fered the same change as av, and = ev or ¢f. There is no indication 
that it had at any place or period either of the sounds given it in the 
ordinary English and German pronunciations of Greek; namely, 
yu and oi. 

yv=y+v. It occurs in Attic as the augment of av, a. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 78, 5; Rutherford, New Phrynichus, CXXXI. 

o=o-+e. It continued diphthongal until long after the Christian 
era, when &%, a, «, 7%, 0v, wt had assumed the simple a, ¢, , 0, 
sounds. 


wou +c. The omission of « scarcely occurs until the first cen- 
tury B.c., except before a vowel, as in Aédov, cwa,' according to an 
Attic law already noticed. It is kept distinct from o:, however, be- 
coming ultimately = w, while o in Byzantine times =v (#) and later 
=i 

ov=0-+v. Attic only in crasis, as xpwvdav, Ar. Av. 5562 

It will be observed that until the end of the fifth century all the 
diphthongs were pronounced as they are written. 


1 Better than odw, C. 1.4. IL. 24, 7. 
2 There is only one verb in Attic beginning with ov, and the imperfect of o¥pe 
is eoupouv. 
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TRUSTEES, 


A corporation was formed in March, 1886, under the statutes of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with the name of “‘The 
Trustees of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens,” to 
hold the title to the land and building in Athens belonging to the 
School, and to hold and invest all permanent funds which may be 
received for its maintenance. 


The Board consists of the following gentlemen : — 


James Russet. Lowest, Cambridge, President, 
Martin Brimmer, Boston. 

Henry Drister, New York. 

Bast L. GmDERSLEEVE, Baltimore. 

Witam W. Goopwin, Cambridge, Secretary, 
Henry G. Marquanp, New York. 

Cuartes Evior Norton, Cambridge. 
Freperic J. pr Prysrer, New York. 
Henry C. Porrer, New York. 

Wituiam M. Stoanr, Princeton. 

SamueL D. Warren, Boston, Zreasurer. 
Jonn Wiuams Wurrr, Cambridge. 
Turopore D. Woorsry, New Haven. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TRUSTEES, 


James Russen Lowen. Cuartes Exior Norton. 
WILLIAM W, Goopwin, SamuEL D. WarREN. 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


Tuomas D, Srvmour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Chairman. 

H. M. Barn, University of the City of New York, New York. 

I. T. Becxwirn, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 200 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Miss A. C. Cuapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Martin L. D’Ooce, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Henry Drisier, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York. 

O. M. Fernatp, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

A. F, Fier, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Basit L. Girprrsierve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Wituiam W. Goopwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Chair- 
man of Committee on Publications. 

Wiuiam G. Hate, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Axzert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Tuomas W. Lupiow, Yonkers, N. Y., Secretary. 

Aucustus C. Merriam, Columbia College, New York ; Director of 
the School (1877-1888), Athens, Greece. 

Cuartes Evior Norton (ex officio), Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., President of the Archeological Institute of America. 

Francis W. PaLrrry, 255 Beacon St., Boston. 

Wrtiam Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, 1811 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Freperic J. pe Prysrer, 7 East 42d St., New Vork, Zreasurer. 

Wirt1amt M, Stoave, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

FrrzGEratp Tispaez, College of the City of New York, New York. 

Witiiam S. TyLer, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

James C. Van Benscuoren, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Wit1am R. Ware, Columbia College, School of Mines, New York. 

Joun Wiuiams Wurre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ANNUAL DIRECTORS. 


1882-1888. 
Wiuam Watson Goopwin, Ph.D., LL.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 1882-83. 
Lnwis R. Packarp, Ph.D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale 
University. 1883-84. 


James Cooke Van Benscuoren, LL.D., Seney Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 1884-85. 


Freperic Dr Foresr ALLEN, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Philology 
in Harvard University. 1885-86. 


Marti L. D’Oosr, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Michigan. 1886-87. 


Aucustus C. Mrrrum, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College. 1887-88. 


CO-OPERATING COLLEGES. 


1887-1888. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. ‘TRINITY COLLEGE. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

YORK. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 


Tue American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied a 
hired house on the ‘Odds ’Apad/as in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Olympieum. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on a piece of land, granted by the generous liberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground already occupied by the English School. 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its 
friends in the United States, will be ready for occupation early in 
1888. During the first months of 1887-88, the School has been 
accommodated in temporary quarters in the city. 

‘The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
use of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Each student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director ; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains about 1,500 volumes, exclusive of sets 
of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and 
the most necessary books of reference for philological, archzological, 
and architectural study in Greece. 
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The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant the extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archeological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which will aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean time, students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which they 
belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an eight months’ 
residence in Athens differs little from that required in other European 
capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the individual. 

‘A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School 
during its first six years, which has distinguished it from the older 
German and French schools at Athens, has been the yearly change of 
Director, This arrangement, by which a new Director has been sent 
out each year by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked 
upon as permanent ; and it has now been decided to begin the next 
year (1888-89) with a new organization. A Director will henceforth 
be chosen for a term of five years, while an Annual Director will also 
be sent out each year by one of the Colleges to assist in the conduct 
of the School. (See Regulation V.) Dr. Cartes Waxpsrei, of 
New York, now Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum of Art at the 
University of Cambridge, England, has been chosen Director of the 
School for five years beginning in October, 1888 ; and he has accepted 
the appointment on the condition that a sufficient permanent fund be 
raised before that time to support the School under its new organiza- 
tion. It is therefore earnestly hoped and confidently expected that 
the School will henceforth be under the control of a permanent 
Director, who by continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that 
body of local and special knowledge without which the highest pur- 
pose of such a school cannot be fulfilled. In the mean time the 
School has been able, even under its temporary organization, to meet 
a most pressing want, and to be of some service to classical scholar- 
ship in America. It has sought at first, and it must continue to seek 
for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in classical archzeol- 
ogy in American Colleges than to accomplish distinguished achieve- 
ments. The lack of this interest has heretofore been conspicuous ; 
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